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The novel which follows is upon.a plan different from am, other that 
the A uthor has ever written, although it is perhaps the most legitimate 
which relates to this himl of light literature. 

It is intended, in a word —cclebrnrc domestic^ facta —to (jive an 
imitation of the shifting manners of our own time, and /mint scenes 
, on/ J lnah of which are daily passing round us, so that a minute’s 
observation may compare the copies with the originals. It must he 
confessed (hat this style of composition was adopted by the Author 
rather from the tempting circumstance of 4&*ffc,ing some novelty in 
his ccmpontions,and avoiding l^out characters'll,id positions, 
tan froinjt^e-lifCijle^gnviiiiiiiiJ the many formidable competitors who 
ve ntr^niy won deserves i honours in this department. The ladies, 
*'* Mrticular, gifted by nature with keen powers of observation and 
yi\t satjxJd have been so distinguished by these works of talent, that, 
T *jhming from the authoress of Evelina* to her of Marriage ;t a eata- 
Mjue might be made, including the brilliant and talented nameTof 
•Igeworth, A ustin, Charlotte Smith, and others, whose success seems to 
ve appropriated this province of the novel as cxtlusively their own. 
was therefore with a *cnse of t emerity that the A uthor intruded upon 
tpuies of composition which had been of late practised icith such 
I I* MU. Burney. ♦ Mlu Perrier.) 
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(list)ibjit, .'/«.</ surer* <. /'!• is consciousness iras lost, however, wider 

the wc.ssiiy of seeking for novelty, without which it was much to be 
nj'jn tlf nd.d, ,<neh repeatid incinjieuis on his part would nauseate the 
long i ini a lyuit public at t Tied a fit. 

Tin sane chosen for the Authors little drama of modern life was 
n mineral spring, such as are to he found in both divisions of Hritain, 
and uli i h arc supplied with the usual materials for redeeming health, 
or driving away care. Tin invalid often finds nlief from his com¬ 
plaintless from the healing virtues ef the Spa itself, than because 
his systim of ordinary Ilf umb rams an entire change, in his being 
Vt moved frmn his !rdyer and ac> aunt-books — from his hgal folios and 
]iroir>fists of tit leg feeds—from his counters awl shelves — from what- 
ever else fia ms the mam source of his eonsttint anxiety at home, 
destroys his appetite, mars the custom of his exercise, deranges the 
digestive powers, and clogs up the springs of life. Thither, too, comes 
the saunb. nr, anxious to get rid of that wearisome attendant liimscif ; 
and thither'came both mahs and femahs, who, uj>on a different prin - 
e\ph\ dtsin to make themselves double.* 

The society of such places is regulated, by their very nature, upon 
a scheme much more indulytiit than that which rules the world of 
fashion, and the narrow circles of rank in the metropolis. The titles 
of rank, birth, and fortune, are received at a watering-place without 


any very strict investigation, as adequate to the purpose for which 
they are pn.Jerred ; and as the situation infers n certain degree of 
intimacy and sociability for the time, so, to whataxr heights it may 
have been carried, it is not understood to imply any duration beyond 
the length of the season. No intimacy can be supposed more close 
for the time, and mor^ Jransi tory in its endurance, than that which 
is attached lo (MCti/rn Ujj zplac S'iT&ttiainternee. The novelist, therefore } 


• Note —QfL& tAJJD ffiU. ^ 

[Mr. I ah? k hart toll* uft that, •■after the riling of the Court of SesstanlWuly 1797, 
fleutt not out on a tour to the lake* of Cumberland, and nt length Used htSsJ"**- 
quartera at the then peaceful and a equate red little watering-place of Giufeuxli 
fr..m which he made excursions to the various scene* of romantic Interest c\ m “ 
meinorated In tho Itridal of 7Yfrrmain, and otherwise led very much the sortVf 
l.fo depleted among tho lounger* of Si. Renan's Well." Here alao he fell In with hi* 
future wife, with whom he revisited th q siwt In 16 05 V 

Then? has been eotne dubiety expreasHTSpStlng the probable prototype of St 
Honan affTcII. and aevefM villages have laid claim to the Identity. Judging how. 
ever, from tho description' In the novel. It la certain tho Author had noaingli place 
in las mind, but allowed his Imagination a much wider range. While tho scenery 
ami localities depicted In tho text may Ik? partly recognised In Tweedstdo and tho 
villages of Selkirk. Peebles, or Innerleithen, the description* of *i*difo will more 
correctly apply to such a watering place as that of QllsUnd 1 - 
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- *ho fixes upon such a sea,e for his tale, endeavours to display a species 
of society, where the strongest contrast of humorous characters and 
manners maybe brouyht to bear on and ill"Vale each otlu-r with h's 
violation of probability than could be supposed to attend'the same 
mi&ccllant guz.assemblage ?/i any other situation. 

~J. i00 > ure frequently mine,ltd characters, not merely 
ridiculous, but dangerous and hateful. The unprincipled yamester, 

a(l (host tcho ^ m( the r nu J ; - siih > 

sistcuee by pairing to the meet and follies of the rich and e,ay— 
who drive, hy their various arts, foibles into crimes, and imprudence 
into acts of ruinous madness, are to be found where their inctims 

U ‘ ,h r lk , C T‘ e certain( 'J thnl yathered 

toyether at the place of slauyhter. By this the Author takes a yreat 

advantage for the management of his story, particularly in its darker 

and more melancholy passages. The impostor, the gambler, all who 

Ine loose upon 7 7,« shuts of society, or, like vermin, thrive by its 

corruptions, arc to bo»Jf!Hd at such retreats, when they easily, and 

a* a matter of course, mingle with these dupes, who might otherwise 

have escap'd their snares. But besides those characters who are 

actually dangerous to society, a wcll-frupicntcd watering-place gene- 

rally exhibits for the amusement of the company, and the perplexity 

°* inexperienced, a sprinkling of-persons, 

oJl'f ntWtpnperS ??" lrie 'ha rooters-—individuals namely, 

mZh ^Z/f 01 ' 1 ''T T «/ their understanding, or, 

thunJ.7 f m tUm ! ly> ! r0m an ° f are ""bilious ofdis- 

ZZ^Zi T 4 ' J t0m f ,lrihiU,J peculiaril y <>' dress or address, 
conversation or winners, and perhaps in all. These affectations arc 

usually adopted, UU Urawcansir’s * extravagances, to show they .hire 

aiul I must nods say, those who profess them arc more frequently to 

other l, tw T° >UJ Um ° n,J the ,,alivc * °f cither of the 

tCtthecw V ^° m " f r C kin, J flomt ‘ T bc reason probably is, 

that he ccmscwusness of wealth, and a s turdy f eeling of independence 

VnvJTiT'r^r, E,Ujli f X 1Utli0n ’ « « /«• i"ln-uluaU, 

perverted into absurdity, or at least peculiarity. The witty 1,-islo 
1,1,10,1 lh ': 'outran,, a,lap,, his general behaviour to that of the best 

Zt-'nZiTd 1r h 'r ^ ~ pari of 

m 2 Tl ” r™™ 1 * t0 draw UpoU bimseippublic 

attention. These rules, however, are not without their exceptions; 

nelSwUuthl'-T. .1 TCv T* *" 8 ° me ° f the ^'“rovcn.l.] pwnphlcU con- 
written.J ' an CArrt ‘ ** on ,n Edinburgh about tliv Umo this was 
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for ire find mat if every country playing the MRn tric at these inde¬ 
pendent resorts of the guy and the wealthy, v'hcrc c enjoys the 

license of doing what is good, in his^ojO) eyes. 

It scarce needed these obvious remarks to justify a novel is 1*9 choice 
of a watering-place as the scene of a fictitious narrative. Unquestion¬ 
ably it affords every variety of character, mixed together in a manner 
ichich cannot, without a breach of probability, be supposed to exist 
elsewhere ; neither can it be denial, that in the concourse which such 
miscellaneous collections of persons afford , events extremely different 
from those of the quiet routine of ordinary life may, and often do, 
take place. 

It is not, however, sufficient that a mine he in itself rich and 
easily accessible; it is necessary that the engineer i cho explores if 
should himself, i mninin(L-phra se T have an accurate knowledge of the 
country, and possess the skill necessary t o work fft_ to advantage. In 
this respect, the Author of St. Honan's tv ell could not be termed for¬ 
tunate. Ihs habits of life had not led him much, of late years at 
least, into its general or bustling scenes , nor had he mingled often in 
the society which enables the observer to £ os it .flies." 

The consequence perhaps was, that the characters wanted that force 
and precision which can only be given by a writer who is familiarly 
aegnajuUd bis subject.* The Author, however, had the satis¬ 
faction to chronicle his testimony against the practice of gambling, a 
vice which the devil lias contrived to render all his own, since it is 
deprived of whatever pleads an apology for other vices, and is founded 
entirely on the cold-blooded calculation of the most exclusive selfish¬ 
ness. The character of the traveller, meddling, self-important, ami 


what the ladies call fussing, but yet generous aiul benevolent in his 
purposes, was partly taken from nature. The story, being entirely 
modern, cannot require much exjdanation, after what luis been here 
given, either in the shape of notes, or a more prolix introduction. 

It may be remarked, that the English critics, %n many instances, 
though none of great influence, pursued St. Ilonan's Well with hue 
and cry, many of the fra fern it u giving it as their opinion that the 
Author had e.ehaustcd himself, or, as the technical phrase exjnesses it, 
written himself out; and as an unusual tract of success too often 
provokes many persons to mark and exaggerate a slij> when it does 
occur, the Author teas publicly accusal, in prose and verse, of having 
committed a literary suicide in this unhappy attempt. The voices, 
therefore, were, for a time, against St. Honan's on the Sou/^fni side 
of the Tweed. 
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In the Author s country it was otherwise . Many of the characters 
were recognised as genuine Scottish portraits , and the good fortune 
which had hitherto attended the productions of the Author of IV aver- 
ley, did not desert, notwithstanding the ominous vaticinations of its 
_ ^Usurers, this new attempt , although out of his orSxna ry^stylel 


Addotsfohd, 1 st February 1832. 


Note—Watering-place Characters. 

(‘"Hiere is no doubt the Author doshedojf the mluor peniouagcs in “St. Romn’s 
Welr with—to use a painter's phr^-^^^-^,. but I believe they have far more 
truth about them than the critics 6eemcd willing to allow ; and if any of my reader^ 
whether Scotc h or English, has ever happened to spend n few months, not in either 
an English or a Scotch watering place of the present day, but among such miscel¬ 
laneous assemblages of British nondescripts and oncosts—including often pontons 
of higher birth than any of the Uaumond' of St. Ibdmn’.. Well—as now infest many 
towns of France and Swltzcrland/Kb will. 1 am satisfied, be inclined to admit that, 
while the Continent was abut, as It was in the days of Sir Walters youthful wan¬ 
derings, a trip to such n sequestered place as Oilsland, or Moffat, or Innerleithen— 
(almost as inaccessible to Loudon duns and bail iffs os the Me of Man was then, or 
aa Boulogne and Dieppe arc now — may have supplied the future novelist’s note¬ 
book wltlian^mytm i..ai^rtaiu even for such worthies as Hir Bingo and Lady llinks, 
Dr. Quack lobe n and Mr. Wiuterblossorn. It should, moreover, bo bonie in mind, 
that during our insular blockade, northern watering-places were not alone favoured 
l»y thu resort of question.ibf. Vharacters from the south. The comparative cheap- 
ocm or living, and especially of education, procured for Sir Walter’s “own romantic 
town ” a constant succession of such visitants, so long ns they could have no access 
to the tables i£H6u and dancing-saloons ..f thu Continent. When I tir>t mingled in 
the society of Ed In burgh fit abounded with English, broken in character and in 
fortune who found a mere title (even a baronet’s one) of consequence enough to 
obtain for them from the proverbially cSTlttons Scotch, a degree of attention to 
which they had long been unaccustomed among those who had chanced to observe 
the progress of their personal historic* ; and I heard many name, when the novel 
was new. a booby of some rank, in whom they recognised a sufficiently accurate 
prototype for Sir Bingo.”— J. G F-ockhart.I 




AN OLD-WORLD LANDLADY. 

But to make up ray tale, 

She breweth good ale, 7 

\ And thereof maketh sale. 

» Skelton. 

v 

Although few, if any, of the countries of Europe have increased 
so rapidly in wealth and cultivation as Scotland during the last 
half-century, Sultan Mahmoud's owls might nevertheless have 
found in Caledonia, at any term within that flourishing period, 
their dowery of ruined villages. Accident or local advantages 
have, in many instances, transferred the inhabitants of ancient 
hamlets, from the situations which their predecessors chose, with 
more respect to security than convenience, to those in which their 
increasing industry and commerce could more easily expand 
itself; and hence places which stand distinguished in Scottish 
history, and which figure in David M'Pherson’s excellent histori¬ 
cal map, can now only bo discerned from the wild moor by the 
verdure which clothes their"site, or, at best, by a few scattered 
ruins, resembling pinfolds, which mark the spot of their former 

existence. 
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The little village of St. Honan's, though it had not yet fallen 
into the state of entire oblivion we have described, was, about 
twenty years since, fast verging towards it. The situation hod 
something in it so romantic, that it provoked the pencil of eveiy 
passing tourist; and we will endeavour, therefore, to describe it 
in language which can scarcely l>e less intelligible than some oi 
their sketches, avoiding, however, for reasons which'scein to us 
of weight, to give any more exact indication of the site, than 
that it is on the southern side of the Forth, and not above thirty 
miles distant from the English frontier.*^ 

A river of considerable magnitude pours its streams through 
a narrow vale, varying in breadth from two. miles to ajourth 
of that distance, and which, being comjH.sed of rich alluvial soil, 
ui and has long Ihvii, enclosed, humbly well inhabited, nod 
cultivated with all the skill of Scottish agriculture. Either sido 
of this valley is bounded by a chain of hills, which, on the right 
in particular, may l*c almost termed mountains. Little brooks 
arising in these ridges, and finding their way to the river, offer 
each its own litTCva'e totlii^udiiatty of the cultivator. Som/ 
° ‘hcmjxjar f«.io large trees, which have as yet escaped the ay 
upon the sides of most there are scattered ]iatchoa ai 
fringes of natural copsewood, abovo and aroimd which the bank 
of the stream arise, somewhat dcsolato in tin) colder months, but 
m summer glowing with dark"puqTlo’heath/or with the golden 
lustre of the broom and gorsc. This is a soijt of scenery peculiar 
to those countries, which Abound, like Scot find, in hills and in 
streams, and where the traveller is ever ni/d anon discovering, 
in some intricate and unexpected* recess, L simple and silvan 
beauty, which pleases him the more, tlmt/it seems to be pecu¬ 
liarly iua own property as the first discoverer. 

n one of theso recesses, and so non/ its opening os to com¬ 
mand tho prospect of the riverf tho broader valloy, and the 
opjiosito chain of lulls, stood, and, unless neglect and desertion 

i • WOr i; 8tU1 thc widcnt and decayed 

vplng o of . § t. .R pDflll a.. The site was singularly picturesque, as 

° f , th0 up a ver} stecphill on 

ho side of which were clustered, as it were upon little terraces, 
the cottages which composed tho place, seeming, as in tho Swiss 
towns on tho Alps, to rise above each other towards tho ruins 
of an old castle,^which continued to occupy tho crest of the 

* [Se« note to Introduction, rf. 2.J- 
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eminence, ami the strength of which had doubtless led the 
neighbourhood to assemble under its walls for protection. It 
must, indeed, have been a place of formidable defence, for on 
the /jide opposite to the town, its walls rose'straight up from 
the verge of a tremendous and rocky precipice, whose base was 
washed by St. Ronan’s Burn , as the brook was entitled. On 
the soutTrmV side, where FEe declivity was less precipitous, the 
ground had been carefully levelled into successive terraces 
which ascended to the summit of the hill, and were, or rather 
had been, connected by staircases of stone, rudely ornamented. 
In peaceful periods the^e terraces had been occupied by the 
gardens of the Castle, and in times of siege they added to its 
security, lor each commanded the one immediately below it, so 
that they could he separately and successively defended, and all 
were exposed to the fire from the place itself—a massive square 
tower of the largest size, surrounded, ns usual, by lower build¬ 
ings, and a high embattled wall. On the northern side arose 
a considerable mountain, of which the descent that lay between 
the eminence on which the Castle was situated seemed a de¬ 
tached portion, and which had been improved ami deepened by 
thrfiesuccessi ve huge trenches. Another very deep trench wus 
drawn in front Cl .he main entrance from the east, where tho 
) Principal gateway formed the ^rmiuztioii „f tin* street whirl- 
aa wo have noticed, ascended from the village, and this last 
\ defence completed the fortifications of the tower 

w- s In 1 t . he a V cie " t gardens of the Castle, and upon all sides of it 
i bC W “ torn * whlch 1 was Precipitous, large old trees had 

- root, the rock and the ancient and ruinous walls 

with their dusky verdure, and increasing the effect of the shattered 
-pile which towered up from the centre. 

°? . th ® tLreah ° ,(1 of this ancient pile, where the “ proud 
pflUflr had in former .lays “reared himself,”* a stranger had a 

TEST? ^mmanding view of the decayed village, the houses 
Ot which to a fanciful imagination, might seem as if they had 
been suddenly an-asted in hurrying down the precipitomChill, 
and fixed as if by magic in the whimsical arrangement wIll'll 
they now presented. It was like a sudden pause in one of' 
Amphion s couptry-dances, when the huts which were to form 
the future Thebes were jigging it to his lute. But, with such 
an observer, tho melancholy excited by the desolate appearande 
8e« tho old balUd of King Estmore, in Pkhcy's R'liqutg. \ 
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of the village soon overcame all the lighterfrolica^of the imagi¬ 
nation. Originally constructed on the humble plan used in the 
building of Scotch cottages about a century ago, the greater 
part of them had been long deserted ; and their fallen roofs, 
blackcneikgablcs, and ruinous walls, showed Desolation’s triumph 
over Poverty. On some huts the afters, varhisTicd with soot, 
were still standing, in whole or in part, like skeletons, and a few, 
wholly or partially covered with UiukJj, seemed still inhabited, 
though scarce habitable ; for the smoke of the )»eaMm;^, which 
prepared the humble meal of the indwellers, stole upwards, not 
only from the chimneys, its regular vent, but from various other 
crevices in the roofs. Nature, in the meanwhile, always chang¬ 
ing, but renewing as she changes, was supplying, by the power 
of vegetation, the fallen and decaying marks of human labour. 
Small pollards, which had Wen formerly planted around the little 
gardens, Tinfl now waxed into huge and high forest-trees ; the 
Iruit trees had extended their branches over the verges of tlio 
little yards, and the hedges had shot up into huge and irregular 
hushes ; while quantities of dock, and nettle s, and hemlock, hid¬ 
ing the ruined walls, were busily converting the wliolo sccnq of 
desolation into a picturesque forest tank. ^ 1 

Two houses in St. Honan's were still in something liko decent 
... essential-^tlucon^ io the spiritual weal of the in- 

,n habitants, the other to tho accommodation of travellers. Thcso 
were the clergyman's manse, and tho village inn. Of tho former 
wo need only say that it formed no exception to tho general rulo 
by which the landed proprietors of Scotland seem to proceed in 
lodging their clergy, not only in tho cheapest, but in tho ugliest 
and most inconvenient house which the genius of masonry can 


contrive. It had the usual number of chimneys—two, namely 
—rising liko asses' cars at either end, widely answered tho pur¬ 
pose for which they were designed ns ill as usual. It had all 
the ordinary leaks and*inlets to the fun* of tho elements, which 
usually form tho subject of the complaints of a Scottish incum¬ 
bent to liis brethren of tho Presbytery ; and, to complete tho 
picture, the clergyman being a bachelor, the pigs had unmolested 
admission to the garden and courtyard, broken windows were 
repaired with brown paper, and tho disordered and squalid appear¬ 
ance of a low farm-house, occupied by a bankrupt^cnaut, dis¬ 
honoured the dwelling of one, who, besides his clerical charocter f 
wus a scholar ami a gentleman, though little of a'lmmorist 
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. Reside the manse stood the k.irk of St. Honan's, a little old 
mansion with a clay fbior, ami an assemblage of wretched pews 
originally of carved oak, but heedfully eloutcil with white fir- 
deaL But the external form of the church was elegant in the 
outline, having been built in Catholic times, when we cannot 
deny to the forms of ecclesiastical architecture that grace, which, 
as good Protest an t s.'w'e refuse to their doctrine. The fabric 
hardly raised its grey and vaulted roof among the crumbling 
hills of mortality by which it was surrounded, and was indeed 
so small in size, and so much lowered in height by the graves 
on the outside, which ascended hall-way up the low Saxon 
windows, that it might itself have appeared only a funeral 
vault, or immsyloum of larger size. Its little square tower, 
with the ancient belfry, alone distinguished it from such a 
monument. But when the grey-headed I .. .. 11 ,- turned the 
keys with his shaking hand, the antiquary \fusadmitted into 
an ancient building, which, from tTHTstyle of its architecture, 
and some monument* of the Mowbray* of St. Romms, which 
the old man was accustomed to jwint out, was generally con- 
jecture.iLto bo as early as the thirteenth century. 

These Mowbray* ot St. Romm’s seem to have boon at one 
tune a very powerful family. They were allied to ami friends 
ot the house of Douglas, at the time when the overgrown 
power of that heroic race made the Stewarts tremble on the 
Scottish throne. It followed that, when, as our old n-tif histo- 
rmu expresses it, “no one dared to strive with a Douglas, nor 
yet with a Douglas’s man, for if he did, he was sure to come 
>y the waur, the family of St. Honan's shared their prosperity 
and became lords of almost the whole of the riel, valley of which 
tiled- mansion commanded the prospect. Rut upon the turning- 
of the tide, in the reign of James 11., they became despoiled of 
the greater part of those fair acquisitions, and succeeding events 
reduced their importance still farther. ’Nevertheless, they were, 
ui the nlMdte of the seventeenth century, still a family of eon- 

Stl r li 010 / an ?- SiU^ahl Mowbray, after the'unhappy 
bat e of Dunbar, distinguished himself liy the obstinate defence 
of the Castle against the arms of Cromwell, who, incensed at 
the opposition winch he had unexpectedly encountered in an 
^obscu™ corner, caused the fortress to be dismantled and blown 
up with gunpowder. 

After this catastrophe, the old Castle was abandoned to 
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.i; but Sir Reginald, when, like Allan Ramsay's Sir Williaip 
Worthy, lie rctunied after the Revolution, built himself a house f 
in the fashion of that later age, which he prudently suited in 
size to the diminished fortunes of his family. It was situated 
about the middle of the village, whose vicinity was not in those 
days judged any inconvenient, ujxui a s|>ot of ground more level 
than was presented by the rest of the ^cliyity, where, as we- 
said before, the houses were notched as it were into the side of 
the steep bank, with little more level ground about them than 
the spot occupied by their site. But the Laird’s house had a 
court in front and a small garden behind, connected with another 
garden, which, occupying three terraces, descended, in cnjula- • 
tion of the orchards of the old Castle, almost to the banks of 
the stream. 

The family continued to inhabit this new messuage until 
about fifty years before the commencement of our history, when 
it was much damaged by a casual fire; and the Laird of tlio 
day, having just succeeded *to a more pleasant and commodious 
[welling at the distance of about three miles from the village, 
determined to abandon the habitation of his ancestors. As ho 
cut down at the same time nil ancient rookery (i>erhap8 to 
defray the expenses of tho migration), it bWItino a common 
remark among tho country folk, that the decay of St. Ronnn's 
began when Laird Lawrence and the crows flew olT. 

Tho deserted mansion, however, was not consigned to owls 
and birds of the desert; on tho contrary, for many years it 
witnessed more fun and festivity than when it had been the 
sombre abode of a grave Scottish Baron of “auld lang syne.” 
In short, it was converted into an inn, ami marked by a huge 
sign, representing on tho one side St. Romm catchiug hold of 
tho dovirs gnmo-leg with his Epi/scopal crook, as tho story may 
bo read in his veracious legend, mf#^!rttffTT!TTier the Mowbray 
arms. It was by far tho best frequented public-houso in that 
vicinity; and a thousand stories were told of thorovels which 
had been hold within its walls, and the gamgyjs achieved 
under tho influence of its liquors. All this, however, had long 
since passed away, according to tho lines in my frontispiece^ 

“ An^rry place, ’twos said, in days of yun> ; 
jlM^Something ail’d it now—tho placo was cursed. M S' 

The worthy couple (servants and favourites of the Mowbray 
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you chose ;—to which it may be added, that she often became ^ 
restive when she thought a company had had “ as much as did 
ftmfi good,” and refused to furnish any more supplies. Then 
her kit. lien was her pride and glory ; she looked to the.d res s in g— 
of even,- dish herself, and there were some with which she 
suffered' no one to interfere. Such were the c ork-^-lflda r. and 
the savoury, uiiuccd collops, which rivalled in ineir way even 
the veal cutlets of our old friend Mrs. Hall, at Ferryb r i dge. 
Meg’s table-linen, bed-linen, and so forth, were alW!.. .4 IfJILe- 
madc, of the best quality, and in the best order ; and a weaiy 
day was that to the chambermaid in which her lynx eye dis¬ 
covered nny neglect of the strict cleanliness which she constantly 
enforced. Indeed, considering Meg’s country and calling, we 
were never ablo to account for her extreme and scrupulous 


nicety, unless by supposing that it afforded her the most apt 
and frequent pretext for ecolduuj her maids; an exercise in 
which she displayed so much - eloquence and energy, that we 
must needs believe it to have Vx^irTTfavourite on*.* 

We have only farther to coinmemorato the moderation of 
Meg’s reckonings, which, when they closed the banquo t, often 
relieved tho apprehensions, instoad of snddeninJ^W^hcart, of 
the rising guest. A shilling for breakfast, three shillings for 
dinner, including a pint of old port, cightccnpenco for a snug 
supper—such were tho charges of the inn at St. Ronans, 
under this landlndy of the olden world, even after tho nine¬ 
teenth century had commenced; and they wero over teudorod 

fimi iu>r goo d fat her never charged 

impossible for 

forties, the 
which it 
The 
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aad whisky the corn which should feed their cattle, had no 
“ ® f 1 . influence °u the opinion of those respectable gentlemen 

and that a little cutting and levelling would have made the 
ascent easy enough ; but let that pass. This alteration of the 
highway was an injury which Meg did not easily forgive to the 
country gentlemen, most of whom she had recollected when 
Ch, Jrc D . - Their fa.hen, ” she sai.i, „ ol CTZaetZ 

tir f !V , ? e "T an - TLen the decay of the village 
tself, which had formerly contained a set of feuars and bonnet- 

mrds, who, under the name of the Chiruppiug Club, contrived 
to drink twopenny, qualified with brandy or whisky at least 
twice or thrice a-week, was some small loi " ^ 

ll.e temper and manners of the landlady scamLawav ill 
customers ot that numerous class, who will not a§ow origimUitv 
to lie an excuse for the breach of decorum, and who little 
accustomed perhaps to attendance at lmnie, love to play the 
great Dmn at an inn, and to have a certain number of bows 

^ r S^wi PeCl » 1CS *’ and a I’ olo b ,|es » in answer to the G— d_n 

yes which tljey bestow on the house, attendance, and crfrrtuin- 
meut Unto those who commenced this sort of l^rtgr in L»>o 
Clachan of St. Honan’s, well could Meg Do,Is pjfit back in 
Hieir own com; and glad they were to ^escape from the ho."* 
wfrh eyes not quite sqaffiflt VltL and ears not more deafened 
than if they had been within hearing of a pitched buttle 
Nature had formal honest Meg for such "encounters • an.l a.- 
her noble soul delighted in them, so her outward ‘Iwli 
were m what Tony TTumpkiu calls a c oncatenation n rcor.nLiJ* 
She had liair of a brindled colour, WKRSTaKt ^dSv 
which was apt to esdnJFTfi-|d£Lf ro m under her m2 

toSn«i e 7i“ t ,r °r n ! nt0 ^wWKion-long Hkiimv Sdf 

tonpioatcd by stout talons—trrev eves tliin iin* « _ t * ‘ 9 

a broad, though flat cTuat, capital'wind am/n’voi^S.lr^Tl 
.mate-h a choir of fish-women.Shc w.sT‘2 
the^rself, in her more gentle moods, that her hark was worse than 

W ‘ at t€Cth co " ld havc a tongue which 
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chanced to recover of some imaginary complaint by the use of 
a mineral well about a mile and a half from the village; a 
fashionable doctor was found to write an analysis of the healing 
waters, with a list of sundry cures ; a speculative builder took 
land in feu, and erected lodging-houses, shops, and even streets. 
At length a tontin e su bscription was obtained to erect an inn, 
which, for the more grace, was called a hotel; and so the 
desertion of Meg Dods became general.* 

She had still, however, her friends and well-wishers, many of 
whom thought, that as she was a lone woman, and known to 
bo well to pass in the world, she would act wisely to retire from 
public life, and take down a sign which had no longer fascina¬ 
tion for guests. But Meg's spirit scorned s ubmi ssion direct or 
implied. “ Her father’s door," she said, “ should bo open to the 
road, till her father’s bairn should be streekit and carried out 
at it with her feet foremost .* It was not for the profit—thero 
was little profit at it ;—profit!—there was a dead loss;—but 
sho wad not be dung by any of them. They maun line a bottle,+ 
maun they !—and an honest public cnnnn serve them! They 
may bottle that likes ; but they shall see that Lueky Dods can 
bottle on ns lang as the best of them—■'ay, though they had 
made a Tamteen of it, and linkit a’ their breaths of lives, 
whilk are in their nostrils, on end of ilk other like a string of 
wild-geese, and the langest liver bruick a’ (whilk wns Binful 
presumption), she would mntch ilk nne of them as lang ns her 
ain wind held out.” Fortunnto it was for Meg, since she had 
formed this doiighty resolution, that although her inn had 
decayed in custom, her land had risen in value in a dogreo 
wlnoh more than coinjienHatcd the balance on tho wrong side 
of her books, and, joined to her*usual providenco and economy, 
enabled her to act up to her lofty purpose. 

Sho prosecuted her trade with every attention to its 
diminished income; shut up tho windows of one half of her 
house, tQ_bafi\c tJio tax-gatherer; rptrcmjied her furniture; 
discharged her pair of jKist-horscs, and pensioned off the old 
hump-backed postilio n who drove them, retaining his .services, 
however, ns an assistant to a still more aged (lostlor. To console 
herself for restrictions by which her pride was secretly wounded, 

Note B. Building-feus in Scotland, 
t This Gallic word (hOtol) was first Introduced in Scotland during the 
Author’s childhood, and was so pronounced by the lower class. 
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other associations formed for the express pur|>ose of getting rid 
ot care and sobriety. Such ilashuRLoccasioned many a racket in 
Meg’s house, and many a bourasque in Meg’s temper. Various 
were the arts of flatter)’ and^violence by which they endeavoured 
to get supplies of liquor, when Meg's conscience told her they 
lmd had too much already. Sometimes they failed, as when 
the croupier of the Heitor Skelter gut himself scalded with the 
mulled wine, in an unsuccessful attempt to coa^ TTTlglbnnidable 
vi rago by a salute; and the excellent president of the Wildfire 
rofPfvcd a broken head from the keys of the cellar, as he 
endeavoured to possess himself of these emblems of authority. 
Hut little did these dauntless officials care for the exul>erant 
frqljes of Meg’s temper, which were to them only- 11 pfiSRy 
Fanny’s way”—the dulcts Amaryllidis ircr. And Meg, on 
her part, though she often called them “.drunken ne’er-do- 
weeks, and thorough-bred High Street blackguards,” allowed 
no other person to speak ill of them in Tier hearing. “They 
were daft callants,” she said, “and that was all — when the 
drink was in_thc_\vit was out — ye could not put an auld 
head upon young shouthers—a young cowt will canter, bo 
it up-hill or down—and what for no?” Was her uniform 
conclusion. 

Nor must wc omit, among Meg's steady customers, “faithful 
amongst the unfaithful found,” the copperzJipsed slifiriff-plnrk 
of the county, who, when summoned by official duty to that 
district of the shire, warmed by recollections of her double- 
brewed alo, and her generous Antigua, always advertised that 
his “ Brieves,” or 44 Comptis,” or whatever other business was 
in hand, were to proceed on such a day and hour, “ within the 
house of Margaret Dods, vintner in St. Honan's.” 

Wc have only farther to notice Meg's modo of conducting 
herself towards chance travellers, who, knowing nothing of 
nearer or more fashionable accommodations, or perhaps con¬ 
sulting rather the state of their purse than of their taste, 
stumbled upon her house of entertainment. Her reception ot 
these was as precarious as the hospitality of a savage nation to 
sailors shipwrecked on their coast. If the guests seemed to 
have made her mansion their free choice—or if she liked their 
appeamneo (and her taste was very cjprifiioua)—above all, if 
they seemed pleased with what they got, and littlo disposed to 
criticise or give trouble, it was all veiy well But if they had 
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come to St. Renan's because the house at the Well was full_ 

or if she disliked what the sailor calls the cut of Jheir jib or 

if, above all, they were critical about tlTcir accommodations, 
none so likely as Meg to give them what in her country is 
called a sloan . In fact, she reckoned such persons a part of 
that ungenerous and ungrateful public, lor whose sake she was 
keeping her house open at a . dead loss, and who had left her, 
as it were, a victim to her patriotic zeal. 

Uence arose the different reports concerning the little inn of 
St. Honan’s, which some favoured travellers praised as the 
neatest and most comfortable old-fashioned house in Scotland, 
where you had good attendance, and good cheer, at moderate 
rates; while others, less fortunate, could only talk of the dark¬ 
ness ol the rooms, the h omeliness of the old furniture, ;uid the 
detectable bad humour of Meg bods, the landlady. 

Reader, if you come from the more sunny aid e of the Tweed 
—or even if, being a Scot, you have had the advantage to be 
born within the last twenty-five yearn, you may be induced to 
think this portrait of Queen Elizabeth, in Dame Quickly’s 
pique d hat aud green apron, somewhat overcharged in the 
Adlfrres. Rut I appeal to my own contemporaries, who have 
known wli&droad, bridle-way, and foot-path, for thirty years, 
whether they do not, every one of them, remember Meg Dods 
—or somebody very like her. Indeed, so much is this the case, 
that, about the period I mention, I should have been afraid to 
have rambled froyx the Scottish metropolis, in almost any 
direction, lest I hod lighted upon some one of the sisterhood of 
Dame Quickly, who might susjieet me of having showed her up 
to the public in the character of Meg Dods. At present, though 
it is possible that some one or two of this peculiar class of wild¬ 
cats may still exist, their talons must he much impaired by 
age; and I think they can do little more than sit, like the 
Giant Pope in the Pilgrim’s Progress, at the door of their 
unfreque nted caverns, and grin at the pilgrims over whom they 
used formerly to execute their despotism. 
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CHAPTER SECOND 

THE GUEST. 

Quis novns liic hospes T 

DlDO APUD VlROILIUM. 

Cli'am-maid ! Tlio Qcrovnan in tho front parlour ! 

Hoots’s free Translation of toe Eneid. 

It was on a fine summers day that a solitary traveller rode 
under tho old-fashioned archway, and alighted in tho court¬ 
yard of Meg Pods’s inn, and delivered the bridle of his horse 
to the hump-booked po^iilinn*—Bring my saddle-bags," ho 
said, “ into tho house—or stay—I am abler, I think, to carry 
them than you.” He then assisted the jioor meagre groom to 
unbuckle the straps which secured tho humble and now despised 
convenience, and meantime gave strict charges that his horse 
should l>o unbridled, and put into a clean and comfortable stall, 
the girth slacked, and a cloth cast over his loins; but that tho 
saddle should not bo removed until he himself came to see lino 
dressed. 

The companion of his travels seemed in tho hostler’s cyo 
deserving of his care, being a strong active horse, fit cither for 
the road or field, but rather high in bone from a long journey, 
though from the state of his skin it apj>carcd tho utmost caro 
had been bestowed to keep him in condition. While tho 
groom obeyed the stranger’s directions, the latter, with the 
saddlo-bags laid over his arm, entered the kitchen of tho inn. 

Hero ho found the landlady herself in none of her most 
blessed humours. The cook-maid was abroad on some errand, 
and Meg, in a.close review of tho kitchen apparatus, was mak¬ 
ing the unpleasant discovery, that trenchers had been broken 
or cracked, i*>t8 and sauccjMms not so accurately sgpured os her 
precise notions of clcanliiloss required, which, joined to other 
detections of a more petty description, stirred hor bile in no 
small degree; so that, while sho disarranged and arrangod the 
she maundered, in an undertone, complaints and menaces 
against the absent delinquent. 

Tho entrance of a guest did not induce her to suspend this 
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agreeable amusement—she just "lanced at him i 

then turned her back short m. hi,,, . 1 ^ ie eQ tered, 

and her soliloquy of lamentation Tnitl C °. ntlu , ue<1 ker labour 
recognised in the pcrW of she thou g ht *** 

yissrss^ 

5SYi u E£ 3£ H 3 

and apostrophise her absent 1 ’ i . coutl,mcd to soliloquise 

Paring ^ZV dmnidCnS ’ With ° Ut eve “ »P- 

a X, dCU ' S »-* ° f 

and ha’ 1" 1 thcy 11 break nie out of house 

of“L“AS t ‘; 1 'iT w,eb " gs rcsted o, ‘«- ■»* 

«aw that ghost o; no C llf t S ° me 1 ,, °e t<! ° f ' Vclcomc ’ » 0 "’ 
to have any notice fr b m ^ 8 * ,cak lirst > * *»c intended 

said the strange?. ° W nc<llmu,tancc ‘» Mistress Margaret Dods 1 " 

in the same breath, and* 1 b^gan^o rJb •!'bLsT^ ? ll "“-“l Mcg > 
more vehemence than before*—th,- drv I candlestick with 

s*** ^ «««• —S 

w, ‘° 40 •*. ^ hi. 

~ “ there's „ 

Dodil” iuiJ°the'^L" 0t B<>t tt ° lettcr 1 80114 y° u ’ Miatnas 

“ H0W ,h0uld ’■ ^the bo.Ua.; «the, be„ 
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tVeu awa the po«t office from us—moved it down till the Spa 
well yonder, as they ca’d.” 

“ Why. that is but. a step off,’’ observed the guest. 

“ Yc " ill get there the sooner,” answered the hostess. 

“ Nay, but," said the guest, “ if you had sent there for my 
letter, you would have learned”- 

“ I’m no wanting to learn onything at my years," said Meg. 
“If folk have onything to write to me about, they may gie 
the letter to John Flislop, the carrier, that has used the road 
these forty years. As for the letters at the post-mistress’s, as 
they ca’ her down by yonder, they may bide in her shop- 
window, wi' the snaps and bawbee rows, till Beltane, or I loose 
them. I'll never file my fingers with them. Post-mistross, 
indeed I—Upsetting cutty! I mind her fou weel when bIio 
droo’d penance for antenup”-yj 

Laughing, but interrupting Meg in good time for the cha¬ 
racter of the post-mistress, the stranger assured her he had sent 
his fishing-rod and trunk to her confidential friend the carrier, 
and that lie sincerely hoped she would not turn an old acquaint¬ 
ance out of her promises, especially ns he believed ho could not 
Bleep in a bed within fivo miles of St. Honan’s, if he knew that 
her Blue room was unengaged. 

“Fishing-rod!—Auld acquaintance!—Bluo room!" echoed 
Meg in some surprise; and, facing round upon the stmnger, 
and examining him with some interest and curiosity,—“ Yo'll 
be nao bag-man, then, after a’ 1" 

“ No," said the traveller ; “ not since I hnvo laid tho soddlo- 
bags out of my hand." 

“Weel, I cannn say but I am glad of that—I canna bide 
their yanking way of knapping English at every word.—I have 
kont decent lads among them too—What for no?—But that 
was when they stopped up here whiles, liko other douco folk; 
but since they gaed down, the hail flight of them, like a string 
of wild-geese, to tho now-fashionod hofctle yonder, I am told 
there are ns mony hcllicnto tricks played in tho travellers’ room, 
as they bchovo to call it, ns if it were fou of drunken young 
lairds." 

“That is because they have not you to keep good order 
among them, Mistress Margaret." 

“ Ay, lad 1" replied Meg; “ ye are a fine blaw-in-iny-lug, to 
think to cuitlo mo off sae cloverly I" And, facing about up I 
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her guest, she honoured him with a more close and curious 
investigation than she had at first designed to bestow upon him. 

All that .she remarked was in her opinion rather favourable 
to the stranger. lie was a well-made man, rather above than 
under the middle size, and apparently betwixt five-and-twenty 
and thirty years of age—for, although he might, at first glance, 
have passed for one who had attained the latter period, yet, 
on a nearer examination, it seemed as if the burning sun of a 
warmer climate than Scotland, and perhaps some fatigue, both 
of body and mind, had imprinted the marks of care and of 
manhood upon his countenance, without abiding the course of 
years. His eyes and teeth were excellent, and his other 
features, though they could scarce be termed handsome, ex¬ 
pressed sense and acuteness; he bore, in his aspect, that ease 
and composure of manner, equally void of awkwardness and 
affectation, which is said emphatically to mark the gentleman; 
and, although neither the plainness of his dress, nor the total 
want of the usual attendants, allowed Meg to suppose him a 
wealthy man, she had little doubt that he was above the rank 
of her lodgers in general. Amidst these observations, and 
while she was in the course of making them, the good landlady 
was embarrassed with various obscure recollections of having 
seen the object of them formerly ; hut when, or on what occa¬ 
sion, she was quite unable to call to remembrance. She was 
particularly puzzled by the cold and sarcastic expression of a 
countenance, which she could not by any means reconcile with 
the recollections which it awakened. At length she Said, 
with as much courtesy as she was capable of assuming,— 
“ hither I have seen you before, sir, or some ano very like ye ? 
— Yc ken the Blue room, too, and you a stranger in these 
parts V' 

“Not so much a stranger as you may suppose, Meg, M said 
the guest, assuming a more intimate tone, “ when I call myself 
Frank Tyrrel.” 

“Tirl!” exclaimed Meg, with a tone of wonder—“It’s im¬ 
possible! You cannot be Francic Tirl, the wild caliant that 
was fishing and bird-nesting here seven or eight years syuo— 
it canna be—Francic was but a caliant!” 

“ a dd seven or eight years to that boy's life, Meg,” said 
the stranger, gravely, “and you will find you have the man who 
is now before you.” 
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“ Even we !” said Meg, with a glance at the reflection of her 
own countenance in the copper coffee-pot, which she had 
scoured so brightly that it did the office of a mirror—“Just 
e’en sno — but folk maun grow nuld or die.—But, Mr. Tirl, for 
I mamma ca* ye Francie now, I am thinking"- 

“Call me what you please, good dame," said the stranger; 
“ it has been so long since I heard any one call me by a name 
that sounded like former kindness, that such a one is more 
agreeable to me than a lord’s title would be.” 

“ Weel, then, Maister Francie—if it be no offence to you— 
I hope ye are no a Nabob?” 

“ Not I, I can safely assure you, my old friend ;—but what 
an I were?” 

“Naothing—only maybe I might bid ye gang farther, and 
be waur served.— Nabobs indeed! tho country’s plagued wi* 
them. They have raised tho price of eggs and pootry for 
twenty miles round — But what is my business?—They use 
alinaist a’ of them the Well down by—they need it ye ken for 
tho clearing of their cop|>er complexions, that need scouring as 
much as my saucepans, that naebody can clean but mysell.” 

“ Well, my good friend,” said Tyrrel, “ tho upshot of all this 
is, I hope, that I am to stay and have dinner hero?” 

“What for no?” replied Mrs. Dods. 

“ And that I am to have the Bluo room for a night or two— 
I>crhap3 longer ? ” 

“ I dinna ken that,” said tho dame.—“The Bluo room is the 
best— and they that get ncist l>cst aro no ill aff in this warld.” 

“ Arrange it as you will,” said tho stranger, “ I lcavo the 
wholo matter to you, mistress.—Meantime, I will go see after 
my horse.” 

“ The merciful man,” said Meg, when her guest had left tho 
kitchen, “is merciful to his beast.— Ho had aye something 
about him by ordinar, that callant —But eh, sirs! there is a 
sair chango on his check-haffit sinco I saw him last 1—He sail 
no want a good dinner for nuld lang sync, that I’so engage for.” 

Meg set about tho necessary preparations with all tho 
natural energy of her disposition, which was bo much exerted 
ipon her culinary cares, that her two maids, on their return to 
the houso, escaped tho bitter reprimand which she had been 
previously, conning over, in reward for their alleged s latter nly 
negligence. Nay, bo far did she carry her complaisance, that 
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when Tyrrcl crossed the kitchen to recover his saddlc-ba^s she 
formally rebuked Epj»ie for an idle taupic, for not carryin*' the 
gentleman's things to his loom. 

“ I thank you, mistress/' said Tyrrcl; “ but I have some 
drawings and colours in these saddle-bags, and I always like to 
carry them myself.” 

‘•Ay, and are you at the painting trade yet?” said Meg- 

an unco sinister ye used to make with it lang syne ” 

“ I cannot live without it,” sai.l Tyrrel ; and, ’ taking the 
saddle-bags, was formally inducted by the maid into a suin' 
apartment, where he soon had the satisfaction to behold a 
capital dish of minced collops, with vegetables, and a jug of 
excellent ale, placed on the table by the careful hand of Meg 
herself He could do no less, in acknowledgment of the honour 
than ask Meg for a bottle of the yellow seal, “ if there was any 
of that excellent glarct still left." 

“Left?—ay is there, walth of it,” said Meg; “ I dinna gio 
it to everybody—AJi ! Maister Tirl, ye have not got ower your 
auld tricks !—I am sure, if ye arc painting for your leeving, as 
you say, a little rum and water would come cheaper, and’do 
ye as much good. But ye maun hac your ain way the day, 
nae doubt, if ye should never have it again.” 

Away trudged Meg, her keys clattering as she went, and, 
alter much rummaging, returned with such a bottle of claret 
as no fashionable tavern could have produced, were it called 

a i dU | ke ’ °J at u duke ’ 8 P rice ; ail, l «hc seemed not a little 
gratified when her guest assured her that he had not yet for- 

SiiS r? CXC f , e r t . ?g V0 I Ur - Sho re,ir «l after these acts of 
hospitakty and left tlmlfF^gcr to enjoy in quiet the excellent 
matter# which she had placed before him. X 

But there was that on Tyrrel’s mind which defied the cn- 

,° f r° d ^ ,CCr a,,,J of wino * which oidv maketh 
man s heart glad when that heart has no secret oppression to 

counteract its influence. Tyrrcl found himself on a spot which 

Hniriil d °l ‘ n Vi at < ¥ ,ghtful 8easo,, > " hen youth and high 
JJ ^ S - a ' vakei1 “l 1 tl ‘°» e Mattering promises which are so ill kept 
to manhood. He drew his chair into the embrasure of the old- 
fashioned window, and throwing up the sash to cinoy the fresh 
air, suffered his thoughts to return to former davs, while his 
eyes wandered over objects which they had not loo'ked upon for 
several eventful years. He coidd behold beneath his eye tho 
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lower part of the decayed village, as its mins peeped from the 
umbrageous shelter with which they were shrouded. Still 
lower down, upon the little holm which forms its churchyard, 
was seen the Kirk of St. RorianV; and looking yet farther, 
towards the junction of St. Ronan’s Bum with the river which 
traversed the larger dale or valley, he could sec, whitened by 
the western sun, the rising houses, which were either newly 
^ finished, or in the act of being built, about the medicinal spring. 

“ Time changes all around us,” such was the course of 
natural though trite reflection, which flowed upon TyrreFs 
mind ; €< wherefore should loves and friendships have a longer 
date than our dwellings and our monuments?” As ho indulged 
these sombre recollections, his officious landlady disturbed their 
tenor by her entrance. 

U T was thinking to offer you a dish of tea, Maistcr Francic, 
just for the sake of nuld hjjg sync, and I’ll gar the quean 
Bcenic bring it here, and mask it mysell.—But yo arena done 
with your wine vet ?" 

w w 

“I am indeed, Mrs. Dods," answered Tyrrel; “and I beg 
you will remove the l>ottlo.” 

“ Remove the l>ottle, ami the wine no half drunk out 1” said 
Meg, displeasure lowering on her brow; “ I hope there is nac 
fault to he found wi’ tho wine, Maistcr Tirl I" 

To tins answer, which was put in a tone nsomhlincr defiance, 
Tyrrel submissively replied, by declaring “ tho claret not only 
unexceptionable, but excellent.” 

“ And what for dinna ye drink it, then 1” said Meg, sharply ; 

“ folk should never ask for mair liquor than they can mak a 
gudo uso of. Maybo yo think wo have tho fnsliion of tho tablo- 
dot, as they ca’ their new-fangled ordinary down-by yonder, 
where a’ tho bits of venegar cruets nro put awa into an awmry, 
as they tell me, and ilk ano wi’ tho bit dribbles of ayndinga in 
it, and a pa|»cr about the neck o’t, to show which of tho 
customers is aught it—thero they Btand like doctor’s drogs— 
and no an honest Scottish umtchkin will ano o’ their viols 
baud, granting it were nt the fouost" 

“ Perhaps,'" said Tyrrel, willing to indulgo tho spleen and. 
prejudice of his oliLacquaintance, “ perhaps the wiiio" is not'so 
good as to make full measure desirable." 

“Ye may say that, lnd—and yet them that sell it might 
afford a gudo penniworth. for they hao it for the making— 
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maist feck of it ne’er saw France or Portugal. But as I was 
saying—this is no ane of their new-fangled places, where wine 
is put by for them that canna drink it—when the cork’s drawn 
the bottle maun be drunk out—and what for no ?—unless it 
be corkit.” 

“ I agree entirely, Meg,” said her guest ; “ but my ride 
..to-day has somewhat heated me—and I think the dish of 
tea you promise me, will do me more good than to finish my 
bottle.’’ 

“ Na, then, the best I can do for you Is to put it by, to be 
sauce f or the wild duck the mom ; for I think ye said ye were 
to bide here for a day or twa." 

“ It is my very puri>osc, Meg, unquestionably," replied 
Tyrrel. 

“ Sac be it then,” said Mrs. Dods ; “ and then the liquor’s no 
lost—it has been seldom sic claret as that has simmered in a 
jjjiucepaii, let me tell you that, neighbour;—and I mind the 
dajV^TTen, hcadach or nao hcadach, ye wad hac been at the 
hinder-end of that bottle, and maybe anithcr, if ye could have 
gotten it wiled out of me. But then ye hail your cousin to 
help you—Ah ! he was a blithe bairn that Valentine Buhner ! 
—Ye were a canty calhuit too, Maiater Fraucie, and mucklo 
ado I had to keep ye baith in order when ye were on the 
ramble. But ye were a thought-douccr than Valentine—But 
oh, lie was a bonny laddie !—wi* ccnlike diamonds, checks 
like roses, a head like a hcathcrtap—ho was the first I ever 
saw wear a crap, as they ca’ it, but a’ body cheats the barber 
now—and he had a laugh that wad hoe raised the dead !— 
What wi’ flyting on him, and what wi’ laughing at him, there 
was uae minding ony other liody when that Valentino was in 
the house.—And how is your cousin, Valentine Buhner, Maister 
Francie ?” 

Tyrrel looked down, and only answered with a sigh. 

“Ay—and is it even sac?" said Meg; “and has the puir 

bairn been sae soon removed frao this fashions warld ?—Ay_ 

ay—we maun a’ gang ao gate—crackit quart-stoups and geiscu’d 
barrels—leaky quaighs are we a’, and canna keep in the liquor 
of life—Ohon, sirs !—Was the puir lad Bulmcr frae Bu’iner 
Bay, where they land the Hollands, think ye, Maister Francie 1 
—They whiles rin in a pickle tea there too—I hope that is good 
that I have made you, Maister Francie?” 
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“ Excellent, my good dnmc,” said Tyrrcl ; but it was in a 
tone of voice which i ntimated that she had pressed upon a 
subject which awakened some unpleasant reflection's: 

“ And when did this puir lad die?” continued Meg, who was 
not without her share of Eve’s qualities, and wished to know 
something concerning what seemed to affect her guest so par¬ 
ticularly ; but he disappointed her purpose, and at the same 
time awakened another train of sentiment in her mind, by 
turning again to the window, and looking upon the distant 
buildings of St, Honan’s Well. As if he had observed for the 
first time these new objects, he said to Mistress Dods, in an 
indifferent tone, “You have got some gay new neighbours 
yonder, mistress.” 

“ Neighbours,” said Meg, her wrath beginning to arise, as it 

always did U|K»n any allusion to this sore subject_“ Ye may 

•a’ them neighbours if ye like—but the deil flee awa wi’ the 
neighbourhood for Meg I)ods !" 

“ I suppose," said Tyrrcl, as if he did not observe her dis¬ 
pleasure, “that yonder is the Fox Hotel they told me of?” 

“The Fox 1" said Meg; “I am sure it is tho fox that has 

aimed off a’ my geese. —I might shut up USilso, Maister 

rrancic, if it was the thing I lived by—mo that has seen a’our 

gentlefolks bairns, and gicn them snaps and sugar-biscuit maist 

of them wi’ my am hand 1 They wad hac seen my father’s 

roof-tree fa down and smoor mo beforo they wad hao gicn a 

bodd e apicco to havo propped it up—but they could a’ link 

out their fifty pounds ower head to bigg a bottle at tho Well 

yonder. And mucklc they hao inadoFt—the bankrupt body, 

bundle Lawson, hasna j«id them a lmwlico of four terms’ 
rent.” - 


“ Surely mistress, I think if tho Well became so famous for 
its cures, the lenat the gentlemen could lmvo done was to rnako 
you the priestess.” 

“ Mo priestess! I am nae Quaker, I wot, Maister Fmncio ; 
and I nc\er heard of ale wife that turned preacher, except 
Luckio Buchan in the West * And if I were to preach, I think 
I have mair the spirit of a Scottishwoman, than to preach in 
tho very room they hao been dancing in ilka night in tho week, 

* Tho foundress of a sect called Buchanitcs : a sneclas of To.nn. 

1 •» "•»» *-> »» 
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Saturday itsell not excepted, and that till twal o’clock at night. 
Na, na, Maister Francie; I leave the like o’ that to Mr. Simon 
n Chatterly, as they ca’ the bit prelatic^l^sprig of divinity from 
the town yonder, that plays at cards and dances six days in the 
week, and on the seventh reads the Common Prayer-book in 
the ball-room, with Tam Simson, the drunken barber, for his 
clerk.” 

“ I think I have heard of Mr. Chatterly,” said Tyrrel. 

“ Ye’ll be thinking o’ the sermon he has printed,” said the 
angry dame, 44 where he compares their nasty puddle of a well 
yonder to the pool of Betlicsda, like a foul-mouthed, tleeching, 
feather-headed fule as he Is! He should hao kend that the 
place got a’ its fame in the times of Black Po|>ery; and though 
they pat it in St. Ronan’s name, I'll never believe for one that 
the honest man had ony hand in it ; for I hac been tellM by 
ane that sidd ken, that he was nae Roman, but only a Cuddie, or 
Culdee, or such like.—But will ye not take anither dish of tea, 
Maister Francie 1 and a wee bit of the diet-loaf, raised wi’ my 
ain fresh butter, Maister Francie ? ami no wi’ greasy kitchen- 
fee, like the seedcake down at the confectioner’s yonder, that 
x has as moviy deSd tlees as curvoy in it. Set him up for confec¬ 
tioner 1 Wi* a penniworth of rye-meal, ami anither of tryacle, 
and twa or three carvey seeds, I will make better confections 
than ever cam out of his ov en,” _ 

11 1 have no doubt of that, Mrs. Dods,” said the guest; 44 and 
I only wish to know how these new comers were able to estab- 
lislj themselves against a house of such good repufiHlOU and 
old standing as yours 1 —It was the virtues of the miueral, I 
daresay; but how came the waters to recover a character all 
at once, mistress V 9 

“ I dinna ken, sir—they used to he thought good for naetliing, 
but here and there for a puir body’s bainj, that had gotten tho 
cruells,* and could not afford a penniworth of salts. But my 
Leddy Penelope Penfcather had fa’an ill, it’s like, as nae other 
body had ever fell ill, and sae she was to bo cured some 
gate naebody was ever cured, which was naetliing rnair than 
was reasonable—and iny leddy, ye ken, has wit at wall, and 
has a’ the wise folk out from Edinburgh at her house at 
Windywa’s yonder, which it Ls her leddy ship's will and pleasure 
to call Air Castle—and they have a* their different turns, and 

• Kficroudlt*. Kina'ii eviL 
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Home can clink verges, wi tlicir talc, as wccl as Kob Bums or Allan 
Ramsay—ami sonic rin up bill and down dale, knapping the 
chucky stanes to pieces wi' hammers, like sac mony roadmakers 
run daft —tiny sac it is to sec how the warhl was made !—and 
some that play on all manner of ten-stringed instruments—and 
a wheen sketching souls, that ye may see perched like craws on 
ever)* cmig in the country, eVn working at your ain trade, 
Maister Franeie ; forby men that had been in foreign parts, or 
said they had been there, whilk is a* ane, yc ken, and mayl>e 
twa or three draggle-tailed misses, that wear my Leddy Pene¬ 
lope’s follies when she has dune wi* them, as her queans of 
maids wear her second-hand daithes. So, after her leddyship’s 
happy recovery, as they cn’d it. down cam the liaill tribe of wild 
geese, and settled by the Well, to dine thereout oil the baro 
grand, like a wheen tinklers; and they had sangs, and tunes, 
and healths, nao doubt, in praise of the fountain, as they cn'd 
the Well, and of Leddy Penelope Penfeather; and, lastly, they 
behoved a’ to take a solemn bumper of tlie spring, which, as I 
am tauld, made unco havoc among them or they wan hame ; and 
this they ca'd Picknick, and a plague to them 1 And sno the 
jig was begun after her leddyship’s pi|>e, and mony a mad 
measure has Wen danced sin* syne ; for down cam masons and 
inurgeon-mnkers, and preachers ami player-folk, and Episco¬ 
palians and IVlgtl iodis ts, ami fools and fiddlers, and Papists and 
piebakers, and doctors and ilrugsters ;"Ty the shop-folk, that 
sell trash and trumpery at three prices—and so up got the 
bonny new Well, and down fell the honest auld town of St 
Honan’s, where blithe decent folk had been heartsome enough 
for mony a day Wfore ony o' them were born, or ony sic vapour¬ 
ing fancies kittled in their cracked brains,” 

“ What said your landlord, the Laird of St Ronan’s, to all 
this V' said Tyrrel. 

“ 1st my landlord ye are asking after, Maistcr Francio ?— 
the Laird of St. Ronan’s is nao landlord of mine, and I think 
yo might hnc minded that—Na, na, thanks be to Praise 1 
Meg Dods is baith land/ord and land/iddt/. Ill enough to keep 
the doors open as it is, let bo facing Whitsunday and Martin- 
nias—an auld leather pock thcro is, Maister Francio, in ano of 
worthy Maister Bindloose tho alie nff-clork’ s pigeon-holes, in his 
dowcot of a closet in the burgh J^ancl therein is baith charter 
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and sasine, and special service to boot • and that will be chapter 
and verse, speer when ye list.” 

“I had quite forgotten,” said Tyrrel, “that the inn was 
your own; though I remember you were a considerable landed 
proprietor.” 

“Maybe I am,” replied Meg, “maybe I am not; and if I 
be, what for no ?—But as to what the Laird, whose grandfather 
was ray fathers landlord, said to the new doings yonder—ho 
just junifted at the ready jtenuy, like a cock at a n „,l 

feu’d the bonny holm beside the Well, that they a’.l Saints- 
" ell-holm, that was like the best land in his'aught, to bo 
airved, and biggit, and howkit up, just at the pleasure of Jock 
Ashler the stano-iuasoji, that ea’s hiniscll an arkiteck — there’s 
nae living for new words in this new warld neither, and that is 
another vex to auhl folk fiuch as me—It’s a shame o’ the young 
Laird to let his mild patrimony- gang the gate it’s like to'gaug, 
and my heart is sair to see’t, though it has but little cause to 
care what conies of him or his.” 

“Is it the same Mr. Mowbray,” said Mr. Tyrrel, “who still 
holds the estate?—the old gentleman, you know, w hom I had 
some dispute with ”- 


"About hunting moor-fowl ujiou the Spring- well-head 
inuirs ?” said Meg. “Ah, lad! honest Maister Bindlooso 
brought you neatly off there—Na, it’s no that honest man, but 
his son John Mowbray —the tother has slept dowu-by in St. 
lionau s Kirk for these Bix or seven years.” 

“ Did he leave,” asked Tyrrel, with something of n fdtering 
voice, no other child than the present laird t" ~~ 

“No other son,"said Meg; “and there’s e’en eneugh, unless 
ho could have left a better ane.” 


“He died, then,” said Tyrrel, “ 
chUdren ?" 


excepting this son, 


without 


By your leave, no,* said Meg; “there is the lassie Miss 
Clara, that keeps house for the laird, if it cau be ca’d keepiii" 
house, for lie is almost aye down at the Well yonder—so a sum’ 
kitchen Berves them at the Shaws.” 

“Miss Clara will have but a .lull time of it there during her 
brothers absence," said the stranger. 

“ floofc *—ihe has her often jinketing about, and back and 
orward, wi a the fine llichtering fools that come yonder; and 
chapping palms wi* them, and linking at their dances and 
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daflings. I wuss nae ill conic o’t, but it’s a shame liei father’s 
daughter should keop company wi’ a' that scaufT and niff of 
physic-students, and writers’ prentices, and bagmen, and siclike 
trash as arc down at the Well yonder.” 

“ You are severe, Mrs. Dods,” replied the guest. 44 No doubt 
Miss Clara’s conduct deserves all sort of freedom.” 

44 I am saying naething against her conduct,” said the damo ; 
“and there's nae ground to say onything that I ken of—But I 
wad hae like draw to like, Maister Francie. I never quarrelled 
the ball that the gentry used to hae at my bit house a glide 
wheen years bygane—when they came, the nuld folk in their 
coaches, wi' lung-tailed black horses, and a wheen galliard 
gallants on their hunting horses, and wony a decent leddy 
behind her ain goodinan, and inony a bonny smirking lassie on 
her pownic, and wha sac happy as they — And what for no? 
And then there was the farmers’ ball, wi’ the tight lads of 
yeomen with the brank new blues and the buckskins—Theso 
were decent meetings—but then they were a' ao man’s bairns 
that were at them, ilk nnc keml ilk other—they danced farmers 
wi' farmers' daughters, at the tanc, and gentles wi’ gcntlo 
blood at the tother, unless maybe when soino of the gentlemen 
of the Killnakelty Club would gio mo a round of the floor 
mysell, in the way of dafting and fun, and me no able to flyte 
on them for laughing—I am sure I never grudged theso inno¬ 
cent pleasures, although it has cost mo maybe a week’s redding 
up, ero I got the better of the confusion.” 

44 But, dame,” said Tyrrel, " this ceremonial would be a little 
hard upon strangers like myself, for how were wo to fiud part¬ 
ners in these family parties of yours I” 

44 Never you fash your thumb about that, Maister Francie,” 
returned the landlady, with a knowing wink.— 41 Evory Jack 
will find a Jill, gang the world as it may—and, at tho warst 
o’t, better hae some fashory in finding a partner for tho night, 
than get yoked with ano that you may not be ablo to shako oft 
tho morn." 

44 And does that sometimes happen ?” asked tho stranger. 

44 Happen 1—and is’t amang tho Well folk that yo main ?” 
exclaimed tho hostess. 44 Was it not tho last season, as they ca’t, 
no farther gano, that young Sir Bingo Binks, tho English lad 
wi* tho red coat, that keeps a mail-coach, and drives it him- 
sell, gat cleckit with Miss Rachel Bonnyrigg, the auld Leddy 
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Ivoupengirth a lang-legged daughter—aud they danced sac Jan- 
. thcg.tljer, that there was inair said than suld hac been said 
about it—and the lad would fain have louped back, but the 
auld leddy held him to his tackle, and the Commissary Court 
and somebody else made her Leddy Links in spite of Sir‘Bingo's 

v?—i > Le , 1,as ,,ever daured take her to his friends in 
England, but they have just wintered and summered it at the 
" ell ever since—and that is what the Well is good for ' ” 

“ And does Clara,—I mean does Miss Mowbrav, keep com 
pany wuli such women as these?" said Tyrrel, with a tone of 
1 l ,e «Jieched as he proceeded with the question. 

,hat can sho do, puir tiling?" said the dame. “She 
maun keep the company that her brother keeps, for .-he is clearly 
dependent.—But, speaking of that, I ken what I have to do 
and that is no little, before it darkens. I have sat clavcring 
with you ower lang, Maistcr Franeie." 

And away she marched with a resolved step, and soon the 
clear octaves of her voice were heard in shrill admonition to 
her hand-maTnens. *- 

Tyrrel paused a moment in deep thought, then took his nat 
paid a visit to the stable, where his horse saluted him with 
eatli ering ea rs, and that low amicable neigh, with which that 
animal acknowledges the approach of a loving and beloved 
inend. Having seen that the faithful creature was in every 
respect attended to, Tyrrel availed himself of the continued 
and lingering twilight, to visit the old castle, which, upon 
former occasions, had been his favourite evening walk. He 
remained while the light permitted, admiring the prospect 
we attempted to describe in the first chapter, and comparing 
as in his former revejde, the faded hues of the glimmering land¬ 
scape to those of human life, when early youth and hoi»o had 
ceased to gild them. 

to , t ^° inn - aud a light supper on a Welsh 
mbbit and the dames honic-hrewed, were stimulants of livelier 
, Ieaflt '^re^gRcd thoughts and the Blue bedroom, to the 
honour of wlnch-TiThad been promoted, received him a con- 
tented, if not a cheerful tenant. 

Vo 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

There W government in all society—- 
\ Bees have their Queens, and stag herds have their leader; 
t Dome had lier Consul!*, Athene had her Archons, 

\ And wo, sir, have our Managing Committee. 

Tiie Ai.ni’M ok St. Honan's. 

Francis Tyurbl was, in tlio course of the next day, formally 
nettled in his own ohl quarters, where he announced his pur¬ 
pose of remaining for several days. The old-established earriei 
of the place brought his fishing-rod and travelling trunk, with 
a letter to Meg, dated a week previously, desiring her to prepare 
to receive an old acquaintance. This annunciation, though 
something of the latest, Meg received with great cjpnnlaccnc ^ 
observing, it was a civil attention in Maister Tin ; and that 
John Hislop, though he was not just sac fast, was far surer 
than ony post of them a*, or express either. She also observed 
with satisfaction, that there was no gumcase along with her 
guest’s baggage ; “ for that weary gunning had brought him 
and her into trouble—the lairds had cried out upon’t, as if she 
made her house a l\owtT for common fowlers and poachers ; and 
yet how could she hinder twa daft hcinpic cnllonts from taking 
a start and an owcr-loup?* They had been ower the neigh¬ 
bour’s ground they hail leave on up to the march, aud they 
werena just to hen inciths when the moorfowl got up.’ 1 

In a day or two her guest fell into such quiet and solitary 
habits, that Meg, herself tho most rcstloss and bustling of hu¬ 
man creatures, began to bo vexed, for want of tho trouble which 
she expected to havo had with him, experiencing, perhaps, the 
same sort of feeling from his extreme ami passive indifferenco 
on all points, that a good horseman has for tho o\xj^paticnt 
8teed, which ho can scarce feel under him. His walks were 
devoted to tho most solitary recesses among tho neighbouring 
woods and hills—his fishing-rod was often loft behind him, or 
carried merely as an apology Jor sauntering slowly by the banks 
of some little brooklet—and his success so indifferent, that Mog 

• The uauaI expre^alon for a "light encroachment on a neighbour's property. 
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tf! ; l,c piper of P^bles* would have caught a creelfu’ before 
Master hrancie had made out tl.e half-dozen; so that he was 

obliged, for peace’s sake, to vindicate his character bykillinH 
handsome salmon. ’ y 1 *S a 

FIe T Xi’ B • I, f‘ ti | n " 1 aS * Ie {? ca,ie<1 i( . "-ont on equally slowly • 
He often, indeed, showed her the sketches which he brought 

vmJ^r k V, n '! USC ‘ I r ? nis . h at l,0,nc J but Meg held them 

sir. srr i 

r Jsiit 

creep ™ an «*“ ■»«•*. and folk maun 

^53£S#=5 

M-wom^-rtS Si feS r ,f°, rth i° Ndl ^ Tro ^.. 

communication between the Aulrl t " °” y , neiUniI channel of 
™ in favour thi «*1 ->■• 

her way to the Well The ,iu- * 1 \ C ,* V P ,LSSC< * her door on 

fuh,—the merits of L 7 8 ^ . the first «*■*» of her 

!"• tn,th > been so much annoyed and“ ^ h * 

he report of clever persons, LomplishSklT l"' 0 ?’ w,t 1 
lencc, arriving day after day at the Hotel h T ° 

Wed m this fortunate opportunity to tr ’„ i h ° Wa f over * 
their own way • and it mnv » u > m.i* ^i ^? U np , h over them ir 

her lodger lost notMnrr hv \ * * Ievc ^» that the excellences o: 

“i SitaTStWMSE T gh hCT , 

Ef.-for it J fa ane of the ^ To,"" 1 - 

Ths Mid pijxtr was famous at the myetej 
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down yonder would pie their lups to look at what lie has been 
doing—he pets gowd in gowpuis, for three downright scarts and 
three cross anes—And he is no an ungratelul loon, like Dick 
Tinto, that had nac sooner my good five-aud-twenty shillings 
in his pocket, than he gaed down to birl it awn at their bonny 
hot tie yonder, but a decent quiet lad, that kens when ho is 
weel nff, and bides still at the auld howff—And what for no? 
—Tell them all this, and hear what they will say till t.” 

Indeed, mistress, I can tell ye that already, without during 
my shanks for the matter,” answered Nelly Trotter ; “ they will 
o’en say that ye are ac auld fulc and me auithcr, that may hae 
some judgment in coek-brco or in scato-rumples, but maunna 
hush our beards al>out'oTiTthing else.” 

u Wad they say sac, the front 1 ess villains? and me been a 
housekeeper this thirty year !” exclaimed Meg ; “ I wadna hao 
them say it to my face ! But 1 am no speaking without warrant 
—lor what an 1* lmd sjHikcn to the minister, lass, and shown 
him anc of the loose scarfs of jut per that Maistcr 1 irl leaves 
fleeing about his room ?—ami what an he had said ho had kend 
Lord Bid more gie five guineas for tho waur on't ? and a tho 
warld kens he was king tutor in tho Bidinore family/ 

44 Troth,” answered her gossip, 44 1 doubt if I was to tell ft’ 
this they would hardly believe mo, mistress ; for thcro nro sao 
mony judges amang them, and they think sao mucklo of thom- 
sclls, and sao littlo of other folk, that unless yo were to send 
down the bit picture, I am no thinking they will believe a word 
that I can tell them.” 

“No believe what an honest woman says—let al>ce to say 
twa o’ them?” exclaimed. Meg; 44 Oh the unbelieving genera¬ 
tion !—Weel, Nolly, sinco my back is up, yo sail tak down tho 
picture, or sketching, or whatever it is (though I thought 
skctchcnj* were aye made of aim), and shame wi* it tho con¬ 
ceited crow that they are.—But sco and bring't back wi* yo 
again, Nelly, for it*s a thing of value; and trustna it out o’ 
your hand, that I charge you, for I lippen no mucklo to their 
honesty.—And, Nelly, ye may tell them ho has an illustrated 
poem— illustrated —mind tho word, Nelly—that is to bo stuck 
fou of tho liko o’ that, as ever turkey was larded wi 1 dabs o’ 

r 

^qrnished with her credentials, and acting tho part of a 

Skates are called ikotcheri in Scotland. 
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herald betwixt two hostile xmntries, liouest Nelly switched hei 
, little fish-cart downwards to St. Rouan’s Well. - 

Tn watering-places, as in other congregated assemblies of the 
human species, various kinds of government have been dictated, 
by chance, caprice, or convenience; but in almost all of them’ 
some sort ot direction has Iteen adopted, to prevent the conse¬ 
quences of anarch y. Sometimes the sole power has been vested 
in a MasteFof Cereuuyiies; but this, like other despotisms, has 
been of late unfasnionaClF and the powers of this great otficer 
have been much limited even at Bath, where Nash once ruled 
with undisputed supremacy. Committees of management, 
chosen from among the most steady guests, have been in general 
resorted to as a more liberal mode of sway, and to such was 
s^mfided the administration of the infant remiblic of St. Honan’s 
WidL ibis little seii^ te, it must )>c observed, had the more 
difficult task in discharging their high duties, that, like those of 
other republics, their subjects were divided into tw o iarrimr a nd 
Co ntending faction s, who every day atc^drank, darned, and made 
pierrytogciher, hating each other all the while with all the 
animosity of ]>oliticalj>itf’ty, endeavouring, by every art, to secure 
thejullmEcnw-nr^acli guest who arrived, and ridiculing the 
absurdities and folllttrofeaeh other, with all the wit and bitter¬ 
ness of which they were masters. 

At the head ot one of these parties was no less a personage 
than Lady Penelope Penfeathcr, to whom tho establishment 
owed its fame, nay, its existence; and whose influence could 
only have been ^danced by that of tho Lord of the Manor, Mr. 
D1 °" br# y °f uian’s, or, as he was a,lied usually by tho 

company who affected what Meg caljtd kjiappmg English, the 
Squire, who was leader of (lie opposite fu tion. fc v \c 

1 he rank and tortune of the lady, her pretensions to beauty 
as well as talent (though the former was something faded), and 
the consequence which sh e arrogat ed to herself as a woman of 
laslnou, drew round lier painters, and poets, and ohilosophers, 

and men of science, und lecturers, and foreign adventurers, el hoc 
yenus omne. 

On the contrary, the Squire’s influence, as a man of family 
and property in the immediate neighbourhood, who actually kept 
gr eyhoun ds and jointers, and at least talked of hunters and of 
niCera, ascertaincd him the support of the whole class of bucto, 
half and whole bred, from the three next counties; and if more 
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inducements were wanting, lie could grant his favourites the 
privilege of shooting over his moors, which is enough to turn 
the head of a young Scottislnnan at any time. Mr. MowTTrhy 
of late especially supported in his pre-eminence by a close 
^e with Sir Bingo Binks, a s^pieut English Baronet, who, 
d, as many thought, to return to his own country, had 
down at the Well of St. Honan’s, to enjoy the blessing 
01 Caledonian Hymen had so kindly forced on him, in the 
Miss Rachel Bonnyrigg. As this gentleman actually 
egular-lmilt mail-coach, not iu any respect differing 
of his Majcsty^bnly that it was more frequently over- 
influence with a certain set was irresistible, and the 
it. Honan’s, having the better sense of the two, con- 
reap the full benefit of the consequence attackod to his 

-“iP- . 7" . ’ p. 

Ahesc two contending parties were so equally balanced, that 
the predominance of the influence of either was often determined 
by the of the sun. Thus, in the morning and forenoon, 

when Lady Penelope led forth her herd to lawn and shady 
bower, whether to visit sumo ruined monument of ancient 
times, or cat their njjyj^luncheon, to spoil good paper with bad 
drawings, and gi>od verses with repetition—in a word, 

*'To rave, recite, and madden round the laud," 

• 

her ladyship’s empire over the loungers seemed uncontrolled aud 
absolute, aud all things were ciigaged in tho toxirbillon, of which 
she formed the p i vn i. and centre. Even the hunters, and 
shooters, and hard drinkers, were sometimes fain reluctautly. to 
foUow in Jier. train, sulking, and quizzing, oml flouting at hor 
solemn festivals, besides encouraging tho younger nymphs to 
giggle when they should have looked sentimental. But after 
dinner tho scene was changed, and her ladyship’s sweetest 
smiles, and softest invitations, were often insufficient to draw 
the neutral part of the company to the tea-room ; so that her 
society was reduced to those whose constitution or finances 
rendered early retirement from the dining-parlour a matter of 
convenience, together with th<? more devoted and zealous of her 
own immediate doi>cndants aud adherents. Even tho faith of 
tho latter was apt to be dobmiched. Her ladyship’s poet- 
laureate, in whose behalf she #jus "tensing each new-comer for 
subscriptions, got sufficiently independent to sing in her lady- 
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sliijjs presence, ut supper, a song of rather equivocal meaning ; 
and her chief painter, who was employed upon au illustrated 
copy of the Loves of the Plants, was, at another time, seduced 
into such a state of pot-valour, that, upon her ladyship’s admi¬ 
nistering her usual close of criticism upon his works, he not only 
bjluntly dis puted her judgment, but talked something of his 
riglit to be treated like a gentleman. 

These feuds were taken up by the Managing Committee, who 
interceded for the penitent otleuders on the following morning, 
and obtained their re-establishment in Lady Penelope's good 
graog_ ^ n._.mu d c r nirUams. Many other acts of modoratm" 
tmthority they performed, much to the assuaging of faction, and 
the quiet of the Wellers ; and so essential was their government 
to the prosperity of the place, that, without them, St. Honan's 
spring would probably have been speedily deserted. We must, 
therefore, give a brief sketch of that potential Committee, which 
both factions, acting ;ls if on a self-denying ordinance, had 
combined to invest with the reins of government. 

Each of itsTSieinbers appeared to be selected, as Fortun io. in 
the fairy-tale, chose his followers, for bis peculiar gifts. First 
on the list stood the Man ok Medicine, Dr. Quentin Quuek- 
Lebcu, who claimed right, to. jegulaiiL medical matters at tlie 
spring, upon the principle which, of old, assigned the property 
of a newly-discovered country to the bucanier who committed 
the earliest piracy on its shores. The acknowledgment of the 
Doctors merit, as having been first to proclaim and vindicate 
the merits of these healing fountains, had occasioned his bein'' 
universally installed Firet Physician and Man of Science, which 
last qualification he could apply to all purposes, f n.n. il... Qrlil') 1 . 
° C,an e gg to the giving a lecture. Liu was, indeed, qualified, 
like many of hl-Tprofession, to spread both the bane and antidote 
before a dyspeptic patient, being as knowing a g astronom e us 
Dr. Kedgill himself, or any other Worthy physiciau who has 
written for the benefit of the cuisine, from Dr. Moncrieff of Tip- 
pennalloch, to the late Dr. Hunter of York, and the present 
Dr. Kitchiner of London. Ilu^. frhm^j jrii-; ■■■■■ ini- i.imn-i 

and therefore the Doctor prudenTTy relinquished the ollico of 
caterer uud head-carver to the Man of Taste, who occupied 
regularly, and uUicio, tho head of the table, reserving to him¬ 
self the occasional privilege of criticising, and a principal shore 
in consuming, the good things which the common entertainment 
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afforded. We have only to sum up this brief account of the 
learned Doctor, by informing the reader that ho was a tall, 
lean, bcctl cbrowcd man, with an ill-made black scratch-wig, that 
stared "biit on either side from his lantern-jaws. He resided 
nine months out of the twelve at St. Honan’s, and was supposed 
t<> make a n.indifferent nuud tiling of it, especially us lie played 
whist to ndmir ation. 

f irst in place, though perhaps second to the Doctor in real 
authority, was Mr. Winterblossom ; a civil sort of person, who 
was nicely precise in his address, wore his hair cued, and dressed 
with powder, had k nee-buc kles set wTFIi "Bristol stones, and a 
seal-ring as large os Sir JoTTli Falstaff's. In his heyday ho had 
a small estate, which ho had spent like a gentleman, by mixing 
with the gay world. He was, in short, one of those respectable 
links that connect the coxcombs of the present day with those 
of the last age, and could compare, in his own experience, the 
follies of hojh. In latter days, he had sense enough to extricate 
himself from his course of dissipation, though with i'mimired 
health and impoverished fortune. •— 

Mr. Winterblossom now lived upon a moderate annuity, and 
had discovered a way of reconciling his economy with much 
company and made dishes, by acting ns perpetual president of 
thtr-tnble-d'hAto nt tho Well. Hero he used to amuse the 
society by telling stories about Garrick, Footo, llounel Thorn¬ 
ton, and lyor«l Kelly, and delivering his opinions in matters of 
taste and vertu. An excellent carver, ho know how to help 
each guest to what, was precisely his duo; and never failed to 
re-serve a proper slice ns the reward of his own labours. To 
conclude, he was possessed of somo tasto in the fino urts, nt 
least in painting and music, although it was rather of tho 
technical kind, than that which warms tho heart and ojftvatja 
t^i o feeling s. There was indeed, about Winterblossom, nothing 
thaF was cither warm or elevated. Ho was shrewd, selfish, and 
sensual ; tho last two of which qunlitics ho screened from ob¬ 
servation, under a specious varnish of exterior complaisance. 
Therefore, in his professed and apparent nuxicty^to do tho 
honour*.of_the table, to tho most punctilious point of good 
breeding, ho" never permitted tho attendants upon the public 
teste to supply the wants of others, until all his own private 
comforts had Wen fully arranged and provided for. 

Mr. Winterblossom was also distinguished for imsscssiug s 
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few c^ous en^iviiisg, and other specimens of art with the 
exlnbU’on of^hr«Toccasionally bggnfl£I^ _wet rno mi.K> at 

Ma./of T C r °° U1 ‘ fl I,e v' Vere CO,,ecte ^- “ ^ " rnodis," the 
wiM n f L La " ? a,IOth , er ^*f t,u ? uislj e<l member of the Committee 
" 1 1 h a k^no^wm-cookof hLs eye to Jus next neighbour 

01 this person TUTTe-fimTl^-said. He was a large-boned 
reduced oldman, named Meiklewham ; 

i... ). ’) , t ;Ut ry- wllQ Iuana 8 e d the matters of the Squire 
iihji h to thcTprofit 61 one or otlier—if not «.f ir; c 

projected from the front of his broad vuj^r^ee like thfstvh) of 

an old sun-dial, twisted all of one siddT a bu ly in 

hwjaalSSoS as if it had been military inS^f civil‘^on 

Saint’s WellT “’’I tcchuicali ‘ ics concerning the cutting up the 
. aint sA\ ellhungh, so much lamented by Dame Dods into 

SgS $» l was 0,1 client terms with Doctor 

-4jatiSr yS reC0,U,nendcd h i“ to ““*« the Wills Of 

Hirln i tl i ,e ? Ian of Ljiw co,Jie - s Captain Hector MacTurk a 

a'fr*fe:r s s*?:?£ 

fasnonand cold dm^TTnished about a bottle of whisky t 

of P^Tt. 0 " U 1,1 W * He ™ t!- M- 

Bow-SS» same principle which assigns to constables 

break folk’s he ubT’n.T 1 BUch Ilke ’ who ca T Mydgguiis to 
in scenes of riot the titlcTof and officiallyemployed 

tevaJ'thfr^^ 

which at a place of"thL ^^Tare's^nn^tT ^ —* Vo . < l"arrels, 
to he quietly settled in the mm ; ^ i° occnr . at n, ght> and 

a quarrel himself, by way of taking\lmv, OCCrts,0,,,,11 y adopted 
unusually pugnacious Tl»; ^ a,, y guest- who was 

Turk a $5. *er C “ , ' W " M r 

that sort of porcon wT,„i» ready to firf t'with 1™ ’"“T 7 
no one can find an annh.™ eL Uh “ *y one—whom 


no one can find ananoloe^r ,1 T- W,th °"«-whoi 

ZCZ ‘"fXSt Wit Ho W Xa So 0 ,: 

collar, had a supercilious taciturnity of 
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manner, a to sliced leeks with his cheese, ami resembled in 
complexion a Dutch ieddierfing. 

Still remains to be ineiitioned the Man of Religion — the 
gentle Mr. Simon Chatterly, who had stray ed to St. Ronan’s 
Well from the banks of Cam or Isis, and who piqued himself, 
first on his Greek, and secondly, on his politeness tb the ladies. 
During all the week days, ns Dauie DoiLs has already hinted, 
this reverend gentleman was the partner at the whist-table, or 
in the l^dl-room, to what maid or matron soeVCF lacked a 
partner at either ; and on the Sundays, lie read prayers in the 
public room to all who choso to attend. lie was also a deviser 
of charades, and an unriddler of riddles; he played a little on 
the flute, and was Mr. \V interblossom’s principal assistant in 
contriving those ingenious and romantic paths, by which, <is by 
tbo-aig-fiags which connect military parallels, you were enabled 
to ascend to the top of the hill behind the hotel, which com¬ 
mands so beautiful a prospect, at exactly that precise angle of 
iscent, which entitles a gentleman to offer his arm, and a lady 
to accept it, with perfect propriety. --—* 

There was yet another member of this Select Commit tee, Mr. 
Michael Meredith, who might l>o termed the Man of Mirth, or, 
if you please, the Jack Pudding to the company, whoso busi¬ 
ness it was tocrack thobest joke, and sing the best song—he 
could. Unluckily, However, this functionary was for the pre¬ 
sent obliged to nliscnt himself from St. Romm's ; for, not recol¬ 
lecting that lie diil not actually wear the privileged motley of 
his profession, he had passed some jest upon Captain MacTurk, 
which cut so much to the quick, that Mr. Meredith was fain to 
go to gyat-whey quarters, at some ten miles 1 distance, and remain 
there in a s&ftoT concealment, until the affair should bo made 
up through the mediation of his brethren of the Committee. 

Such were thcTionMl "gentlemen who managed the affairs of 
this rising settlement, with as much impartiality as could bo 


expected. They were not indeed without their own secret 
1 inflectio ns; for the lawyer and the soldier privately inclined 
to the |»arty of the Squire, while the ixorson, Mr. Meredith, and 
Mr. Wiuterblossom, were more devoted to the interests of Lady 
Penelope; so that Dr. Quacklcben alone, who probably 
recollected that the gentlemen were as liable to stomach corn* 
plaints, as the ladies to jierv ous disorders, seemed the only 
person who preserved in word and deed tho most rigid neutral* 
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lty. Nevertheless, the interests ol ilie establishment being 
Tery much at the heart of this honourable council, ami each 
feeling his own profit, pleasure, or comfort, in some degree 
involved, they suffered not their private affections to interfere 
with their public duties, but acted, every one in his own sphere , 
for the public benefit of the whole community. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


THE INVITATION. 

Thus painters write their names at Co. 

Piuon. 

The clamour which attends the removal of dinner from a 
public room had subsided; the clatter of plates, and knives, 
un.l forks—-the bustling tread of awkward boobies of country 
servants, kicking each Ollier’s jduiii. and wrangling ns they 
endeavour to rush out of the door thre e abreast—the clash of 
glasses and tumblers, home to earth in the tumult—the shrieks 
i , landlady—the curses, nut loud, but deep, of the laml- 
ord—had all passed away; and those of the company who 
hail servants bad been accommodated by their respective 
tmnyinedos with such remnants of their respective bottles of 

.’i • e | tC- A a ‘ S t,ie Ganymcdcs had not previously 
.... 1 . e< . ’ " 11 0 ^1'° r<at » broken in-to such observance by Mr 

»\ interblossom, waited patiently until the worthy president’s 
own special and multifario us commissions lmd been executed 
by a tidy young woman and a lumpiSTIad, the regular attend¬ 
ants belonging to the house, tuTwhoui he permitted to wait 
on no one, till, a** the hymn says, 

“All his wants were well supplied." 

th :‘‘ Dinah—my bottle of pale sherry, Dinah-place it on 

his side—there is a good girl and, Toby—get my i,m with 

iulvP W ? ter ~i? nd lct lt 'boiling—and don’t spilMt on 

L«dy 1 enelope, if you can help it, Toby.” 

*J°—Ifor her ladyship has been in hot water to-day already” 
said the Squire; a sarcaam to which T^aHyPcnclopo only replied 
with a look of contempt. 
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"And, Dinah, bring the sugar—the soft East India sugar, 
Dinah—and a lemon, Dinah, one of those which came fresh to- 
day—Go fetch it .nun the bar, Toby—and don’t tumble down 
stairs, it you can help it —Ami, Dinah—stay, Dinah—the nut- 
4!i c " and the ginger, my good girl—And, Dinah—put 

the cushion up behind my back—and the footstool to my foot, 
for my toe is something the worse pf my walk with your lady¬ 
ship this morning to tftTfnp of Belvidero." 

44 Her ladyship may call it what she pleases iuxommon par- 
Jimce,” said the writer; "but it must stand Munt-grunzie iii the 
skimped paper, being so nominated in the ancient writs and 
evidents thereof.” 


44 And, Dinah,” continued the president, “lift up my hand¬ 
kerchief—and—n bit of biscuit, Dinah—and—and I do not 
think I want anything else—Look to the com|uuiy, my good 
girl* I have tlie honour to drink the company’s very good 
health—Will your ladyship honour mo by accepting a glass of 
negus \—I learned to make negus from old Dnrtincuf’s son.— 
TTc always used East India sugar, and added a tamarind—It 
improves thojlavouj infinitely.—Dinah, see your father sends 
for some tamarinds—Dartineuf knew a good thing almost a* 
well as his father—I met him at Hath in the year—let mo 
see—Garrick was just taking leave, and that was in,” etc. etc. 

c * c# “ " tad ^ this now, Dinah ?” ho said, as site put into 

bis hand a roll of paper. 

“Something that Nelly Trotter” (Trotting Nelly, as tho 
company called her) “ brought from n sketching gentleman that 
lives at tlie woman's" (thus bluntly did the upstart minx describe 
the reverend Mrs. Margaret Dods) “at the Clclkum of Aultouu 
yonder ' -A name, by the way, which the inn had acquired from 
tho uso which tho saint upon the sign-past was making of his 
pastoral crook. 


Indeed, Dinah ? M said Mr. Winterblossom, gravely taking 
out his spectacles, and wiping them before ho opened tho roll 
of paper; “somo boy’s daubing, I suppose, whoso pa and ina 
wish to get him into tho Trustees’ School, ami so are beating 
about for a littlo interest.—But I am drained dry— -I put three 
lllQS in irtdt season; and if it bad not been my particular in- 
terest with tnb secretary, who asks my opinion now and then 
I could not have managed it. .But giffgoff, gay I.—Eh ! What, 
in tho devil’s name, is this I—Hero is both forco and keoping— 
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Who can this be, my lady 1—Do but see the sky-line—why 
this is really a little bit—an exquisite little bit—Who the devii 

? an i , lt aud ho ' v cnn llc have stumbled upon the dog-hole 

in the Old Town and the snarling b- I beg your ladyship 

ten thousand jxardons—that kennels there ?” 

I dare say, my lady,” said 7i little miss of fourteen her 
eyes growing rounder mid rounder, and her cheeks redder’ and 
redder, as she fobnTThcnfelfspenking, and so many folks listen-' 
On, la ! I dare say it Is the same gentleman we met one 
day in the Low-wood walk, that looked like a gentleman, and 
yet was none of the company, and that you said was a hand- 
some man/' 


“I did not say handsome, Maria," replied her ladyship- 

!adies never say men are handsome—I only said he looked’ 
genteel and interesting.” 

!‘ And sai( l the young parson , bowing and 

smiling, “ i3 I will be judged by the company, the more flut¬ 
tering compliment of the two—We shall be’ jealous of this 
Unknown presently." 

Isay, but,” continued the sweetly -communicative Maria, 
with some real and some assumed simplicity, “your ladyship 
lorgets for you said presently after, you were sure he was no 
gentleman, for lie did not run after you with your glove which 
you had dropped—and so I went back myself to find your lady- 
Hhip s glove, and he never offered to help me, and I saw him 
closer than your ladyship did, and I am sure he is handsome, 
though he is not very civil." 

“ You sjieak a little too much and too loud, miss," said Lady 
I enelope, a natural blush reinforcing the nuance of rou-e by 
which it was usually superseded. *— J 

“What say you to that, Squire Mowbray ?” said the elegant 
bir Bingo Links. * 


“A fair challenge to the field. Sir Bingo,” answered the 
bquire; when a lady throws down the gauntlet, a gentleman 
Jnuy throw the handkerchief"" ~ — 

“ I have always the benefit of your best construction Mr. 
awbray," said the lady, with dignity. “ rsupjxwo Miss Maria 
A** cothis pretty story for your amusement. I can 
hardly r' mswer to Ur. Digges, for bringing her into company 
where t /he receives encouragement to behave so." 

py, nay, my lady,” said the president, “ you must let the 
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jest pass by; and since this is really such an admirable sketch, 
you must honour us with your opinion, whether the company 
can consistently with propriety make any advances to this 

“ In mv opinion,” said her ladyship, the angry spot still glow¬ 
ing on her brow, “ there are enough of among us Mr^=T 

J wish I could say gentlemen—As matters stand, I see little 
business ladus can have at St. Honan's.” 

This was an intimation which always brought the Squire back 

I ,, . c , co, 1 ,M ^ « "i,e„ ^ lassed. 

H o dcprcoit ed her ladyships displeasure, until she told him in 
returning good-humour, that she really would not trust him 
mdess he brought h,s sister to be security for his future polite- 

“ Clara, my lady,” said Mowbray, “ is n little wilful : and I 
believe your ladyship must take the task of unharbouring her 
into your own bands. \\ hat say you to a gipsy party up to my 
oh! shop ?—It is a bachelor’s house—you rirasTiiot cxjicct things 

in much order; but Clara would be honoured"_ 

The Lady Penelope eagerly accepted the proposal of something 
hko a party and, quite reconciled with Mowbray, begnn to 
inqniro whether she might bring the stmnger artist with her 
that ,s, sa,d her ladyship, looking to Dinah, “if he bo a 
gentleman." ’ 11 

M 5 C n f. innh , hc r assuranco > “ Hmt the gentleman at 

poet beshh s " nS qU ° n, “ C Ca ” " 6 ont, cman, and an illustrated 

“ An illustrated poet, Dinah V said Lady Penelope; “you 
must mean nu illustrious poet.” ^ 3 

a courtly 0 *° is Dinah, dropping 

A joyous UuLUlL of impatient anxiety was instantly excited 
through all the blue-stock,ng faction of the company, nor wero 
the nows totally indifferent to the rest of the community. The 
former belonged to that class, who, like the young Ascanius are 
c ' cr be ‘ ,t,,, fi ubout in quest of a tawny lion, though they aro 
much more successful , n now and then starting a great Ixwe,* 
and the others, having left all their own onlinnif ufSrfT^ ’ d 

• The one or the other was equally in tvti, to Ascanius,— \ i™ “ 
,, __ OP 4 * 1 •Pram, ant fUlvum descender. rnonte leonem." Vh 

Modem Trojans make a great distinction betwixt these two object* 
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subjects of interest at home, were glad to make a matter of 
importance of the most trivial occurrence. A mighty poet, said 
the former class—who could it possibly be?—All names were 
recited—all Britain scrutinised, from Highland hills to the 
Lakes of Cumberland—from Sydenham Common to St. James’s 
Place—even the Banks of the Bosphorus were explored for some 
name which might rank under this distinguished epithet.—And 
then, besides his illustrious p oesy.j o sketch so inimitably !— 
who could it be? And all the gapers, who had nothing of their 
own to suggest, answered with the antistrophe, “ Who could it 

iXJ ? 


The Claret Club, which comprised the choicest and firmest 
adherents of Squire Mowbray and the Baronet — men who 
scorned that the reversion of one bottle of wine should furnish 
forth the feast of to-morrow, though caring nought about either 
of the fine arts in question, found out an interest of their own 
which <&fitredju the same individual. 

“ r aay, little Sir Bingo,” said the Squire, “ this Ls the very 

fellow that we saw down at the Willow-slack on Saturday_he 

was Jog’d giiostically enough, and cast twelve yards of line 
with one liana—^the fly fell like a thistledown on the water.” 

“ Uich !” answcreTlfio party he addressed, in the accents of 
a dog choking in the collar. 

u ‘ " r<i saw l ,1,n poll out the salmon yonder," said Mowbray • 
you remember clean fish—the tideticks on hisgills—weighed! 
I dare say, a matter of eighteen pounds. 

lation! XtCen * replied Sir Bin g°> in the same tone of s trang n- 

‘‘None of your rigs, Bing!" said his companion, “nearer 
eighteen than sixteenT*' 

“ Nearer sixteen, by-!*' 

“WiM you go a<Wi of blue oi L it to the company?" said 
the oquire. 

“No, d—me !”_croakcd the Baronet —“to our own set I 

n ill. 


“Then I say done I” quoth the Squire. 

And “Done!” responded the Knight; and out came their 
red pocket-books. 

“But who shall decide the bet?" said the Squire. “The 
genius himself I suppose; they talk of asking him here, but I 
oppose M will scarce mind quizzes like them.” 
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“ vVritc invself—Julin Mowbray," said the Baronet. 

“ Von, Baronet !—you write !’’ answered the Squire, “ d—me. 
that cock won’t fight—you won’t." 

% ‘T will," growled Sir Bingo, more articulately than usual. 

“ Whv, you can’t !’’ said Mowbray. “ You never wrote a line 
in your life, save those you were whipped for at school." 

“ I can write—I will write!" said Sir Bingo. “ Two to one 
I will." 

And there the affair rested, for the council of tho" company 
were in high consultation concerning the most proper manner of 
opening a communication with the mysterious stranger ; and 
the voice of Mr. Wintcrblossoin, whose tones, originally fine, age 
had reduced to f alsetto , was calling u|>on the whole party for 
“Order, order !” ""Sotlnit the bucks wer e obliged to lounge in 
silence, with both arms reclined on tho table, and testifying, by 
coughs and yawns,'their indifference to the matters in question, 
while the rest of tho company debated upon them, as if they 
were matters of life and death. 

‘A visit from one of the gentlemen — Mr. Winterblossom, 
it he would Like the trouble—in name of the company at largo 
—would, Lady Penclojie Pen feather presumed to think, be a 
necessary preliminary to an invitation." 

Mr. N\ interblossom was “quite of her ladyship's opinion, and 
would gladly have been the personal representative of the oom- 
l»any at St. Honan’s Well—but it was up hill—her ladyship 
knew his tyrant, the gout, was hovering upon the frontiers— 
there were other gentlemen, younger, and more worthy to fly at 
the lady’s command than an ancient Vulcan like him—there was 
the valiant Mars and the eloquent Mercury." 

—speaking, he -bowed to Captain MacTurk and the Rev. 
Mr. Simon Clmttcrly, ami reclined on his clmir, sipping his negus 
with the self-satisfied smile of one who, by a pretty speech, has 
rid himself of a troublesome commission. At tho same time, 
by an act probably of mental absence, ho put in his pocket tho 
drawing, which, after circulating around the table, lmd returned 
bark to the clmir of tho president, being the point from which 
it had set out. 

“ By Cot, madam,” said Captain MacTurk, 14 1 should bo proud 
to obey your leddyship’s commands—but, by Cot, I nover call 
first on any man that never called upon me at all, unless it were 
to carry him a friend’s message, or such like." V 
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I', iZ'f 8ai<1 the squire to the Knight. 

He is cond uhl hnff rlio drawing ** 

BinlS° it ' J J5ra ®^ I ‘» wb ray--pour it into him," whispered Sir 

“ Thanlc' ye for nothing, Sir Bingo," said the S.miro i,i the 
f ,HU ? t,JW : “ Winterblossom is one Of „s-,e.,'Z of ,,s ,t 

Irit n, “ T" \ Stand , the irauil ^ He has his Wo.olens si ill 

Ihr hnTP* ? ,, " ss hni7r ^ an.IjiuUuUiLe l.:.v -t.uk with 

u *_but stay, they are hallooing on t~ iU 
i hey were indeed busied on all hanTs to ol.fain Mr Tliatterlv’s 

2T“ *° "'f ° U , t,,e Geni «- u "known ; but tLZh he sniiV, 
and spnpored. and was absolutely incapable of savin-' IS’o he 

, ! ll ? ,i . lity ,’. to ' Iec,iuo tl,at communion. “The 

walked??/ v l;f V r l i t "A C • X, '" S< •’ “ ,l,at one dav 

thro.l the A.. V t] ° ° f St ^nan’*, and returning 
r> t fi AuM I own, as it was popularly called In* 1.-,.1 

popped at the door of the CUikum" (pronoiu,: cd w it» 

Soor'SA'' in h ;r s t0 ®" “ «■- ofT^p of capil. 

Sml rrr m ,,rott - v iou,n - v -"■>**'*«**h. 

wxs Zn 'To Vn T‘ ,dcn, * v "f’> and <*”* lie was aware what 
as about to happen, ho waa ^onsed with a delude of water 

llrif ,krt dM l lV’ 0i Th V'tfeft-'.. 1 m 

irL?» ^. y . r“ 4rn,ng -weighty Ciuise f or declining to 

their side pockets, and their mouths exiled ^Th^n^LV.od 
ingToTc^k SrofiiL ^concerted, and ondoavour- 

on aHhir ’ ' Cr gC,,eraI b,,r8t toHChtcr 

deZoof rmler'bef rl,1 °.ir U ^ 8UCCCC<,ed »* restoring some 
asfnUinid t l ’ , ' m “ hn P 8 ol ‘ ‘he young divine prove.! 

S JStF J^™' 8 ’ , Not of the company chose to 

tho <lorr,in ions of Queen Meg, who 
YOU ^ ° f W n S little respect to the sanctity of an 
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ambassador's person. Ami what was worse, when it was resolved 
that a civil card from ^lr. Wiaterblcjsson^Jn the name of the 
company, should l>c sent to the stranger instead of a personal 
vidt. Dinah informed them that she was sure no one about the 
house could be bribed to carry up a letter of the kind ; for, when 
such an event had taken place two summers since, Meg, who 
construed it into an attempt to seduce from her tenement the in¬ 
vited guest, had so handled a ploughboy who carried the letter, 
that he fled the country-side altogether, and never thought 
himself safe till he was at a village ten miles olf, where it was 
afterwards learned he enlisted with a rc cruit jitgjjarty, choosing 
rather to face the French than to return within the sphere of 
Meg’s displeasure. 

.Inst while they were agitating this now difficulty, a prodigi¬ 
ous clamour was heard without, which, toThc first apprehensions 
of the company, seemed to l>c Meg, in all her terrors, come to 
anticipate the projxiscd invasion. Upon inquiry, however,, it 
proved to bo net gossip, Totting Nelly, or Nelly Trotter, in 
the act of forcing her way up stairs, against the united strength 
of the whole household of the hotel, to reclaim Luekio Dods’s 
picture as she called it. This mado the connoisseur's treasure 
tremble in his pocket, who, thrusting a half-crown into Toby’s 
band, g yjjortc d him to give it her, and try his influence in 
keeping her back. Toby, who knew Nelly’s nature, put the 
half-crown into his own pocket, and snatched up a gill-stoup of 
whisky from the sideboard. Thus armed, he boldly confronted 
thc-virago, and interposing a remora , which was able to check 
poor Nelly’s course in her most determined moods, not only 
succeeded in avertin g tho immediate storm which approached 
tho conqiany in general, and Mr. Winterblossom in particular, 
but brought tho guests tho satisfactory information, that Trot¬ 
ting Nelly had agreed, after she had slept out_her nap in tho. 
barn, to convey their commands to tho Unknown of Cloikum of 
AuTtoun. 

Mr. Wintcrblossom, therefore, having authenticated his pro¬ 
ceedings by inserting in the Minutes of tho Committee tho autho¬ 
rity which he had received, wrote his card in the best stylo of 
diplomacy, and sealed it with the seal of tho Spa, which, bore 
—65mctlnng like a nymph, seated beside what was designed to 
represent an urn. | ^ 4 < 

Tho rival factions, however, did not trust entirely to this 
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6l»uU fi"d“me un^f l'?£g'£ e '^ t ° pini ° a lh at *l*ey 

«-0rtl,j to intrude thenJJven on l/is J» " bo .£!L 

4^,1^ ,f xi:r,r e **»**• ci - 

“ py ? ™ r ,y £»“£■ 
iK t ri^n r ,i*tr two b ^s^L,t;wwS: 

The [uympksl of^sT Itonin' P u "*^ joining. 

i.«2r 2 L “ [,n ,, “ n>oseco “ b “*»«i 

To the [youth] who » great both in ve«e and de.sig.ung. 

.dining. 

th^nTTthoYel™;!^' — Tr* to to 

secretly intrusted to the core of TroUtog' NoS^ T|' Ct 
trusty emissary, when n-fr.the,i ui S x ' eI,y * 1,10 same 

•^•JSt toIS S^rLT T* "■» I— 

coast (in the course of w |„vi i 1 f ° f iCr ret,,rn to the sea- 
received nnotC^d wri S ° <>>° Aultoun), 

Bingo Bink-s himself who had riv'' f* t . h / a, L tened > h Y Sir 

sfi&j s 

teisr - s «* 

but of weak tea'^und 'brettd r “~ 

Fruncis Tyrrel received, considerably to h tho . ll! W 

Ml “ ‘ hrCC inViUti “’ *• from the Wed of s; 1 ’rSuu“,“, 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 

EPISTOLARY ELOQUENCE. 


Rut how can I answer, since first I must read thee t 

Prioh. 

Desirous of authenticating our more important facts, by ns 
many original documents ns possible, we have, after much re¬ 
search, enabled ourselves to present the reader with the follow¬ 
in'; accurate transcripts of the notes intrusted to the care of 
Trotting Nelly. TKo first ran thus:— 

“ Mr. Wintcrblossom [of Silvorhed] has the commands of 
Lady Penelope Pcnfeather, Sir Bingo and Lady Binks, Mr. and 
Miss Mowbray [of St. Roman's], and the rest of the company at 
the Hotel and Tontine Inn of St. Roman's Well, to express their 
hope that the gentleman lodged at the Cleikuin Inn, Old Town 
of St. Ronan's, will favour them with his company at tho 
Ordinary, as early and as often ns may suit his convenience. 
The Company think it necessary to send this intimation, because, 
according to the Rules of tho place, tho Ordinary can only bo 
attended by such gentlemen and ladies as lodge at St. Ronan's 
Well ; but they aro happy to make a distinction in favour of a 
gentleman bo distinguished for success m the lino arts as Mr. 

-, residing at Cleikum. If Mr.---should be 

inclined, upon becoming farther acquainted with tho Company 
and Rules of tho place, to remove his residence to tho Well, 
Mr. Wintcrblossom, though ho would not be unders tood to 
commit himself by a positive assurance to that effect, Is inclined 
Wnoiib that an arrangement might be made, notwithstanding 

tho extromo crowd of tho season, to accommodate Mr. - 

-at tho lodging-house, called Lilliput Hall. It will much 

eoud neo to facilitate this negotiation, if Mr.-would 

have the goodness to send an exact noto of his stature, as Captain 
Rannletrce seems disposed to resign the folding-bed at Lilliput 
Hall, on account of his finding it rather deficient in length. Mr. 
Wintcrblossom begs farther to assure Mr.-of the 
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1,6 b ° WS ^ e ™ iuS ' a ”' 1 ° f h “ Wgh phonal 

“ F ° r ~TT --- Esquire, Clcikum Inn, 

Old 1 owii „f St. Rouan’s. 

“ The Public Rooms, Hotel, an,l Tonline, 

Hi. Honan's Well, etc. etc. etc." 

TUe above card was written (we love to be precise in matters 

Wee Mr" 8 j M “r rOU,,d > Sk dAike hand, whirl,, 
iiKc .Mr. \\iim?rWfmoni s character, in many particiihiis w-J 

ssssr , " oi ' s " 

uls, the young divine’s academic jests and classical flowers of 

,h “ ,nc .. . «-*» 


*« 


swine ^TR aud , Na ^ assembled at the healing 

SfSf ■ b iT?’ 1,a r, e 1 ? ni, d With sur I>rise that a youth" 
fe lted by Apollo, when the Deity was prodigal with two of 

r teem r J-ndtJ-STtiU 2 ^ 

■Ufijnyna, frwjuentmg grove and river, without once dreaming 
of Paying Tiomage to its tu^deiti^ lie is, 

fif- r • ■’ a "' I t’ r " m P t :^ I >cdiLii.x- will ensure him 


. ^1 ' -- -OV 1 I l Hill, 

ritto tl,« l r . o TT Wp.fet r 
Goddesses for h t Pmclopc, long e nrolled among the 

v id^orSL o-dM 3 ' v rt,,cs ' t’"'“ NeclKnrnnVmbLia, 

Sacred^?? “ nd 0,ke * at the Public Rooms, near the 

Muses never fail' , to 1 !tr <, ! ,y ?, cnin& at d S ht oV,ock - "Let, the 
•to particii,ate f ‘ th, \ v’\\ T, i c ^ntugertpresence is requested 
IC, ^f ■ dcl, K hts of the evening. 

accommodation, A 8he P ,,crd » ^hitinug ly aiming at more 
or thaU ,Ufl uarrow «*t affords, leaves it in a day 

* Assuredly the thing is to bo hired.’ 

As You Like It. 

Ncllv tnTior \ lh l rJ ' i °, Ur Ir !f’ whom mortals know as Trotting 

hri, ' s - thc - w— * 
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Tins letter was written in a delicate Italian hand, garnished 
with fine hair-strokes and dashes, which were sometimes so 
dexterously thrown off as to represent lyres, pallets, vases, and 
other appropriate decorations, suited to the t gnorT tf tho contents. 

The third opistl g was a complete contrast to the other two. 
It was written in a coarse, irregular, schooll>oy half-text, which, 
however, seemed to have cost the writeFa?rmudlr paliS as if it 
had been a specimen of the most exquisite caligraphy. And 
these were the contents :— -- 

“ Sun—Jack Moobrny has betted with me that the samon 
you kdled on Saturday last weyd ni to citcen ixninds,—I say 
nyer sixteen.—So you l»eing a spurtsman, ’tis refer’d.—So hope 
you will come or send inc’t; do not doubt you will Ik* on honour. 

1 lie l>ct is a dozen of claret, to be drank at the hotel by our own 
sett on Monday next ; and we beg you will make one : and 
Moobray hoj.es you will come down.—Being, sir, your most 
liumbel servant,— Bingo Binks Baronet, and of Block-hall. 

“ Postscript. Have sent some loops of Indian gout, also somo 
black lmkkcls of my groom’s dressing; hope they will prove 
killing, ns suiting river and season." 

No answer was received to any of these invitations for more 
than three days ; which, while it secretly rather added to than 
diminished the curiosity of the Wellers concerning tho Unknown, 
occasioned much railing in public ugoinst him, as ill-mannered 
and rude. 

Meantime, Francis Tyrrel, to his great surprise, liegan to find, 
like tho philosophers, that he was uover less alouo than when 
alone. In the most silent and sequestered walks, to which the 
present state of his mind induced him to betake himself, ho was 
sure to find some strollers from the Well, to whom ho had be- 
como the object of so much solic itou s interest. Quite innocent 
of the knowledge that he hiiftsclf possBssetnho attraction which 
occasioned his meeting them so frequently, he began to doubt 
whether the Lady Penelope aud her maidens—Mr. Win ter blossom 
and lus grey j>ony—the pareou and his short black coat and 
^raven-grey pantaloons — were not cither actunlly polygraphic-, 
copies of tho-mme individuals, or possessed of* a celerity of 
motion resembling omnipresence, and iniquity; for nowhere 
could ho go without meeting them, and that oftener than once . 
a-Uay, in the courso of his walks. Sometimes the presence of 
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the sweet Lycoris was intimated by the sweet prattle in an 
- ^ . ^qUh ade; sometimes, when Tyrrel thought himself most 
solitary, the parson s flute was heard snoring forth Gramachree 
Molly ; and ,f he betook himself to the nv,r he was pS 1 

Si ,r T* b * Sir Bfaso or ..„mo of sr 

I he efforts which Tyrrel made to escape from this persecution 
and the impatience of it which his manner indicate 
him among the Wellers the name of the !: 

distinguished as an object of curiosity, he^as tl/pcrsun most 
attended to, who could at the Ordinary of the day give the most 

of w, 7V he »-»' a„d LI 

Bhvne fr t .^°’ ,rSC , 0f tl,e mornill o- And so far was Tyriel’s 
shyness from diminishing the desire of the Wellers for his 

^ciety, that the latter feeling increased with the difficulty of 

th?o S his7rf he n n “ ° r feeU tl,e ,nost > HV,,li;ir iMterost when 
the poo] 0 - * f ° r ,U most -Cii!UUUg and considerate trout in 

tions SUCh " aS lh0 , i,,tcrest ' vhLI > excited imagina- 

t ons of the company took in the Mi.santhrope, that notwith¬ 
standing the unam.able qualities which the wor.l cxprww.cs 
thc-re was only one of the society who did not desire to seethe 

cKvll i °‘ r rooms, for the purpose of examining him 
closely and at leisure; and the ladies were particularly desirous 
to inquire whether he was actually a Misanthrope? ' Whether 

to WmcTllf'"T a Misanthrope ? What had induced him 

S indr „Adn . ° P0 ' , A,,d «“*» »«™ «0 mca.K 

ot inducing him to cease to bo a Misanthrope? 

One individual only, as we have said, neither desired to see 

nor hear more of the supposed Timon of Cleikum and that 

was Mr. Mowbray of St. Ronan’s. Through the medium of 

that venerable character John Pirncr, professed weaver and 

attended 5w # " h ^ uU , oUU of St ’ who usually 

attended lyrrel to show him the r-nsfr „r ,i.„ r : vcr , 

*’ “^ifed that the’judgone.it 

m u rj Cga g T C dL V ,,Utcd wcight of «»o fish w,us more 
ST hw own - Th,s mfi-’rrcd an immediate loss of honour 
besides the payment of a heavy bill A.,.l ’ 

miffhf Ln J . y. uni - Al| u tno consequences 

yhtbejet more serious; nothing short of the emancipation 

Llow^T’m L: 1 b,t ,crto Mowbray’s ^Tykl^T 
r h f 0Dt ' Lut Wh °' if triumphant, confiding in his 
super?orit^_2£jud^me nt upo n 60 important a point, might either 
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cut him altogether, or expect that, in future, the Squire, who 
had long seemed the planet of their set, should be conteut to 
roll around himself, Sir Bingo, nrth^capaeity <if a satel lite. 

The Squire, therefore, devoutly hoped that Tyrrell redivq 
disposition might continue, to prevent the decision of the bet, 
while, at the same time, he gqiirLslu-d a very reasonable degree 
of dislike to that stranger, who had been the indirect occasion 
of tlie unpleasant predicament in which he found himself, by 
not catching a salmon weighing a pound heavier. He, therefore, 
openly censured the meanness of those who pro|M>scd taking farther 
notice of Tyrrcl, and referred to the unanswered letters, as a 
piece of impertinence which announced him to l>c no gentleman. 

But though appearances were against him, and though he 
was in truth naturally inclined to solitude, and averse t o the 
ntrectation and bustle of such a society, that part of Tyrrell 
behaviour which indicated JlLLreeding \vas_£{wly a ccou nt ed f nr, 
by his never having received the letters wliicIT required an 
answer. Trotting Nelly, whetkfr__uuwilling to face her gossip, 
Meg Duds, without bringing back the drawing, or whether 
oblivious through the inlluenco of the double dram with which 
she had been indulged at the Well, jumbled off with her cart 
to her beloved village of Scatc-raw, from which she transmitted 
the letters by the fi rst bare-leg ged gillie who travelled towards 
Aultoun of St. Honan’s • so flint at last, but after a long delay, 
they reached the Oeikiiiu Inn and the hands of Mr. Tyrrcl. 

The arrival of these documents explained some part of the 
oddity of behaviour which had surprised him in his neighbours 
of the Well ; and as lie saw they had got somehow an idea of 
his being a lion e xtraordinary, and was sensible that such is 
a character equally ridiculous, and difficult to support, ho 
hastened to write to Mr. Winterblossom a card in the style of 
ordinary mortals. In this ho stated tlio delay occasioned by 
miscarriage of the letter^and his regret on that account; ex¬ 
pressed his intention of dining with the company at the Well 
on the succeeding day, while he regretted that other circum¬ 
stances, il l. . w elLas *htr^ Ftnt^of,lus-bcalth,and spirits, would 
permit him this honour very unfrcqucntly during his stay in 
the country, and begged no trouble might l>o takeu about his 
accommodation at the Well, as he was perfectly satisfied with 
his present residence. A separate note to Sir Bingo said he 
was happy he could verify the weight of the fish, which he hail 
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wtes rs:!;: 

promise himself tho pleasure of parlici,^,,™ i, “t“r E !° 

S th? ^ "°'f ° f «f tl,e M hC krfe". 

6tr.iiHicr.Uv all l.V. l i » . Sqmrc, fnvntdy cursin- the 

1 '“ln by th“e7i"r ^ fo?Z,!.S,™Xbe“ 

f'% the* res,»r7V,hVS^7rMr“ d «S 'S'* 

Btraiui «g t heir ingenuity ^ d bcmr in i " uitcrbloMom, 

«nssrtT ,, MrM‘r 

read with peculiar’emphaa? «rc«ma/a»c^ which he 

umph—state oM^Sh iLwKi • ^ *«'« * ? 

sent for — must he ! acnte “ no ° uc »•« been 

shyness to society-^TlWr* wUd^ve t0 . 6 out . primps.—° r his 
"hen met suddenly bfT«Vr. CJe ~ , f re e ul:ir 8t«p—starting 

angrily awuy—Pray Mr WiitHSn’ V'""" 5 * bru ptly anil 
look over the ^’of ne vsm n ' 0 ^' 1 ’ ,Ct me ,iavc «" order 
”***» about consmtbgS” tr ° Hblosome that 

“ becau fi U c k “°fcwof ° nC ' Doctor ‘” Mid the president; 

J^et eomewlrere about the DU™„,a r J “ V ° ’ lmTe “ 

U ° ,h,S “se^trou appalled the male part of the company, 
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who did not niucli relish the approaching dinner in company 
with a gentleman whosJHrituation seemed so precarious, some of 
the younger Misses whispered to each other— n Ah, poor fellow ! 
— and if it l>e ns the Doctor supposes, inv lady, who knows 
what the cause of his illness may have been'?—ITis spirits ho 
complains of—ah, poor man !” 

And thus, by the ingenious commentaries of the company at 
the Well, on ns plain a note as ever covered the eighth part of 
a sheet of fo olscap , the writer was deprived of his property, his 
reason, nn<rTu3 heart, “ all or either or one or other of them," 
as is briefly and distinctly expressed in the law phrase. 

In short, so much was said i>r<i and cou , so many ideas started 
and theories maintained, concerning tlio disposition and character 
of the Misanthrope, that, when the company assembled nt the 
usual time, before proceeding to dinner, they doubted, as it 
seemed, whether the expected addition to their society was 
to enter the room on his hands or his feet; and when “ Mr. 
Tyrrel ” was announced by Toby, nt the top of his voice, tho 
gentleman who entered tho room had so very little to distinguish 
him from others, that there was a momentary disappointment. 
The ladies, in particular, began to doubt whether the c omi>ound 
of talent, misanthropy, madness, and mental sensibility, which 
thcjTind pictured to themselves, actually was tho same with 
the genteel, and oven fasliionable-lookiug man whom they saw 
beforo them ; who, though in a morning dress, which the distance 
of his residence and tho freedom of tho place made excusable, 
had, ev en in tho minute points of lib exterior, none of tho negli¬ 
gence, or wildness, which might be supposed to attach to the 
vestments of a misanthropic recluse, whether sane or insane. 
*Aa htrpaid his compliments round tho circle, the s cales seemed 
^o fall from the eyes of those he spoke to; aitd they saw with 
surprise that tb6"e\aggeratloTis hnd-existed entirely in their 
°wn_ preconcept ions, and that, whatever tho fortunes or rank in 
lifooTWr. Tyrrcl might be, his manners, without being showy, 
were gcntleman-liko and pleasing. Ho returned his thanks to 
Mr. Winterblo&som in a manner which made that gentleman 
recall his best brecdi»gb> answer tho stranger’s address in kind, 
lie then escaped from Vho'awkwardness of remaining tbo sole 

J bject of attention, by gliding gradually among tho company,— 
ot like an owl, which seeks to hide itself in a thicket, or an 
wkward and retired man, slmnking^from tho society into which 
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With" r mi ?! ,Cd ’ S*. With L the air of °" e "-ho could maintain 
with ease his part in a higher circle. Hwaffilress'L-idy 

Penelope-was adapted to the romantic tone of Mr. Chattcrly’s 

cp^tlc, to wind, it was necessary to allude. n C was afraid he 

Twrapie must complain to Juno of the neglect of Iris, for’her 

I r l n ? 111 <le l‘ ver )' Of a certain ethccfial^ommrmd, which he 

ml Li in r 6 ? T™ ° thcrwise than h y ".utfobedience- 
S ced - . the , ,m P° rt of *!•« letter seemed to infer the 

U, whoT IT de j S,J T C< f ° r 6 ? mc more individual than he 
"hom chance had aligned it. 

l?' 1 ?. Penel "I» % Ikt li r u, and many of the young ladies 

matter ThatT- ^ h ; m «*• »° --'take in ,h 

Imd sm„™, J the «“>«! Person whom the nymph. 

1 summoned to their presence, and that they were well 

SSI 11 ®? WI -5 " S taIe,lts !LS a P°ct and a painter. Tyrrel 
Jj^ilail^d, with earnestness and gmvity, the charge of poetry 

and professed, that, far from attempting the art itself he “ n- id 

w. h reluctance all hut the productions of the ve£ first-r^L 

K’, and 8 ™ e . °v thcse — he was almost afraid S Sly=diT 
f'liMiild have liked better in humble prose. ” 

r Jv Y< P h T C n °,T 0n , ly to lliso " u y° lir skill as an artist, 1 ’ said 
I^ady Penelope, ‘and we must -consider Mr. Tyrrel its the 

hilse-st and most deceitful of his sex, who has a mind to deprive 

imi lLrrT n,ty ? bc r netiting ** ‘KiWidunttaii* o^his 
friSk on “iowmenta. I assure you I shall put my young 

Such dissi mulation cannot be without 

? An '[ r »” ^‘‘l. Mr - Winterblossom, “ can produce a niece of 
real evidence against the culprit." 1 

u ,C Un ? l,ed thc skctch which he had filched from 

I 'i ,»?„ h '’ r hich 1,0 had V™* ««1 pasted(arts n 

wind he was eminent), so as to take out its creases repair its 

«“P » “ wcll “ 3 »r OW fnend-ns Weir could 
iavo repaired the damages of time on a folio Shakespeare 

"bbZJhTLSr **'“■" 8,,i " ,h0 «*-■ « -o 

Tvwd y °1 T “ * caU 5UC| ‘ «»*<*«• drawings,” said 
mv .m m ‘ f “ r col,fesswi - I used to do them for 

but ">.v landlady, Mrs. Doris, has of 
m> ' livt ' lih “ d JIT- them, why OSSi 
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This avowal, made without the least apj>camnee either of 
shame or ritmvc, hecined to have a striking effect on the whole 
society. T^ie presidents trembling hand stoic the sketch back 
to the portfolio, afraid doubtless it might l>e claimed in form, 
or else compensation expected by the artist. Lady Penelope 
was disconcerted, like an awkward horse when it changes the 
leading foot in gaTlopIng. She had tqj££fi&e from the respect¬ 
ful and easy foofihg on which he had contrived to place 
himself, to one which might express patronage on her own 
part, and dependence on Tyrrell; and this could not be done 
in a moment. 

The Man of Law murmured, “Circumstances—circumstances 
—I thought so !" 

Sir Bingo whispered to his friend the Squire, 44 Run out— 
blown up—off the course — pity — d — d pretty fellow ho has 
been !" 

“A raff from the beginning!" whispered Mowbray.—“I 
never thought him anything else." 

“ I'll hold ye a pony of that, my dear, and Pll ask him." 

“ Done, for a |>o»y, provided you ask him in ten minutes,' 
said the Squire ; “but you dare not, Bingie—he has a d—d 
crus^gainojook, with all that civil cJy^lLof his." 

“Done,""said Sir Bingo, but in a less confident tone than 
before, and with a determination to proceed with some caution 
in the matter.—“ I have got a rouleau al>ovc, and Winter- 
blossom idiall bold stakes." 

“ I have no rouleau, n said the Squire ; “but Pll fly a cheque 
on Mciklowham." 

“See it he better than your last," said Sir Bingo, “for 1 
won’t he skylarked again-^-Ja ok, my boy, y ou are had." 

“ Not till the bet’s won ; nniTi BTlflll sc£ yon ^Talking dajuly 
break your head, Bingie, before that," answered Mow&ray. 
“ Best 8j>eak to the Captain beforehand—it is aJiclUsh scrape 
you are running into—I’ll let you off yet, Bingie, for a guinea 
jpifeit.—See, I am just going to start the tattler, " 

“ Start, and be d—d !" said Sir Bingo. "" You are gotten, I 
assure you o’ that, Jack. And with a bow and a shuffle, ho 
went up and introduced himself to the stranger as TSirBingo 
Pinks. 

“ Had—honour—write—sir," were the only sounds which his 
throat, or rather his cravat, seemed to send forth. 
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Confound the ^ooby ” thought Mowbray, “ he will get 
out of leading string he goes on at this rate; and doubly 
confounded be this cursed tmmpcr, who, the Lord knows why 
JV W C0I . ne lather from t,ie Lord knows where, to drive the pics 

Tn thc-mrantirne, while his friend stood with his stopwatch 
in las hand, with a visage lengthened under the influence of 
these reflections, Sir Bingo, with an iustiactive tact, which 
self-preservation seemed to dictate to a bnuIT neither the most 
delicate nor sitfitlfUc . the world, premised his inquiry with 
•sonic general remarks oiTTiSliing and field-sports. With all 
these he found Tyrrel more than .passably acquainted. Of 
ashing and shooting, particularly, hetpole with something like 
nthusiasm; so that Sir Bingo began to hold him in cou>ider- 
able respect, and to assure himself that lie could not be, or at 
east could not originally have been bred, the itinerant artist 

of Hr f VC *\ imsc,f L ou t and this, with TT^t lapse 

Tvrrr-1 »’ "T l “"‘ thus to Tyrrel.—“ I say, Mr. 

(TtI "'- v ’ you bave ,>ecu one of us—I sav”_ 

If you mean a sportsman, Sir Bingo—I have been and am 
u pretty keen one still,” replied Tyrrel ’ 

t,1<! f U ’ f '! 0t ahvays do sort of things?" 

“I h ivo Lt° h,ngS d V' bU | ,ncau » Sir Bingo?” said Tyrrel 
«\vi ? pleasure of understanding you." 

vou « k r “ Ca, ‘ eai(l Si ^ Bingo. “ I’ll give 

honom?” 6 ° " f0rlC ’ S tell me. I will, on my 

lfc c 2 n 9 cn \ y° u Particularly, Sir Bingo, to know any¬ 
thing of my affairs ?” said Tyrrel. 

“ No—ccrtaudy—not immediately,” answered Sir Bingo, 
«itl. some hesitation, for ho liked not the dry tone in which 
iyrreU answera were returned half so well lerTTIminpy- of dry 
JMU ; only I said you were a d—<1 guostio fellow, and I laid 
AT hilvc not l,ecn always professional — that's all.” 

?<v Tyn ' ; ! re P IicJ . “A bet with Mr. Mowbray, I sup.Mxso?” 
r i . W,tI * Jack >” replied the Baronet—“ youjiayehitjt— 

I hope I have done him ?” ~ 

at bcnt his br0WB ’ anJ iooked first at Mr. Mowbray, then 

I t* 6 j^onet, and, after a moment’s thought, addressed the 
. r> Sir Bingo Binks, you arc a gentleman of elegant iu- 
quuy and acute judgment.—Your arc perfectly right—I was not 
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bred to the profession of an artist, nor did I practise it formerly, 
whatever I may do now ; and so that question is answered. n 

“ And da* k is diddled,'’ said the Baronet, smiting his thigh 
in triumph, and turning towards the Squire and life* stakeholder 
with a smile of exultation. 

“ Stop a single moment, Sir Bingo,” said Tyrrel ; “ take ono 
word with you. I have a great respect for bets—it is part of 
an Englishman’s charter to bet on what he thinks fit, and to pro¬ 
secute his impurji^oye r hed ge and ditch, as if he were st££pl»» 
hunting. But jus Ilm ve l sal isfieiT you on the subject of two bets, 
that is sufficient c ompliance with the custom of the country; 
and therefore I request. Sir Bingo, you will not make me or my 
affairs the subject of any more wagers.” 

“I'll 1*> ( 1—d if I do,” was the - internal resolution of Sir 
Bingo. Aloud h o m uttered some apologies, and was heartily 
glad that the dinner-bell, sounding at the moment, afforded 
him an ajyology for shuttling off in a different direction. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 


TABLE-TALK. 

And, sir, if theao accounts bo true. 

The Dutch hnvo mighty things in view 
The Austrians—I admire French beans, 

Dear injuin, above all other greens. 

• • • « • 

And all as lively and as brisk 

As—Ma’am, d'yo cliooso a game at whisk T 

Table-Talk.^ 

h KN they wore about to leave the room, Lady Penelope assumed 
I yrrel a arm with a sweet smile of condescension, meant to make 
the honoured party understand in its'lull extent the favour con¬ 
ferred. But the unreasonable artist, far from intimating the 
least confusion at an attention so little to be exited, seemed 
to consider the distinction as ono which was naturally paid to 
the greatest stranger present; and when he placed Lady Penelope 
at tho head of the table, by Mr. AVinterblossom the president, 
and took a chair to himself bet wixt her ladyship and Lady Binkn. 
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the provoking wretch appeared no more sensible of being exalted 
above his proper rank in society, than if he had been sitting at 
the bottom of the table by honest Mrs. Blower from the Bow- 
head, who had come to the Well to carry off the dregs of the 

JujUenzie, which she scorned to term a sujfeifc-' 

Now this indifference puzzled Lady Penelope’s game extremely, 
and irritated her desire to get-at the bottom of Tyrrcl’s mystery, 
if there was one, and secure him to her own party. If you were 
ever at a watering-place, reader, you know that while the guests 
do not always pay the most polite attention to unmarked indi¬ 
viduals, the appearance of a stray lion makes an interest ns 
strong as it is reasonable, and the Amazonian chiefs of each 
coterie, like the lmnters of Buenos Ayres, prepare their Lisso , and 
mancEuvre to the best advantage they can, each hoping to noose 
the unsuspicious monster, and lead him captive to her own 
i lie lingerie. A few words concerning Lady Penelope Penfeather 
will explain why she practised tliis sport with even more than 
common zeal. 

She was the daughter of an earl, possessed a showy person, 
and features which might be called handsome in youth, though 
now rather too much pronotiUs to render the term proper. The 
nose was become sharper; the cheeks had lost the rouudness of 
youth ; and as, during fifteen years that she had reigned u beauty 
and a ruling toast, the right man had not spoken, or, at least, 
had not spoken at the right time, her ladyship, now rendered 
sufficiently independent by the inheritance of an old relation, 
spoke in praise of friendship, began to dislike the town in summer 
and to “ babbl^of green fields.” 

About the time that Lady Penelope thus changed the tenor of 
her life, she was fortunate enough, with Dr. Quacklebeu’s assist¬ 
ance, to find out the virtues of St. Ronan’s spring; and, having 
contributed her share to establish the l/rhs in rure, which had 
risen around it, she sat hereelf down as leader of tbo fashions 
in the little province which she had in a great measure both 
discovered and colonised. She was, therefore, justly desirous 
to compel homage ~and~tribute from all who should approach 
the territory. 

In other respects, Lady Penelope pretty much resembled the 
numerous class she belonged to. She was at bottom a well- 
principled woman, but too thoughtless to let her principles con 
trol her humour, therefore not scrupulously nice in her society 
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She was giK)ilmatured, hut capricious ami whimsical, and willing 
enough to he kind or generous if it neither thwarted her humour, 
nor cost her much trouble ; would have chaperoned a young 
friend anywhere, and moved the world for subscription tickets: 
hut never troubled herself how much her giddy charge flirted, or 
with whom ; so that, with a numerous class of Misses, her lady¬ 
ship was t ho most delight fid creature in the world. Then Lady 
Penelope had lived so much in society, knew so exactly when 
to speak, and how to escape from an embarrassing discussion by 
professing ignorance while she looked intelligence, that she was 
not generally discovered to lie a fool, unless when she set up for 
being remarkably clever. This happened more frequently of late, 
when, perhaps, as she could not but observe that the repairs of 
♦ ho toilette l>ecaine more necessary, she might suppose that new 
lights, according to the poet, were streaming on her mind through 
the chinks that Time was making. Many of her friends, how¬ 
ever, thought that Lady Penelope would have better consulted 
her genius by remaining in mediocrity, as a fashionable and well- 
bred woman, than by parading her new-founded pretensions to 
taste and patronage ; hut such was not her own opinion, and, 
doubtless, her ladyship was the boot judge. 

On the other side of Tyrrel sat Lady Pinks, lately the beau¬ 
tiful Miss Bonnyrigg, who, during the last season, had made 
the company at the Well alternately admire, smile, and stare, 
by dancing tlie highest Highland fling, riding the wildest pony, 
laughing the loudest laugh at the broadest joke, and wearing 
the briefest petticoat of any'nymph of St. Honan's. Few knew 
that this wild, hoydenish, half-mad humour was only superiu- 
duccd over her real character, for the purpose of—getting well 
married. She had fixed her eyes on Sir Bingo, and was aware 
of his maxim, that to catch him, u a girl must be," in his own 
phrase, “ bang up to everything ; w and that ho would choose n 
wife for the neck-or-nothing qualities which recommend a g<Wd 
hunter. She mado out he r catch- match , and she was miserable, 
ller wild good-humour was entirely an assumed part of her cha¬ 
racter, which was passionate, ambitious, and thoughtful. Deli 
ency she had none—sho knew Sir Bingo was a brute and a fool, 
even while she was hunting him down ; but she had so far mis 
taken her own feeling*; as not to have expected that when sho 
became bono of his lxme, sho should feel so much shamo and 
ingcr when she saw his folly expose him to be laughed at and 
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plundered or so disgusted when his brutality became intimatelv 
connected with herself. It is true, he „„ ZTh“e ™S 
an nmoccnt monster; ami between bitting and bridling, Maxine 
and humouring, might have been made to pad on well eiiugl? 

. n l.ippj Higgling which h:ul taken place previous to the 
declaration of their private marriage, had so exasperated her 
•spirits against her helpmate, that modes of conciliation were the 

1m S MtlT S Cly > adi7pt -. Not OIll >' >* ad <>>e assistance of 
the Scottish Ihemis so propitiously iudulgent to the lbibles of 

the fau-, b,*u resorted to on the m-easion, Cut even Mars seemed 

There w UIK) ! , thC ^ if U y"*“ ,iad intervene, 1. 

t here was , <U par k vumdc, a certain brother of the ladv—an 

fhcer and, as it happened, on leave of absence—who alighted 

fr mi a hack-chaise at the Fox Hotel at eleven o’clock at night 

hold ng in his hand a slip of well-dried oak. accompanied by 

another gentleman, who, like Imnself, wore a military travelling 

cap and a black stock; out of the said chaise, as wits 'reported 

Ferrara anT "7° haude<1 11 sum11 ^C-sac, an Andrea 
herrara, and a neat mahognuy-box, eighteen inches long, three 

dcc 4- and some six broad. Next morning a solemn mllvu (Z 

the nat.vcs of Madagascar call their national con‘eftion 

held at an unusual hour, at which Captain MacTurk ami Mr 

^rnn.anv y a . nd ujishot was, that at breakfast the 

company were made happy by'the 'information, that Sir Bingo 
had been for some weeks the happy bridegroom of their gci.eml 
favourite; which union, concealed for family rlsons he was 
now at liberty to acknowledge, and to fly with the win^ of love 

retii^dluuim okJ'"? th ° 8hades 10 "bid. «bo bad 

retired till the obstacles to their mutual happiness could he re¬ 
moved. Now, though all this sounded vciy smoothly, that .r-.M- 

ta , rt,c ’ L *\y IJi,,k8 » ««M never think of the fcnoofUm 
proceeilings without the deepest feelings of resentment and eon- 
tempt for the principal actor, Sir Bingo. 

Besides all these unpleasant circumstances, Sir Bingo’s family 
had refused to countenance her wish that he should brin- her t 
to his own seat; and hence a new shock to her pride and°new 

and afrll ^ Bin « 0 ’ for W ashamed 

t™ U F?! t,OD of his kiusfo,k > for " hose 

hemT r’i ? TVr l “ ttend,, « to “V good advice from 
inem > he retained a childish awe. 

The manners of the young lady were no lees changed than 
VOL. XVII b 
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w.vs her temper ; aud, from being niucli too careless and free, 
were become reserved, sullen, and haughty. A consciousness 
‘hat many scrupled to hold intercourse with her in society, 
rendered her disagreeably Unacious-of her rank, and jealous of 
everything that appeared like neglect She had constituted 
herself mistress of Sir Bingo’s purse ; and, unrestrained' in the 
expenses of dress and equipage, chose, contrary to her maiden 
practice, to bo rather rich and splendid than gay, and to com¬ 
mand that attention by magnificence, which she no longer 
deigned ♦ojjobcit by rendering herself either agreeable or enter¬ 
taining. One secret source of her misery was, the necessity of 
showing deference to Lady Penelope Pern feather, whoso under¬ 
standing she despised, and whose pretensions to consequence, to 
patronage, and to literature, she had acuteness enough to see 
through, and to contemn ; and this dislike was the more griev¬ 
ous, that she felt she depended a good deal on Lady Pcnclojxs’s 
countenance for the situation she was able to maintain even 
among the not very select society of St. Ronan’s Well; and 
that, neglected by her, she must have dropj>cd lower in the* 
scale even there. Neither was Lady Penelojie’s kindness to 
Lady Links extremely cordial. She jKirtook in the nncient # and 
ordinary dislike of single nymphs of a certain ago, to those who 
make splendid alliancesjwdur their vury-cye—and she moro 
than suspected the secret disaffection of the Indy. But tho 
namo sounded well; ami the style in which Lady Binks lived 
was a credit to the place. So they satisfied their mutual dislike 
with saving a few sharp things to each other occasionally, but 
all under the mask of civility. 

Such was Lady Binks; and yet, l>cing such, her dress, and 
her equipage, and carriages, were the envy of half tho Misses 
at the Well, who, while she sat disfiguring with sullcnncss her 
very lovely face (for it was ns^beauttful as her shape was 
exquisite), only thought she was proud of hnving ciuii&Lhor 
point, and felt herself, with her large fortune and diamond 
boinlcau, no fit company for the rest of the party. They gave 
way, therefore, with meekness to her domineering tepiper* 
though it was not tho less tyrannical, that in her maiden stato 
of lmydenliood 2 she had bwn to some of them an object of 
alight and of censure; and Lady Binks had not forgotten the 
offences oflered to Miss Bonnyrigg. But tho fair sisterhood 
submitted to her retaliations, as lieutenants endure the bully* 
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mg of a rude and boisterous captain of the sea, with the secret 

* Tti n i imat ' 0n t0 1X17 11 home to tlieir •mdcrlings when they 
bhall become captains themselves. ^ 

In this state of importance, yet of penance, Lady Rinks 

occupied her place at the dinner-table, alternately disconcerted 

by some stupid speech of her lord and master, and by some 

rep“ bSdKaS y I,CUC| ° ,,C ' *" " l,ic, ‘ *•- to 

linfwit^r 1 ??'“ ti " ,t ‘ 1 to timc at her neighbour, Frank Tyrrel 
but without addressing |,iin, and accepted in silence the '„ s „ j 

cmhties which he proffered to her. She had remarked keenly 

his interview- with Sir Bingo, and knowing by experience the 

dispute In whU* r hOU ° UrCl1 l0rd " -out to ^treat from a 
(lL piite m which he was unsuccessful, as well as his genius for 

getting into such perplexities, she had little doubt that he had 
sustained Iron, the stranger some new indignity; whom there¬ 
fore she regarded with a mixture of feeling, scared knoS 

whether to be pleased with liim for having given pain to him 

ta who*! Si° r y™ With hi,n f " r **“va.g uffroutol 0,10 
iJn ,r d k ' , hcr °' vn WM necessarily invoI^T ‘n.eie 

1. m h thru l Cr th r ?"» h,s —° n tl,c "hole, she regarded him with 
re l g "'thmute attention. He paid her but little i„ 

«oL onhe fe en!r 8t £* U P icd 1,1 rc l*b’^ to the ques- 

T of the ceasing Lady Penelope Penfeathcr. 

JT™* polite Tliough rather evasive answers to her in- 

L^I thaT^’n ? l ate ^^ou^hcr ladyship could only 
earn that Ijrrcl hod been travelling in several remote parks of 

Europe, and even of Asia. Balded, but not repulsed the Indv 

continued her courtesy, by pointing out to hint, as a stranger 

several individuals of the company to whom she proposed"in- 

eUhcr nrr to"*’ "* ,rum w,,osc Boc mty he might derive 

J™. piP0 ? t or a,nu f u °nt. In the midst of this sort of con- 
“r,!’ however, she suddenly stopped short. 

'V ill you forgive me, Sir. Tyrrel," she said, “ if I sav I have 
been watching your thoughts for some moments, and' that I 
have detected you l All the while T have been talking of 

Je P Tes K U,at tl ’ 7 ° U u Uave btcu making such civil 

i be lv ,v ? th propriety and utility 

to exme i I Umillar P ,aI °h ruea . teaching foreigners how 

lSi, h0 !" dV<S . in English upon ordinary occasions 
your m,nd has been entirely fixed upon that empty chair, which 
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Lath remained there opposite betwixt our worthy [‘resident and 
Sir Iiingo Biliks." 

“ I own, madam/* he answered, “I was a little surprised at r 
seeing such a distinguished scat unoccupied, while the table is 
n\ther crowded/* 

“ Oh, confess more, sir !—Confess that to a j»oct a seat un¬ 
occupied—the chair of Banquo—has more charms than if it 
were filled even as an alderman would fill it.—What if 1 the 
Dark Ladyc* * should glide in and occupy it?—Would you 
have courage to stand the vision, Mr. Tyrrel ?—I assure you 
the thing is not impossible.” 

“ IThut is not impossible, Lady Penelope?** said Tyrrel, 
somewhat surprised. 

“ Startled already ?—Nay, then, I despair of your enduring 
the awful interview/* 

“"What interview? who is expected?** said Tyrrel, unable 
with the utmost exertion to suppress some signs of curiosity, 
though he suspected the whole to he merely some mystification 
of her ladyship. 

“ now delighted I am,** she said, “ that I lmvo found out 
where you arc vulnerable !—Expected—did I say cxpoctcd?— 
no, not expected. 

* She glides, liko Night, from land to land, 

She hath fitrango power of speech.* 

—But come, I lmvo you at my incrcy, anil I will bo generous 
and explain.—We call—that is, among ourselves, you under¬ 
stand—Miss Clara Mowbray, the sister of that gentleman that 
its next to Miss Parker, the Dark Lndyc, anil that scat is loft 
for her.—For sho was expected—no, not expected—I forget 
again I—but it was thought pouibU she might honour us to¬ 
day, when our feast was so full and piquant.—Her hrothor is ' 
our Lord of the Manor—and so they pay her that sort of 
civility to regard her as a visitor—and neither Lady Biliks nor 
I think of objecting—Sho is n singulnr young person, Clara 
Mowbray—she amuses mo very much—I am always rather 
glad to see her." 

“She is not to come hither to-day,” said Tyrrel; “am I so 
to understand your Ladyship 1" 

“ Why, it is past her time—even hrr time," said Lady 

- * Not© O. Tho Dark I July©. 
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Penelope “ dinner was kept back half-an-hour, and our „ooi 
invalids were .famishing; as you may see bv the deeds they have 
' done emce.-But Gam is an odd creature, and if she Zok Jt 
into her head to come hither at this moment, hither'Se wo U h 
come -she .s very wlum^cal.-Mauy people’ think her hand 

Ut 8 1C ° ,ks 60 , ,lkc 6on| cHiing from another world that 
6>,e mate, me always thi„k of Mat Lewis’s Spectre Lady ’’’ 

And she repeated with much Qadenc^ * 

“ ‘There u a thing—there is a thing, 

I Jain would have from thee ; 

I fain would have that gay gold ring, 

O warrior, give it me ? ’ 

“ ^ thei1 you remember his answer 

Tlits nng Lord Brooke from hi* daughter took, 

And a solemn oath he Mvore, 

'Diat that ladyc my brido should be 
\N lien this crusado was o'er.* 

\ ou do figures as well «u landscapes, I suppose, Mr Tvrrel I - 

Air c “ ti -’ -«« 

•rriend “ '”° r 1 ™ ladyship’, 

straight black hair win *\ \\ C ^ ID a P^^ion of long 

TSZ 

jssii “ b ^ 1 -S 

SJri thrcc i to t».T£ 

However, we used to call her the Melpomene of the Spring hut / 
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person, as we called Lady Binks—who was uot then Lady 
Binks—our Euphrosyne—Did we not, my dear?” 

“ Did we not what, madam ?” said Lady Binks, in a tone <■ 
something sharper than ought to have belonged to so beautiful 
a countenance. 

“ l am sorry I have started you out of your reverie, my love,” 
answered Lady Penelope. “I was only assuring Mr. Tyrrcl 
that you were once Euphrosyne, though now so much under 
the banners of II Ponscroso." 

“ I do not know that I have been cither one or the other," 
answered Lady Binks; “one tiling I certainly am not—I am 
not capable of understanding your ladyship’s wit ami learning.” 

“ Poor soul,” whispered Lady Penelope to Tyrrel ; “ we know 
what wo are, we know not what we may be.—And now, Mr. 
Tyrrcl, T have been your sibyl to guide you through this 
Elysium of ours, I think, in reward, I deserve a little confi¬ 
dence in return.” 

“If I bad any to bestow, which could be in the slightest 
degree interesting to your ladyship," answered Tyrrcl. 

“Oh! cruel man — he will not understand mo !” exclaimed 
the lady—“ In plain words, then, a peep into your portfolio— 
just to sec wlmt objects you lmvo from natural decay, 

and rendered immortal by the pencil. You do not know— 
indeed, Mr. Tyrrel, you do not know how I doto upon your 
‘serenely silent art,’ second to poetry alone—equal—superior 
perhaps—to music.” 

“ I really have little that could possibly be worth the atten¬ 
tion of such a judge os your ladyship,” answered Tyrrcl; “such 
trifles as your ladyship has seen, I sometimes leave at tho foot 
of tho tree I lmvo been sketching." 

“ As Orlando left his verses in ^ho Forest of Ardennes ?— 
Oh, the thoughtless prodigality !—Mr. Winterblossdin, do you 
hear this?—Wo must follow Mr. Tyrrcl in his walks, aud glean 
what lie leaves behind him." 

Her ladyship was hero disconcerted byysomo laughter on Sir 
Bingo's side of tho table, which she chastised by an angry glnnce, 
and then proceeded emphatically. 

" Mr. Tyrrel, this must tiol be—this is uot the way of tho 
world, my good sir, to which oven Genius must stoop its flight. 

"W 0 must consult tho engraver—though perhaps you etch as well 
as you draw ?" — 
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“ 1 Bhould suppose so,” said Mr. Winter blossom, edging in a 
word with difficult}', “from the freedom of Mr. Tyrrcl’s touch.” 
- “ I will not deny my having spoiled a little ceppu^iunv and 

then said Tyrrcl, “ since I am charged with the crime by such 
good judges; but it has only been bv way of experiment ” 

“Say no more," said the lady; “my darling wish is accom- 
plished !—We have long desired to have the remarkable and 
most romantic spots of our little Arcadia here—spots consecrated 
to friendship, the fine arts, the loves and the graces, immortalised 
by the graver’s art, faithful to its charge of fame—you shall 
labour on this task, Mr. Tyrrcl; we will all assist with notes 
and illustrations—we will all contribute—only some of us must 
i m t0 re,nain anonymou s—Fairy favours, you know. 

\ ry, T e1 ’ ,,nLst ,je ke P t secret—And you shall be allowed the 
— -.Pihage of tlmAlbiim—some sweet things there of Mr. Chattcrly’s 
—and Mr Edgcit, a gentleman of your own profession, I am 
sure will lend his aid—Dr. Quacklcl.cn will contribute some 
scientific notices.—And for subscription”_ 

“ financial financial—your leddyship, I speak to order !” 
said the writer, interrupting Lady Penelope with a tone of im¬ 
pudent familiarity, which was meant doubtless for jocular case 

“How am I out of order, Mr. Meiklewham 1" said her lady¬ 
ship, drawing herself up. 

“ I Hf>cak to order .—No warrants for money can be extracted 
before intimation to the Committee of Management." 

i i ^ "‘cntioned money, Mr. Meiklewham V said her 
Udyslyp— That wretched old p ettifogge r." she added in a 
wlmpcr to Tyrrcl, “ thinks of nothing else but the filthy pdf ” 
Ye spakc^f subscription, my leddy, whilk is'tlie same thing 
as money, differing only in respect of time —the subscription 
being a contract de/uluro, and having a tructus temporis in granio 
—Aii.l 1 have kend mony honest folks in the company at the 
Well complain of the subscriptions as a great abuse, as obliging 
them either to ook unlike other folk, or to gio goo<l lawful coin 

of snufffor’“ ,K piCtUrC * books ’ a,ld the Y ^redna a pinch 

Several of the company, at the lower end of the table, 
assented both by nods and murmurs of approbation : and the 
orator was about to proceed, when Tyrrel with difficulty pro- 
^ curc 4 a hearing belore the debate went farther, and assured 
ne company that her ladyship’s goodness had led her into an 
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error; that he hail no work in hand worthy of their patronage 
and, witli tin- dec]test gratitude for Lady Pcnclojrc’s goodness, 
had it not in ids power to comply with her request. There 
was some tittering at her ladyship’s expense, who, as the writer 
slyly observed, had been something ultroneous in her patronage. 
Without attempting for the moment any rally (as indeed the 
time which had passed since the removal of the dinner scarce 
permitted an opportunity), Lady Pcnelo|H) gave the signal for 
the ladies’ retreat, and left the gentlemen to the circulation of 
the bottle. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH 

THK TEA-TABLE. 

# 

-Whilo Uio cu]i5, 

Which cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each. 

CowrEn. 

It wan common at tlie Well for the fair guests occasionally 
to give tea to the company,—such at least as, from their rank 
ainl leading in the little society, might l>o esteemed tit to con¬ 
stitute themselves patronesses of nn evening; and the same 
lady generally carried the authority she had acquired into the 
ball-room, where two fiddles and a bass, at a guinea a^night, 
with a (planturn sujficit of tallow-candles (against the use of 
which Lady Pcnclopo often mutinied), enabled tho company 
—to use the appropriate phrase—“ to close the evening on tho 
light fantastic tocj’ - 

On tho present occasion JJic lipn o f tho hour, Mr. Francis 
lyrrcl, had bo little answered the high-wrought expectations of 
Lady Penelope, that she rather regretted having ever given 
herself any trouble about him, and particularly that of having 
jnjmcDUvred herself into the patronage of tho tea-tablo for tho 
evening, to the great ex|>ciidituro of souchong and congo. 
Accordingly, her ladyship had no sooner summoned her own 
woman, and her fill* dc_chambre f to rnako tea, with her |>ago, 
footman, ond-]>o&tiUou, to hand it about (iu which duty they 
were assisted by two richly laced and thickly powdered footmen 
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of Lady Linka’s, whose -Lycricg. put to shame the more modest 
garb of Lady Penelope’s, aud even dimmed the glory of the 
- suppressed coronet upon the buttons), than she began to 
_vilipend, and depreciate what had been so long the object of 
her curiosity. ' ~ 

This Mr. Tyrrel,” she said, in a tone of authoritative 
decision, “seems after all a very ordinary sort of person—quite 
a commonplace man, who, she dared say, had considered his 
condition, in going to the old ale-house, much better than they 
had done for him, when they asked him to the Public Rooms. 
He had known his own place better than they did—there was 
nothing uncommon in his apj>earancc or conversation—nothing 
at all frappanl —she scarce believed lie could even draw that 
sketch, air. Winterblossom, indeed, made a great deal of it • 
hut then all the world knew that every scrap of engraving or 
drawing, which Mr. Winterblossom contrived''to make his own 
was, the instant it came into his collection, the finest thing 
that ever was seen —that was the way with collectors—their 
geese were all swans.” ,- 




And your Ladyship's swan lias proved but a goose, mv 
dearest Lady Pen," said Lady Links. 

“My swan, dearest Lady Links ! I really do not know how 
I have deserved the appropriation.” 

ft ° D °i bc . a ' lgrj ’ lDy ,icar Lud >' Pc,lcl °P« 5 I only mean. 
tii.it lor a fortnight and more you have spoken constantly of this 

fllf m 1 * rnj ’ and *dl dinner-time you spoke to him.” 

The fair company began to collect around, at bearing the 
word dear so often repeated in the same brief dwdogne, which 
induced them to expect sport, and like the vulgar on a similar 
occasion, to form a ring for the expected combatants 

“ “? betwixt lLS > B»nks,” answered Lady PencloiK? 
With dignity. “ You had vom^snal l.e.vjadi, you know, and 
lor the credit of the company, I spoke for one.” 

„ r ‘ For l T\ if r ur la,l >' 8hi P pleases,” replied Lady Links. 

l mean, she added, softening the expression, “ for vourselt 
and me.” t j, 

“ I am sorry,” said Lady Pcncftfc, “ I should have sjioken 
ror one who can speak s o smart ly for herself, as my dear Lady 
I did not by any means desire to engross tho Qpnvcr- 
sation—I repeat it, there is a mistake about this roan." 

* I think there is,” said Lady Rinks, in a tone which 
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implied something more than mere absent to Lady Penelope's 
proposition. 

“ I doubt if he is an artist at all,” said the Lady Penelope ; 
“ or it he is, he must be doing things for some Magazine, or 
Encyclopedia, or some such matter.” 

“ / doubCtoo, if he be a professional artist,” said Lady Links, 

“ eo * 1)0 is °f the very highest class, for I have seldom seen a 
better-bred man.” 

“ There are very well-bred artists,” said Lady Penelope. “ It 
is the profession of a gentleman.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Lady Links; “ but the |>oorer class 
have often to struggle with poverty and dependence. In 
general society they are like commercial j>eople in presence of 
their customers ; and that is a difficult part to sustain. • And 
so Vim see them of nil sorts—shy and reserved, when they are 
conscious ot merit—petulant and whimsical, by way of showing 
thrir independence—intrusive, in order to npj>car easy—and 
sometimes obsequious and fawning, when they chance to be 
ot a mean spirit. Hut you seldom sec them quite at their 
ease, ami therefore I hold this Mr. Tyrrel to be eitheran artist 
“I the lirst class, raised completely abovo the necessity and 
degradation of patronage, or else to bo no professional artist 
at all.” r 

Lmly Penelojie looked at Lady Hinks with much such a 
regard as Balaam may have cast upon his ass, when he dis¬ 
covered the animals capacity for holding an argument with 
him. She muttered to licreelf— 


" Mon due park, r( v\tm' \l park him /" 

Hut declining the altercation which Lady Binks seemed dis- 
]>osed to enter into, she replied with good humour, 41 Well, 
dearest Rachel, we will not pull can s about this man—nay, I 
think your good opinion o| Turn gives him new value in my 
eyes, lhat is always the way with us, my good friend ! We 
may confess it, when there are none of these conceited Jnale 
wretches among us. Wo will know what he reJdi^-he shall 

not wear feru-Bced, and walk among us invisible thus—what 
say you, Maria ?” 

Indeed, I say, dear Lady Penclopo,” answered Miss Digges, 
whoso ready ^chatter we have already introduced to the reader 
'he is a very handsome man, though his nose is too big, and 
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Uis mouth too wide—but his teetli are like pearl—ami lie lias 
such eyes!—especially when your ladyship spoke to him. I 
don’t think you looked at his eyes—they are quite deep and 
dark, and full of glow, like what you read to us in the letter 
from that lady, about Robert Burns.” 

“ Upon my word, miss, you come on finely,” said Lady 
Penelope.—*• One had need take care what they read or talk 

about lie fore you, I see—Come, .Jones, have mercy upon ils 

put an end to that symphony ol tinkling cups aud saucers, and 
let the first act of the tea-table begin, if you please.” 

“ Does her leddyship mean the grace,” said houest Mrs. 
Blower, for the first time admitted into this worshipful society, 
and busily employed in arranging an Indian handkerchief, that 
might have made a mainsail for one of her husband’s smugglin'' 
luggers, which she spread carefully on her knee, to prevent 
damage to a towered, black silk gown from the repast of tea 
and cake, to Tvhicli she proposed to do duo honour,—“ Docs her 
leddyship mean the grace? I see the minister is just coming 
“•—Her leddyship waits till ye say a blessing, an ye please 

Mr. Wiuterblossorn, who toddled after the chaplain, his toe 
having given him an alert him to quit the dining-table’ though 
lie saw every feature in the poor woman’s face swollen with 
desire to procure information concerning the ways and customs 
ol the place, passed on the other side of the way, regardless of 
her agony of curiosity. 

A moment after she was relieved by the entrance of Dr. 
^uackleben, whose maxim being that one patient was as well 
worth attention as another, and who knew by experience, that 
the honoraria of a godly wife of the Bow-licad were as apt to 
be forthcoming (if not more so), as my Lady Penelope’s, lie 
e en sat himself quietly down by Mrs. Blower, and proceeded 
, i th0 utmost kindness to inquire after hei health, and to 
hope she had not forgotten taking a table-spoonful of spirits 
burnt to a residuum, in order to qualify the crudities. 

‘'TmTecdpDoctbr,” said the honest woman, “ I Joot the 
brandy burn as lang as I dought look at the gude creature 
wasting its scR that gate—and then, when I was fain to put it 
out for very thrift, I did take a thimbleful of it (although it is 
not the thing I am used to, Dr. Quackleben), and I winna say 
but that it did mo good ” 
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“ Unquestionably, madam,” said tlie Doctor. 44 I am nc 
friend to the use of alcohol in general, but there are particular 
cases—there are particular cases, Mrs. Blower—My venerated 
instructor, one of the greatest men in our profession that ever 
lived, took a wine-glassful of old ruin, mixed with sugar, every 
day after his dinner.” 

44 Ay 1 dear heart, he would be a comfortable doctor that,” 
said Airs. Blower. 44 lie wad maybe ken something of my case. 
Is he living, think ye, sir]” 

44 Dead for many years, madam,” said Dr. Quackleben ; 
“and there are but few of his pupils that can fill his place, I 
assure ye. If I could be thought an exception, it is only be¬ 
cause I was aJavaurito. Ah ! blessings on the old red cloak of 
him !—It covered more of the healing science than the gowns 
of a whole modem university.” 

41 There is ane, sir,” said Mrs. Blower, 44 that has been mucklo 
recommended about Edinburgh—Macgrcgor, I think they ca' 
him—folk come far and near to see him.”* 

44 I know who you mean, ma'am—a clever man—no denying 
it—a clever man—but there are certain cases—yours, for ex¬ 
ample— and I think that of many that come to drink this 
water—which I cannot say I think ho perfectly understands— 
hasty—very hasty ami rapid. Now 1—I give the discaso its 
own way at first—then watch it, Mrs. Blower—w atch the turn 
of the tide.” 

“Ay, troth, that’s true,” rcs]>oudcd the widow; 41 John 
Blower was aye watching turn of tide, puir man.” 

“ Then he is a starving Doctor, Mrs. Blower—reduces 
diseases as soldiers do towns—by famine, not considering that 
the friendly inhabitants suffer as much as the hostilo garrison 
—ahem 1” 

Hero ho gave an important and emphatic cough, and then 
proceeded. 

44 I am no friend cither to excess or to violent stimulus, 
Mrs. Blower—but nature must be supported—a generous diet 
—cordials judiciously thrown in—not without the ndvico of o 
medical man—that is my opinion, Mrs. Blower, to speak as -a 
friend—others may starve their |>aticnts if they havo a mind.” 

• The Into Dr. Gregory is probably intimatgl, os ono of the celebrated 
Dr. Culleu's personal habits is previously mentioned. Dr. Gregory was 
distinguished for putting his luitients on a aovore regimen. 
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“ It wadna do for me, the starving, Dr. Keekerben," said the 
alarmed relict,—“ it wadna do for me at a’—Just a' I can do 
to wear through the day with the sum’ supports that nature 
requires not a soul to look after me, Doctor, since John Blower 
was ta’en awa.—Thank ye kindly, sir” (to the servant who 
handed the tea),—“ thank ye, my bonny man” (to the page who 
served the cake)—“ Now, dinna ye think, Doctor" (in a low and 
confidential voice), “ that her lcddyship’s tea is rather of the 
Upakliest— water bewitched, I think—and Mrs. Jones, as they 
ca her, has cut the sced-cakc very thin ?" 

“ It is the fashion, Mrs. Blower,” answered Dr. Quacklcbcn • 
“ .and her ladyship’s tea is excellent. But your taste is a little 
chilled, which is not uncommon at the first use of the waters, 
so that you are not sensible of the flavour—we must supixirt 
the system—we reinforce the digestive (lowers—give me leave 
—}’ou arc a stranger, Mrs. Blower, and must take care of you 

—I have an^dixir which will put that matter to rights in a 
moment.’’ ° 

So saying, Dr. Quacklebeu pulled from his pocket a small 
portable case of medicines—“ Catch mo without my tools”—he 
said ; “ here I have the real useful pharmacopceia — the rest is 
all humbug and hard names—this little case, with a fortnight 

or month, spring and fall, at St. Honan’s Well, and no one will 
die till hm day come.” 

Thus boasting, the Doctor drew from his case a large vial or 
small flask, full of a high-colourcd liquid, of which hoTmxed 
three Jea-spoonfuls in Mrs. Blower’s cup, who immediately 
afterwards allowc/TThat the flavour was improved beyond all 

belief, and that it was “ vera comfortable aud restorative 
indeed.” --— 

“Will it not do good to my complaints, Doctor?” said Mr 
Wintcrblossom, who had strolled towards them, and held out 
Ins cup to the physician. 

“I by no means recommend it, Mr. Wintcrblossom” said 
Dr. Quacklcbcn, slmtting up his case with great coolness- 
your case is ledeinatous, and you treat it your own way—you 

are as good a physician as I am, and I never interfere with 
another practitioner's patient.” 

“ Well; Doctor,” said Wintcrblossom, “ I must wait till Sir 
Lingo comes in—he Inis a lumtiug-flaak usually about him, 
which contains as good medicine as yours to the full.” 
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*‘^ ou \?ill wait for Sir Bingo some time,” said the Doctor 

“ he is a gentleman of sedentary habits—lie lias ordered anothei 
ma^nuny* ^— - ~' rr 

* Sir Bingo is an unco name for a man o’ quality, dinna ye 
think sac, Dr. Cocklelien ?” said Mrs. Blower. “John Blower, 
when lie was a wee bit in the wind’s c-yo, as he ca’d it, pair 
follow—used to sing a sang about a dog they ca’d Bingo, that 
suld hae belonged to a farmer.” 


44 Our Bingo is but a puppy yet, madam—or if a dog ho is a 
sad dog,” said Mr. W i n ter blossom, applauding his own wit by 
one of his own inimitable smiles. 

41 Or a mad dog, rather,” said Mr. Chatterly, “for he drinks 
no water;” and he also smiled gracefully at the thoughts of 
having trumped, as it were, the presidents pun, 

“ Twn pleasant men, Doctor,” said the widow, f< and so is Sir 
Bungy too, for that matter; but oh ! is nao it a pity he should 
bide sac lang by the bottle? It was puir John Blower’s faut 
too, that weary tippling; when he wan to the lee-side of a 


bowl of punch there was nao raising him. — But they are 
taking awa the things, and, Doctor, is it not an awfu* thing, 
that the creature-comforts should hue been used without grace or 
thanksgiving?—that Mr. (Jhittcrling, if ho really be a minister, 
has inucklc to answer for, that he neglects his Master’s service.” 

44 Why, madam,” said the Doctor, “ Mr. Chatterly is scarce 
arrived at the rank of a minister jaleiiipotcntinry.” 

“A minister potentinry—ah, Doctor, T doubt that is some 
jest ot yours,” said the widow ; “ that’s sac like puir John 
Blower. \\ hen I wad hae had him gie up the Lovely Peggy, 
ship and cargo (the vessel was named after me, Dr. Kittle- 
lien), to l>c remembered in the prayers o’ the congregation, ho 
wad say to mo, 4 They may pray that stand the risk, Peggy 
Bryce, lor I've made insurance.’ Ho was a merry man, Doctor; 
but ho hnjLtluv-rootLpf the matter in him, for a’ hislfght way 
°f speaking, as deep as ony skipper that ever loosed anchor 
from Leith Hoads. I hao been a forsaken creature since his 
death—Oh the weary days and nights that I havo had !—and 
tho weight on the spirits—the spirits, Doctor !—though I 
canna say I hae been easier since I hao been at the Wall than 
even now—if I kend what I was awing you for elickstir, Doctor, 
for it s done me muckle heart's good, forby tho opening of my 
mind to you ?” 
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“ Fie, fie, ma am," said the Doctor, as the widow nulled out 
sealskin pouch, such as sailors carry tobacco in P b ut 
• rently wdl^stuffed with bank-notes,—“ Fie fie nmlam 
"? “POthecarj'-I Lave „ ly dijtai from Leyto^^Z 
pbjs c.au, madam,—the elixir is heartily at your service °a ,1 
should jou want any advice, no man will be prouder to ’assist 
you than your humble servant.” ^ 

KiZh;:: , > ure , J ,. am r k,e ° hUscd *° - v ° ,,r i>. 

Jckiilpin, said the widow, folding up her poueh ■ “this was 

Thttke W H S “ "'** * it - 1 «’en\vcar'1t 

warld r ,m k l ? C .' Vas a k,ml n,an - 1,11,1 krt comfortable in 
'arid s gudes ; butcomforts hae their cumbere,—to be a lone 

woman is a eair weird, Dr. Kittlepiu.” 

Dr. Quacklcben drew his chair a little nearer that of the 
widow, and entered into a closer communication with her in a 
tone doubtless ol more delicate consolation than was tit for the 
cars oi the company at large. 

One of the chief delights of a watering-place is, that every 
the who IT ^ 1,6 Un,lcr the B »' ccirtl «ucvciUiince Z 

flirtarioiL /S’ |,a,,y ’ r ‘ at ’ "* aU I ,robabilit y, the venous 
Urtatmns liaisons, and so forth, which naturally take place in 

“7 r l °! ,Iy thc mb *«* •""foment 1 to the 
parties engaged, but also to the lookers on : that is to sav 

timo'uie S^rri^ U ' C COIn,nUnit y- ot which for the 

me the said parties are members. Lady Penelope the nre 

noufn?Sr d T 0f t,1C f Cgion ' watchful over all her circle, was 
not long of observing that the Doctor seemed to be suddenly 

engaged in close communication with thc widow, and that l e 

bad even ventured to take hold of her fair plump baud with 

“For the love of IiAven,” said her ladyship, “who can that 
u^inely dame Ik;, on whom our excellent and learned Doctor 
looks with such uncommon regard ?” 

“Fat, fair, and,forty,” said Mr. Winterblossom • “that is ill 
I know of her-a mercantile person.” ’ ' lt ' S Jl ‘ 

wi ;; A Z& Sir , Pr< i! deut '” 8aid t,,e vlmplain, “ richly laden 
with colonial produce, by name, thc Lovely Peggy Bryce—no 

master-the late JotT, Blower of North Leith having? puah^d 

A fur pouch for keeping tobacco. 
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off his boat for the Stygian Creek, and left the vessel without 
a hand on board." 

“ The Doctor,” said Lady Penelope, turning her glass to¬ 
wards them, “seems willing to play the part of pilot.” 

“ I dare say he will 1x5 willing to change her name and 
register,” said Mr. Chattcrly. 

“ He can be no less in common requital." said Wintcrblossom. 
“She lias changed his name six times in* the five minutes that 
I stood within hearing of them.” 

“ What do you think of the matter, my dear Lady Links t” 
said Lady Penelope. 

“Madam?” said Lady Links, starting from a reverie, and 
answering as one who either had not heard, or did not under¬ 
stand the question. 

“ I mean, what think you of what is going on yonder ? ” 

Lady Links turned her glass in the direction of Lady Pene¬ 
lope’s glance, fixed the widow and the Doctor with one bold 
fashionable stare, and then, dropping her hand slowly, said with 
indifference, “ I really see nothing there worth thinking about." 

“ l dare say it is a fine thing to l>e married,” said Lady 
Penolopo ; “ one's thoughts, I suppose, arc so much engrossed 
with one’s own perfect happiness, that they have ncitTicrHnio 
nor inclination to laugh like other folks. Miss Rachel Bonny¬ 
rigg would have laughed till her eyes ran over, had alio seen 
what Lady Links cares so little about—I dare say it must bo 
an all-sufficient happiness to bo married.” 

“ ITo would be a happy man that could convince your lady¬ 
ship of that in good earnest," said Mr. Wintcrblossom. 

“Oh, who knows—the whim may strike mo,” replied the 
lady ; “ but no—no—no and that is three times.” 

“ Say it sixteen times more,” said the gallant president, 
and lot nineteen uay^ayp be a grant.” 

“ If I should say a thousand Noes, thero exists not the 
alchemy in living man that could extract one Yes out of the 
whole mass,” said her ladyship. “ Blessed lie the memory of 
Queen Boss !—She set us all an example to keep power when 
we have it—What uoiso is that?” 

“ Only the usual after dinner quarrel,” said the divine. “ 1 
hear the Captain’s voice, else most silent, commanding them to 
keep pence, in the devil’s name, and that of the ladies.” 

“ Upon my word, dearest Lady Rinks, this is too bad of that 
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lord and master of yours, and of Mowbray, who might have 
more sense, and of the rest of that claret-drinking set to'be 
' queuing and alarming our nerves every evening with i,rc- 
seuting their pistols perpetually at each other, like sportsmen 
confined to the house upon a rainy 12th of August. I am tired 
of the 1 eace-maker—ho but skins the business over in one case 
to have it break out elsewhere.—What think you. love if wo 
were to give out in orders, that the next quarrel which may 
arise, shall be humi fi-U fought to an end ?—We will all go 
out and see it, and wear .decolours on each side: and if there 
•should a funeral come of it, we will attend it in a bodv — 
Weeds are so becoming !—Are they not, my dear Lady Links 

Look at \Y ulow Blower in her deep black—don’t you envy her 
my love ? J ’ 

Lady Links seemed about to make a sharp and hasty answer 
but checked herself, perhaps under the recollection that she 
could not prudently come to an open breach with Lady Peno- 
_At the same moment a door opened,'and a lady dressed in 
a ndmg-habit, and wearing a black veil over her hat, appeared 
at the entry of the apartment. 

“ Angels and ministers of grace !’’ exclaimed Lady Penelope, 
with her very best tragic start—'“My dearest Clara, why so 
late? and why thus? Will you step to my dressing-room— 
Jones will get you one of iny gowns—wo arc just of » .size, you 

know—do, pray—let me be vain of something of my own for 
once, by seeing you wear it.” 

This was spoken in the tone of the fondest female friend¬ 
ship, and at the same time, the fair hostess bestowed on Miss 
Mowbray one of those tender caresses, which ladies—God bless 
them! —sometimes bestow on each other with unnecessary 
prodigality, to the great discontent and envy of tho male 
spectators. 

“You are fluttered, my dearest Clara—you are feverish_1 

am sure you are,’’ continued the sweetly anxious Lady Pene¬ 
lope ; let mo persuade you to lie down.” 

“ Indeed you arc mistaken, Lady Penelope,” said Miss 
Mowbray who seemed to receive much ns a matter of course 
icr ladyships profusion of affectionate politenessI am 
heated, and my pony trotted hard, that is the wholo mystery.— 
Let mo have a cup of tea, airs. Jones, and the matter is ended.” 

Fresh tea, Jones, directly,” said Lady Penelope, and led 

VOL. xvij. „ 
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her passive fricml to her own corner, as she was pleased to cal) 
the recess in which she held her little court — ladies and gen 
tlemcn conrtesying and bowing as she passed ; to which civili¬ 
ties the new guest made no more return than the most ordinary 
politeness rendered unavoidable. 

Lady Links did not rise to receive her, but sat upright in 
her chair, and bent her head very stiffly ; a courtesy which Miss 
Mowbray returned in the same stately manner, without farther 
greeting on either side. 

“Now, wha can that be, Doctor?” said the Widow Blower 
—“ mind ye have promised to tell me all about the grand folk 
—wha can that bo that Leddy Penelope hnuds such a racket 
wi’—and what for docs she come wi’ a habit and a beaver-hat, 
when we are a' (a glance at her own gown) in our silks and 
satins ? ” 

“ To tell you who she is, my dear Mrs. Blower, is very easy,” 
said the officious Doctor. “She is Miss Clara Mowbray, sister 
to the Lord of the Manor—the gentleman who wears the green 
coat, with an arrow on the cape. To tell why she wears that 
habit, or docs anything else, would be rather beyond doctor’s 
skill. Truth is, I havo always thought she was a little—a very 
littlo—touched—call it nerves—JujEtcJiondria — or what you 
will.” 

“ Lord help us, puir thing!” said the compassionate widow. 
—“ Ami troth it looks like it. But it’s a shame to lot her go 
loose, doctor—she might hurt hcrscll, or somebody. See, she 
has ta’cn the knife !—Oh, it’s only to cut a shave of the diet- 
loaf. She wiuna let the powder-monkey of a lH*y help her. 
There's judgment in that though, Doctor, for she can cut thick 
or thin as bIio likes.—Dear mo ! she has not taken rnair than a 
crumb, that anc would pit between tbo wires of a canary-bird’s 
cage, after all.—I wish sho would lift up that lang veil, or put 
nff that riding skirt, Doctor. She should really be showed the 
regulations, Doctor Kickleshin." 

“ Sho cares about no rules wo can make, Mrs. Blower,” said 
tho Doctor; “ and her brother’s will and pleasure, and Lady 
Penelope’s whim of indulging her, cany her through in every¬ 
thing. They should take advice on her case.” 

“ Ay, truly it’s timo to tako advice, when young creatures 
like her caper in among dressed 1 eddies, just as if thoy were 
come from scampering on Leith sands.— Such a wark as my 
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jMSjta '■ Doct ° r ' Yc wouM ,hiuk lWj «" 

“ T ' ,ey , bave flown on ouc wing, for what I know " 

f. ,d Dr Q>“«*!eben j “but there was early and sound advice 
taken in Lady I euelojie’s case. My friend, the late Earl of 
reatherhead, was a man of judgment—<lid little in his family 
but by rule of medicine—so that, what with the waters, and 
what with my own care, Lady Penelope is only freakish— 
fancifu — that s all—and her quality bears it out—the peccant 
principle might have broken out under other treatment ” 

bcc " 'veel-frieuded,” said the widow; “ but 
to herSn ” l0Wbray ’ pU ‘ r thing ! Low she to be sac left 

his her father thought of nothing but 

Ills sports, said the Doctor. “ Her brother was educated in 

Lnghud and cared for nobody but himself, if he ha<l been here. 

\\ hat education she got was at her own hand—what reading 

she read was in a library full of old romances-what friends or 

compauy she had was what chanco scut her—then no family- 

physician, not even a good surgeon within ten miles ! And so 

you cannot wonder if the jkw thing became unsettled !” 

r . , "![ thing!—no doctor!—nor even a surgeon !—But, 

. KU( t,1 ^ Wldo 1 w - “ m *y ] * tl-c puir thing had the enjoy¬ 
ment of her health yo ken, and then"- J 3 

far h c \ W ! >y ! h r’ madam > sho "ceded a physician 

/ n m th “" ‘ f 8hc bad bcon delicate. A skilful physician, 
Mrs Blower, knows how to bring down that robust health, 
which is a very alarming state of the frame when It is considered 
T n T?T ^tost.sudden deaths happen when people are 

in a robust state of health. Ah ! that state of perfect health is 
what the doctor dreads most on behalf of his patient.” 

“Ay, ay Doctor!— 1 am quite sensible, uao doubt,” said the 
about'ane ^ ^ fiTCat advautag0 of Lavin g a skcelfu' person 

ni ° er0 * ha D ? ct01 ' 8 ™ icc - hb) earnestness to convince Mrs. 
Slower of the danger of supposing herself capable of living and 

“ . ra I od,cal mm ’ a Permission, sunk into a soft 
p puling tone, ol which our reporter could not catch the sound. 

gallery 8 ” M grCat orators Wl11 80metil ncs bo, «inaudible in the 
Meanwhile, Lady Penelope overwhelmed Clara Mowbray 
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with her caresses. In what degree her lad}>hip, at her heart, 
loved this young person, might be difficult to ascertain,—pro-,, 
bably in the degree in which a child loves a favourite toy. But 
Clara was a toy not always to be come by—as whimsical in her 
vuy us her ladyship in her own,' only (hat poor Clara's singu¬ 
larities were real, and her ladyship's chiefly affected. Without 
adopting the harshness of the Doctor’s conclusions concerning 
the former, she was certainly unequal in her spirits ; and her 
occasional fits of levity were chequered by very long intervals 
of sadness. ITcr levity also apj>eared, in the world’s eye, greater 
than it really Was; for she had never been under the restraint 
of society which was really good, and entertained an undue con¬ 
tempt for that which she sometimes mingled with ; Having un¬ 
happily none to teach her the imjKirtant truth, that some forms 
and restraints are to be observed, less in respect to others than 
to ourselves. Her dress, her manners, and her ideas, were there¬ 
fore very much her own ; ami though they became her wonder¬ 
fully, yet, liko Ophelia’s garlands, anil wild snatches of melody, 
they were calculated to excite compassion and melancholy, even 
while they amused the observer. 

44 And why came you not to dinner 1—We expected you— 
your throne was prepared?” 

“ 1 had scarce come to tea,” said Miss Mowbray, “ of my own 
free M ill. But my brother says your ladyship promises to como 
to ShaMs Castle, and he insisted it was quite right and necessary, 
to confirm you in so flattering a purpose, that I should come 
and say, Pray do, Lady Penelope ; and so now here am I to say, 
Pray, do come.” 

“ Is an invitation so flattering limited to me alone, my dear 
Clara?—Lady Binks Mill be jealous.” 

“ Bring Lndy Binks, if she has tho condescension to honour 
us”—[a boM* Mas very stiffly exchanged betM’oen the ladies]— 
“ bring Mr. Springblossom—Winterblossoin—and all tho lions 
and lionesses—we have room for tho whole collection. My 
brother, T supi>o8c, will bring his oM-n fwirticular regiment of 
bears, which, with tho usual assortment of monkeys seen in all 
caravans, M ill complete the menagerie. Uow you are to bo en¬ 
tertained at Shaws Castlo, is, I thank Heaven, not my business, 
but John’s.” 

44 We shall want no formal entertainment, my love,” said 
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Lady Penelope ; “ a ilejdlner d U fourchtlU—vte know Clara, 
you would die of doing the honours of a formal dinner.”’ 

> <! Not a bit; I should live long enough to make rnv will and 

bequeath all Large parties to Old Nick, who invented them ” 

“ Miss Mowbray,” said Lady Dinks, who had been thwarted 
tllLS free-spoken young lady, both in her former character of 
a coquette and romp, and in that of a prude which she at present 
wore— Miss Mowbray declares for 

Champagne ami a chicken at last.' 

c ^ c ^ eil > without the champagne, if you please," said 
JUiss Mowbray; “ I have known ladies pay dear to have chain- 
pagne on the board.—By the by, Lady Peneloi»e, you have not 
your collection in the same order and discipline as Pidcock and 

1 ol*to. There was much growling and snarling in the lower 
den when I passed it.” 

“It was feeding time, my love,” said Lady Penelope; “and 
the lower animals of every class become pugnacious at that 
hour you sec all our safer and well-conditioned animals are 
loose, and in good order." 

‘Oh, yes — in the keeper’s presence, you know—Well, I 
must venture to cross the hall again among all that growliu" 
and grumbling—I would I had the fairy prince’s quarters o! 
mutton to toss among them if they should break out—He, I 
mean, whojetchcd water from the Fountain of Lions. How¬ 
ever, on second thoughts, I will take the back way, and avoid 
thorn.—What says honest Bottom ?— 

* For if they should a* lions come in strife 
Into such place, ’twere pity of their life/" 

“ Shall I go with you, iny dear?" said Lady Penelope. 

“ No—I have too great a soul for that^I think some of them 
are lions only as far as the liide is concerned.” 

“ But why would you go so soon, Clara?” 

“ Because my errand Ls finished—have I not invited you and 
yours? and would not Lord Chesterfield himself allow I liavo 
done the polite thing ? ” 

“ But you have spoken to none of the company—how can 
you be so odd, my love?” said her ladyship. 

“Why, I spoke to them all when I spoke to you and Lady 
Binks—but I am a good girl, and will do as I am bid.” 
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So saying, she looked round the company, ancl addressed each 
of them with an affectation of interest and j>oliteness, which 
thinly concealed scorti amTcoutempt. 

“Mr. Winterblossom, I hope tho^gout is better—Mr. Robert 
Rynmr—(I have cscaj)cd calling him Thomas for once)—I hope 
the public give encouragement to the muses—Mr. Keclavino, I 
trust your pencil is busy—Mr. Chntterly, I have no doubt your 
(lock improves — Dr. Quacklcben, I am sure your patients 
recover.—These are all the especials,.of the worthy company 
I know—for the rest, health to tlfc sick, and pleasure to the 
healthy.” 

“You are not going in reality, my lovcl” said Lady Pene¬ 
lope; “these hasty rides agitate yqur nerves —they do, indeed 
—you should l>e cautious—Shall I speak to^uacklebcn ? ” 

“ To neither quack nor quackle, on my account, my dear 
lady. It is not as you would seem to say, by your winking at 
Lady Rinks—it is not, indeed—I shall be no Lady Clementina, 
to bo the wonder and pity of the spring of St. Honan's—No 
Ophelia neither—though I will say with her, Good-night, ladies 
—Good night, sweet ladies 1 — and now—not my coach, my 
coach—but my horse, my horse !” 

So saying, she tripped out of the room by a side passage, 
leaving the ladies looking at each other significantly, and shak¬ 
ing their heads with an expression of much impor t. 

“Something has ruflljsl tho poor unhappy girl,” said Lady 
Penelope ; iff l never saw her so very odd before.” 

“ Were I to s(>cnk my mind,” said Lady Rinks, “ I think, as 
Mrs. Ilighmoro says in the farce, her madness is but a poor ex¬ 
cuse for her impertinence.” 

“Oh fie! my sweet Lady Rinks,” said Lady Penelope, 
“ spare my poor favourite I You, surely, of all others, should for¬ 
give tho e xcesses of an ai^iable eccentricity of temper.—Forgive 
me, iny fflvb, hut I muscftoT&nd on "absent friend—My Lady 
Rinks, I am very sure, is too generous and candid to 

' Hftto for arts which caused herself to rises.' " 

“Not being conscious of any high elevation, my lady,” an¬ 
swered Lady Rinks, “I do not know any - ar& I havo boon under 
the necessity of practising to attain it. I suppose a Scotch lady 
of an ancient family may become tho wifo of an English baronet, 
and no very extraordinary great cause to wonder at it.” 
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“No, surely — but people in this world will, you know, 
wonder at nothing,” answered Lady Penelope. 

“ If you envy me my poor quiz, Sir Bingo, I’ll get you a 
better, Lady Pen.” 

“ I don’t doubt your talents, my dear; but when I want one, 
I will get one for myself.— But here comes the whole |>arty of 
quizzes.—Joliffe, offer the gentlemen tea—then get the floor 
ready for the dancers, and set the card-tables in the next 
room." 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

AFTER DINNER. 

/ 

They draw the cork, they broach the barrel, 

And first they kis% nnd then they quarrel. 

PnioR. 

JPjJhc reader has attended much to the manners of the 
canine race, he may have remarked the very different manner 
in which the iudividmds of the different sexes curry on their 
quarrels among each other. The females are tasty, petulant, 
and very apt to indulge their impatient dislike of each other’s 
presence, or the spirit of rivalry which it produces, in a sudden 
bark and snap A which last is generally made os much at advan¬ 
tage as possible. But these ebullitions of |>ecvi«hnes3 lead to 
no veTy serious or prosecuted" conflict; the affair begins and 
ends in a moment. Not so the iro of the male dogs, which 
once produced, and excited by growls of mutual offence and 
defiance, leads generally to a fierce and obstinate contest; in 
which, if the parties be dogs of game, and well-matched, they 
grapple* tUcottle, roll each other in the kennel, and can only be 
separated by choking them with their own collars, till they 
lose wind and hold at the same time, or by surprising them 
obt of their wrath by sousing them with cold water. 

The simile, though a currydi one, will hold good in its appli¬ 
cation to the human reRP^ While the ladies in the ten-iUSin 
of the Fox Hotel were engaged in the light snaj>pish vclitation, 
or skirmish, which we have descried, the gentlemen who 
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remained in the parlour were more than once like to have 
quarrelled more seriously. 

We have mentioned the weighty reasons which induced Mr. 
Mowbray to look upon the stranger, whom it general invitation 
had brought into their society, with unfavourable prepossessions; 
and these were far from being abated by the demeanour of 
Tyrrcl, which, though perfectly well bred, indicated a sense of 
equality, which the young Laird of St. Ronan’s considered as 
extremely presumptuous^ 

As for Sir Bingo, he already began to nourish the genuine 
hatred always entertained by a mean spirit against an antagonist 
before whom it is conscious of having made a dishonourable 
retreat, lie forgot not the manner, look, and tone, with which 
Tyrrel had checked his unauthorised intrusion ; and though ho 
had sunk beneath it at the moment, the recollection rankled in 
his heart as an affront to be avenged. As ho drank his wino, 
courage, tho wuiTTof which was, in his more sober moments, a 
check ujHUi his bad temper, began to inflamo his malignity, 
and he ventured upon several occasions to show his spleen, by 
contradicting Tyrrel moro flatly than good manners permitted 
upon so short an acquaintance, and without any provocation. 
Tyrrel saw his ill humour, and despise^ it, as that of an over¬ 
grown schoolboy, whom it was not worth his while to answer 
according to his folly. 

One of the apparent caused of the Baronet’s rudeness was 
indeed childish enough. The company were talking of shoot¬ 
ing, the most animating topic of conversation among Scottish 
country gentlemen of the younger class, and Tyrrel had men¬ 
tioned something of a favourite setter, an uncommonly hand¬ 
some dog, from which he had been Tor some time separated, but 
which ho expected would rejoin him in the course of next week. 

“ A setter !” retorted Sir Bingo, with a sneer; “a pointer, I 
suppose you mean !” 

“No, sir,” said Tyrrel; “I ain perfectly MTOro of_tho 
difference betwixt a setter and a pointer, and I know the 
old-fasluoncd setter is bccomo unfashionable among modern 
sportsmen. But I lovo my dog as a companion, as well as 
for his merits in tho field; and a setter is moro sagacious, 
more attached, and fitter for his place on tho hearth-rug, than 
a pointer—not,” ho added, “ from any deficiency of intellect! 
on the pointer’s part, but ho is generally so abused while in 
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the management of brutal breakers ami grooms, that he loses 
all excepting his professional accomplishments, of finding and 
standing steady to game.” 

“And who tliO'd—1 desires lie should have more?” said Sir 
Bingo. 

“Many people, Sir Bingo,’ replied Tyrrel, “have been of 
opinion, that both dogs and men may follow* sport indifferently 
well, though they do happen, at the same time, to be fit for 
mixing in friendly intercourse in society.” 

“ That is, for licking trenchers, and scratching copper, I 
6Uppo.se,” said the Baronet sotlo voct; and added, in a louder 
and more distinct tone,—“ He never before heard that a setter 
was fit to follow any man's heels but a poacher's.” 

“ You know it now then, Sir Bingo,” answered Tyrrel; “ and 
I hope you will not fall into so great a mistake again.” 

The Peace maker here seemed to think his interference 
necessary, and, surmounting his taciturnity, made the following 
pithy speech :—“BjLCot ! and do you see, its you are looking 
for my opinion, I think there is no dispute in the matter — 
because, by Cot! it occurs to me, d’ye see, that ye are both 
r jght, by Cot I It may do fcry well for my excellent friend 
Sir Bingo, who hath stables, ami kennels, and what not, to 
maintain the six filthy prutes that are yelping and yowling all 
the tay, and all the Height too, under iny window, by Cot !— 
And if they aro yelping and yowling there, may I never die, 
but I wish they were yelping and yowling somewhere else. 
But then there is many a man who may 1x5 as cood a chentlcinan 
at the bottom as my worthy friend Sir Bingo, though it may 
1x5 that he is poor; and if he is poor—and as if it might 1 x 5 
my own case, or that of this honest chcntleman, Mr. Tirl, is that 
a reason or a law, that he Is not to keep a prute of a tog, to 
help him to take his sports and his pleasures ? and if ho has 
not a stable or a kennel to put the craturc into, must lie not 
keep it in his pit of pcd-rooin, or upon his parlour hearth, 
seeing that Luckic Dods would make the kitchen too hot for 
tho paist—and so, if Mr. Tirl finds a setter more fitter for his 
purpose thau a pointer, by Cot, I know no law against it, else 
may I never die the black death.” 

If this oration appear rather long for tho occasion, tho reader 
must recollect that Captain MacTurk had in all probability 
the trouble of translating it from the periphrastic language 
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of Ossian, in which it was originally conceived in his own 
mind. 

The Man of Law replied to the Man of Peace, 44 Ye are 
mistaken for ance in your life, Captain, for there is a law 
against setters ; and I will undertake to prove them to be the 
4 lying dogs’ which are mentioned in the auld Scots statute, 
and which all and sundry are discharged to keep, under a 
penalty of”- 

Hero the Captain broke in, with a very solemn mien and 
dignified manner— 44 By Cot! Master Meiklewhain, and T shall 
be asking what you mean by talking to me of j>eing mistaken, 
ami apout lying togs, sir—pccause I would havo you to know, 
and to pelieve, and to very well consider, that I never was 
mistaken in my life, sir, unless it was when I took you for a 
chcutlcman. ,, 

44 No otlence, Captain/' said Mr. Meiklewhain ; 44 dinna break 
the wand of peace, man, you that should bo the first to keep it 
Ho is as cankered,” continued tho Man of Law, apart to his 
patron, 44 as mi auld Iliclaud terrier, that snapant whatever 
coincs near it—but I toll you ac thing, St Ronan’a, and that 
is on saul and conscience, that I believe this is the very lad 
Tirl, that I raised a summons against before the justices—him 
and another hetnpic—in your father’s time, for shooting on tho 
Springwell head muirs.” 

“The devil you did, Mick !" replied tho Lord of tho Manor, 
also asido ;— 44 Well, I am obliged to you for giving mo some 
reason for tho ill thoughts I hail of him—I knew ho was some 
trumpery scamp—I’ll blow him, by"- 

“ Whisht—stoj>-^liush—baud your tongue, St Ronon’s— 
keep a calm sough—ye see, I intented the process, by your 
worthy father's desire, l>eforo the Quarter Sessions—but I ken 
na—Tho auld shcriff-elcrk stood tho lad's friend—and some of 
the justices thought it was but a mistake of tho marches, and 
sae wo couldna get a judgment—and your father was very ill 
of the gout^ml I was feared to vex him, and so I was fain to 
let the process sleep, for fear they had been assoilzied-—Sao ye 
bad better gang cautiously to work, St Ronan’s, for though 
they were summoned, they were not convict" 

44 Could you not take up the action again ?" said Mr. 
Mowbray. 

44 Whew I it’s been prescribed sax or seeven year syne. It 
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is a great shame, St. Honan’s, that the game-laws, whilk are 
, the very best protection that is left to country’ gentlemen 
against the encroachment of their inferiors, rin sae short a 
course of prescription—a poacher may just jink ye back and 
forward like a Ilea in a blanket (wi’ pardon)—hap ye out of 
ae county and into anither at their pleasure, like pyots— 
and unless ye get your thumb-nail on them in the very nick o’ 
time, ye may dine on a dish of prescription, and sup uik>u an 
absolvitor.” 

“ It is a shame indeed,” said Mowbray, turning from his 
confidant and agent, and addressing himself to the company in 
general, yet not without a peculiar look directed to Tyrrcl. 

“What is a shame, sir?” said Tyrrel, conceiving that the 
observation was particularly addressed to him. 

“ That we should have so many poachers upon our muira, 
sir,' answered St. Honan's. “ I sometimes regret having coun¬ 
tenanced the Well here, when I think how many guns it lias 
brought on my property every season.” —- 

“ I lout tic ! hout awu, St. Honan’s 1" said his Man of Law ; 

no countenance the Waal? What would the country-side 
be without it, I would be glad to ken? It’s the greatest im¬ 
provement that has been made on this country since the year 
forty-live. Na, na, it’s no the Waal that’s to blame for the 
jwaching and delinquencies on the game.—We maun to the 
Aultoun for the howf of that kind of cattle. Our rules at the 
Waal are clear and express against trespassers on the game.” 

“ I can’t think,” said the SquTro, “ wTiaT mudo iny father sell 
the property of the old change-house yonder, to the hag that 
keeps it open out of spite, I think, and to harbour poachers and 
vagabonds !—I cannot conceive what made him do so foolish a 
thing!” 

“ Probably because your father wanted money, sir,” said 
Tyrrel, 4cily^ “nnd my worthy landlady, Mrs. Dods, had got 
some.—You know, I presume, sir, that I lodge there?” 

“ Oli, sir,” replied Mowbray, in a tone betwixt scorn and 
civility, «you cannot suppose the present company is alluded 
to; I only presumed to mention as a fact, that we have been 
annoyed with unqualified people shooting on our grounds, 
without either liberty or license.—And I hope to have her sign 
taken down for it—that is all.—There was the same plague in 
my father’s days, I think, Mick?” 
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But Mr. Meiklewham, who did not like TymTs looks so well 
ns to induce him to become approver on tho occasion, replied with 
an inarticulate grunt, addressed to the company, and a private 
admonition to his jvatron8 own ear, “to let sleeping dogs lie.” 

“ I can scarce forl>oar the fellow,” said St. Ronan's; “ and 
yet I cannot welPtell where my dislike to him lies—but it 
would be d—d folly to turn out with him for nothing; and so, 
honest Mick, I will l>e as quiet as I can.” 

“ And that you may bo so,” said Meiklowham, “ I think you 
had best take no more wine/’ 

“I think so too,” said the Squire; “for each glass I drink 
in his company gives me tho heartburn—yet the man is not 
different from other ratfs either — but there is a something 
about him intolerable to me.” 

So saying, he pushed back his chair from the table, and— 
refjis ad exemplar — after tho j>attcrn of the Laird, all tho 
company arose. 

Sir Bingo got up with reluctance, which he testified by two or 
three deep growls , as he followed the rest of tho company into 
tho outer "apartment, which served as an entrance-hall, anil 
divided the dining-parlour from the tea room, as it was called. 
Hero, while the party were assuming their hats, for tho purpose 
of joining tho ladies’ society (which old-fashioned folk used 
only to take up for that of going into the opeu air), Tyrrel 
asked a smart footman, who stood near, to hand him tho hat 
which lay on tho table beyond. 

“Call your own servant, sir,” answered tho fellow, with the 
true ijj^ukiux of a i>anipcrcd nymial. 

“ Your master,” answered Tymd* “ought to havo taught you 
good manners, my friend, before bringing you here.” 

“ Sir Bingo Biliks is my master,” said the fellow, in tho same 
insolent tono as before. 

“ Now for it, Bingie,” 6aid Mowbray, who was aware that tho 
Baronet’s uot-courago had arrived at lighting pitch. 

“Ycsr^sauf Sir Bingo aloud, and more articulately than 
usual.—“ The fellow is my son ant—what has any ono to say 
to it?” 

“ I at least have my mouth stopped,” answered Tyrrel, with 
perfect composure. “ I should havo been surprised to have 
found Sir Bingo’H servant better bred than himself.” 

“What d’yo mean by that, sir?” said Sir Bingo, coming up 
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in an offensive attitude, for lie was no mean pupil of the Fives- 
Court— 44 What dye mean by that? D—n you, sir! I’ll serve 
you out before you can say dumpling.” 

“ Anti I, Sir Bingo, unless you presently lay aside that look 
and manner, will knock you down before you can cry help*” 

The visitor held in his hand a slip of oak, with which he 
gave a flourish, that, however slight, intimated some acquaint¬ 
ance with the noble art of ^iugle-stick. Front this demonstra¬ 
tion Sir Bingo thought it'prudent somewhat to recoil, though 
backed by a party of friends, who, in their zeal for his honour, 
would rather have seen his bones broken in conflict Jjold, than 
his honour injured by a discreditable retreat; and Tvrrel 
seemed to have some inclination to indulge them. But, at 
the very instant when his hand was raised with a motion of 
no doubtful import, a whispering voice, close to his ear, pro¬ 
nounced the emphatic words—“ Are you a man ? ” 

Not the thrilling tone with which our inimitable Siddous 
used to electrify the scene, when she uttered the same whisper, 
ever had a more powerful effect upon au auditor, than had 
these unexpected sounds on him, to whom they were now 
addressed. Tyrrel forgot everything—his quarrel — the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed—the company. The crowd 
was to him at once annihilated, and life seemed to have no 
other object than to follow the person who had spoken. But 
suddenly as he turned, the disappearance of the monitor was at 
least equally bo, for, amid the group of commonplace counte¬ 
nances by which he was surrounded, there was none which 
assorted to the tone and words which possessed such a power 
over him. “ Make way,” he said to those who surrounded 
him ; and it was in the tone of one who was prepared, if neces¬ 
sity, to make way for himself. 

Mr. Mowbray of St. Honan’s stepped forward. “ Come, sir,” 
said lie, “this will not do—you have come here, a stranger 
among us, to assume airs and dignities, which, by G—d, 
would become a duke, or a~ prince ! AVe must know who or 
what you are, before we permit you to carry your high tone 
any farther.” 

This address seemed at once to arrest Tyrrel's anger, and his 
impatience to leave the company, lie turned to Mowbray, 
collected his thoughts for an instant, and then answered him 
thus :—“ Mr. Mowbray, I seek no quarrel with any one here,— 
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with you, in particular, I am most unwilling to have any ills 
agreement. I came here by invitation, not certainly expecting 
much pleasure, but, at the same time, supposing myself sccun 
from incivility. In the last point I find myself mistaken, and 
therefore wish the company good-night. I must also make my 
adieu to the ladies.” So saying, he walked several steps, yet, 
as it seemed, rather irresolutely, towards the door of the card- 
room—and then, to the increased surprise of the company, 
stopped suddenly, and muttering something about the “ unfit¬ 
ness of the time,” turned on bis heel, and bowing haughtily, as 
there was way made for him, walked in the opposite direction 
towards the door which led to the outer halL 

“D — ii me, Sir Bingo, will you let him off?" said Mowbray, 
who seemed to delight in pushing his friend into new scrapes— 
“ To him, man—to him—he shows the white feathe r." 

Sir Bingo, thus encouraged, planted himself with a look of 
defiance exactly between Tyrrcl and the door ; upon which the 
retreating guest, bestowing on him mast emphatically the 
epithet Fool, seized him by the collar, and Hung him out of his 
way with some violence. 

“ I am to be found at the Old Town of St. Ronan’s, by 
whomsoever has any concern with me.”—Without wniting the 
issue of this agg ression farther than to utter these words, Tyrrcl 
left the hotel. He stopped in the courtyard, however, with the 
air of one uncertain whither he intended to go, and who was 
dosirous to ask some question, which seemed to die upon his 
tongue. At length his eye full ujion a groom, who stood not 
far from the door of tho inn, holding in his hand a hamlsomo 
pony, with a side-saddle. 

“ Whose,"-said Tyrrcl, but tho rest of the question ho 

seemed unable to utter. 

Tho man, however, replied, os if ho had hoard tho whole 
interrogation.—“ Miss Mowbray’s, sir, of St. Ronan’s—she leaves 
directly—and so 1^ am walking tho pony—a clever thing, sir, 
for a lady." 

“ Slio returns to Shaws Castlo by tho Buck-stano road 1" 

“ I suppose so, sir,” said the groom. “ It is tho nighest, nnd 
Miss Clara cares little for rough roads. Zounds 1 sho can spank 
it over wet nnd dry.’ r 

Tyrrol turned away from tho man, and hastily left tho hotel 
—not, howovor, by tho road which led to tho Aultoun, but by 
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a footpath among the natural copsewood, which, following the 
■course of the brook, intersected the usual horse-road to Shaws 

Castle, the seat of Mr. Mowbray, at a romantic spot called the 
Buck-stane. 

In a small peninsula, formed by a winding of the brook, was 
situated, on a rising hillock, a large rough-hewn pillar of stone, 
«ud by tradition to commemorate the fall of a stag of unusual 
speed, size, and strength, whose flight, after having lasted 
through a whole summer’s day, had there terminated in death, 
to the honour and glory of some ancient Baron of St. Ilonan’s, 
and of his stanch hounds. Duriug the periodical cuttings of 
the ..copse, which the necessities of the family of St. Honan’s 
brought round more frequently than Ponty would have recom¬ 
mended, some oaks luul been spared in the neighbourhood of 
this massive obelisk, old enough perhaps to have heard the 
whoop and halloo which followed the fall of the stag, and to 
have witnessed the raising of the rude monument, by which 
that great event was commemorated. These trees, with their 
broad spreading boughs, made a twilight even of noon-day, 
and now, that the sun was approaching its setting point, their 
shade already anticipated night. This was especially tho case 
where three or four of them stretched their arms over a deep 
gully, through which winded the horso-jiath to Shaws Castle 
at a point about a pistol-shot distant from the Buck-stane! 
As the pnncipil access to Mr. Mowbray’s mansion was by a 
carriageway which parsed in a different direction, the present 
path was leit almost in a state of nature, full of largo stones, 
and broken by gullies, delightftil, from tho varied character of 
its banks, to the picturesque traveller, and most inconvenient 
nay, dangerous, to him who had a stumbling horse. 

The footpath to the Buck-stane, which here joined the bridle- 
road, had been constructed at tho excuse of a subscription 
under tho direction of Mr. Winterblossom, who had tasto 
enough to see the beauties of this secluded spot, which was 
oxactly such as in earlier times might have harboured the 
ambush of some maraudi ng chief. This recollection had not 
escaped Pyrrol, to whom the whole scenery was familiar, who 
uow hastened to the spot, as one which peculiarly suited his 
present purpose. lie sat down by one of tho larger projecting 
trees, and, screened by its enormous branches from observation, 
was enabled to watch the road from the Hotel for a great part 
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of its extent, while lie was himself invisible to any who might 
travel ujkui it. 

Meanwhile his sudden departure excited a considerable ' 
sensation among the party whom he had just left, and who 
were induced to form conclusions not very favourable to his 
character. Sir Bingo, in particular, blustered loudly and more 
loudly, in proportion to the increasing distance betwixt himself 
and his a gtair onist. declaring his resolution to be revenged on 
the scoundrel for his insolence—to drive him from the neigh¬ 
bourhood,—and I know not what other menaces of formidable 
import. The devil, in the old stories of diablerie, was always 
sure to start up *vt the elbow of any one who nursed diabolical 
puqKhscs, and only wanted a little Kicking from the louT fiend 
to carry his imaginations into action. The noble Captain 
MacTurk had so far this property' of his infernal majesty, that 
the least hint of an approaching quarrel drew him always to 
the vicinity of the party concerned. He was now at Sir Bingo's 
side, and was taking his own view of tho matter, in his diame¬ 
ter of peace-maker. 

44 By Cot! and it’s very exceedingly true, my good friend, Sir 
Binco—and ns you say, it concerns your honour, and the honour 
of the place, anil credit and diameter of the whole company, by 
Cot! that this matter bo properly looked after ; for, ns I think, 
ho laid hands on your body, my excellent goot friend." 

44 Hands, Captain MacTurk !" exclaimed Sir Bingo in some 
confusion ; 44 no, blast him—not so bad as that neither—if he 

had, I should have handed him over the. window— but by -, 

the fellow had the impudence to offer to collar me—I had just 
stepped back to square a t him, when, curse me, the blac kgua rd 
mu away." 

44 Right, vara light, Sir Bingo," said the Man of Law, 41 a 
vara perfect blackguard, a i>oaching soming sort of fallow, that 
I will havo scoured out of the country before ho bo three days 
milder. Fash you your beard nnc farther about the matter, 
Sir Bingo." 

“ By Cot! but I can tell you, Mr. Mciklewhain," said the 
Man of Peaco, with great solemnity of visage, 44 that you aro 
.scalding your lips in other folk’s kale, ancT that it is necessary 
for tlft credit, and honour, and respect of this company, at the 
Well of St. Ronan’s, that Sir Binco goes by more competent 
advice than yours upon tho present occasion, Mr. Meiklcwham ; 
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for though your counsel may do very well in a small-debt courf 
, here, do you see, Mr. Meiklewham, is a question of honour 
' which is not a thing in your line, as I take it.” 

“ No, before George ! is it not," answered Meiklewham ■ 
“e’en take it all to yourscll. Captain, ami meikle ye arc likelv 
to make ou’t.” 3 


“ Then,” said the Captain, “ Sir Binco, I will beg the favour 
of your company to the smoking room, where we may have a 
cigar and a glass of gin-twist; and we will consider how the 
honour of the company must be supported and upholden upon 
the present conjuncture." 

The Baronet complied with this invitation, as much, perhaps, 
in consequeuce of the medium through which the Captain 
intended to convey his warlike counsels, as for the pleasure 
with which he anticipated the result of these counsels them¬ 
selves. He followed the military step of his leader, whose 
stride was more stiff, and his form more peq*endicular, when 
exalted by the consciousness of an approaching quarrel, to the 
smoking room, where, sighing as he lighted his cigar, Sir 
Bingo prepared to listen to the words of wisdom and valour as 
they should flow in mingled stream from the lips of Captain 
MacTurk. 


Meanwhile the rest of the company joined the ladies. 
“ Uere liaa keen Clara,” said the Lady Penelope to Mr. Mow¬ 
bray ; “ here lias been Miss Mowbray among us, like the my of 
a sun which does but dazzle and die." 

“ Ah poor Clara,” said Mowbray; “ I thought I saw her 

thrad her way through the crowd a little while sinco, but I 
was not sure." 

“Well,” said Lady Penelope, “ she has asked us all up to 

bhaws Castle on Thursday, to a tUjeOner d la /ourchette _I 

trust you confirm your sister’s in vj tat ion, Mr. Mowbruy 1” 
“Certainly, Lady Pcneloj*;," replied Mowbray; “and I am 

truly glad Clara has had the grace to think of it_LIow wo 

shall acquit ounces is a different question, for neither she nor 
I are much accustomed to .j>Iay h ost or hostess.” 

™ ° h ! L ifc wU1 ** delightful, I am sure," said Lady Penelope ; 
Clara has a grace in everything sho does; and you. Mr. 

Mowbray, can be a perfectly well-bred gentleman—when you 
please. J 

Ibat qualification is severe—Well—good manners be my 
VOL. xvu. r- „ 
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speed—I will certainly please to do my best, when I see youi 
ladyship at Shaws Castle, which has received no company this 
many a day.—Clam and I have lived a wild lifo of it, each in c 
their own way.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Mowbray/’ said Lady Biliks, “ if I might pre¬ 
sume to speak—I think you do suffer your sister to ride about 
too much without an attendant. I know Miss Mowbray rides 
as woman never rode before, but still an accident may 
happen.” 

“An accident?” replied Mowbray—“Ah, Lady Binks ! 
accidents happen as frequently when ladies have attendants as 
when they arc without them.” 

Lady Binks, who, in her maiden state, had cantered, a good 
deal about these woods under Sir Bingo's escort, coloured, 
looked spiteful, and was silent. 

“ Besides,” said John Mowbray, more lightly, “where Is the 
risk, after all? There arc no wolves in our woods to cat up 
our pretty Bed-Kiding-lloqds; and no Hons either — except 
those of Lady reneloj)c**8 train.” 

“ Who draw the car of Cyl>clc,” said Mr. Chattcrly. 

Lady Penelope luckily did not understand tho allusion, 
which was indeed letter intended than imagined. 

“ Apropos ! ” she said ; “ what have you dono with tho great 
lion of the day? I see Mr. Tyrrel nowhero—Is lie finishing an 
additional bottlo with Sir Bingo?” 

“ Mr. Tyrrel, madam,” said Mowbray, “ has acted successively 
tho lion ramjyuit and tho lion passant; ho has been quarrel¬ 
some, and ho has run away—lieu Trom tho ire o f your doughtjr 
knight, Lady Binks.” - : 

“ I am sure I hoi>o not,” said Lady Binks; “ my Chevalier’s 
unsuccessful campaigns have been unable to overcome his taste 
for quarrels—a victory would make a fighting man of him for 
life.” 

“ That, inconvenience might bring its own consolations,” said 
Wintcrblossoni apart to Mowbray; “ quarrcllere do not usually 
live long.” 

“No, no,” replied Mowbray, “ tho lady’s despair, which broke 
out just now, oven in her own despite, is quite natural—abso¬ 
lutely legitimate. Sir Bingo will give her no chance that way.” 

Mowbray then modo his bow to Lady Penelope, and in 
answer to her roquest that ho would join the ball or tho card- 
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table, observed, that be had no time to lose; that the heads of 
the old domestics at Shaws Castle would be by this' time 
absolutely turned, by the apprehensions of what Thursday was 
to bring forth ; and that as Clara would certainly give no 
directions for the proper arrangements, it was necessary that he 
should take that trouble himself. 

“ H y° u r Ui fc smar tly," said Lady Penelope, “you may save 
even a temporary alarm, by overtaking Clara, dear creature, 
ere she gets home—She sometimes suffers her pony to go at 
will along the lane, as slow as Betty Foy’s.” 

“ Ah, but then,” said little Miss Digges, “ Miss Mowbray 
sometimes gallops as if the lark was a snail to her pony—and 
it quite frights one to see her.” 

The Doctor touched Mrs. Blower, who had approached so as 
to be on the verge of the genteel circle, though she did not 
venture within it,—They exchanged sagacious looks, and a most 
pitiful shake of tho head. Mowbray’s eye happened at that 
moment to glance on them; uud doubtless, notwithstanding 
their hasting to comjiosc their countenances to a different 
expression, he comprehended what was passing through their 
minds; and perhaps it awoke a corresponding note in his own. 
He took his lfalTand with aTcast of thought upon hlTcouutc- 
nanco which it seldom wore, left the apartment. A moment 
afterwards his horse’s feet were heard spurning the pavement 
as he started off at aaharp 

“There w sometlrffi^ Bmgulir about these Mowbrays to¬ 
night, savl Lady Penelope. “ Clara, poor dear angel, is 
always particular; but I should have thought Mowbray had 
too much worldly wisdom to be fanciful. — What are you 

Bill's r S y ° UI SOUVeinr J or with « ucl ‘ attention, my dear Liuly 

tJ&ft [ 0 7 h0 Tu°[ tho «o°i^”«aid her ladyship, putting 
the little tortoiscrshell bound qalendar into her reticule • and 

having done so, she proceeded to assist Lady Penelope iii tkr 
arrangements for the evening. 
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CHAPTER NINTH. 

THE MEETING. 

We meet as shadows in the land of dreams, 

Which speak not but in signs. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Behind one of the old oaks which we have described in the 
preceding chapter, shroudin g himself from observation like a 
hunter watching forliis guriie, or an Indian for his enemy, but 
with different, very different purpose, Tyrrel lay on his breast 
near the Buck-stane, his eye on tho horse-road which winded 
down the valley, and his ear alertlyjuy nko to every sound which 
mingled with tho passing breeze, or with the ripple, of the 

“ To have met her in yonder congregated assembly of brutes 
and fools ”—such was a i»art of his internal reflections,—“ had 
l>ccn little less than an act of madness—madness almost equal 
in its degree to that cowardico which has hitherto prevented 
my approaching hor f when our eventful meeting might havo 
taken place unobserved.—But now—now—my resolution is as 
fixed as tho placo is itself favourable. I will not wait till some 
chance again shall throw us together, with a hundred malignant 
eyes to watch, and wonder, and stare, and try in vain to account 
for the expression of feelings which I might find it impossible 
to suppress.—Hark—Hark 1—I hear the tread of a horse.— 

No_it was tho changeful Bound of tho water rushing over tho 

pebbles. Surely she cannot have taken tho other road to Shawn 
Castle I—No—the sounds become distiuct—hor figure is visiblo 
on tho path, coming swiftly forward.—Havo I tho courage to 
show myself t—I havo—tho hour is come, and what must bo 
shall bo.” 

Yet this resolution was scarcely formed cro it began ^ to 
fluctuate, when he reflected upon the fittest manner of carrying 
it into pjEgcutfon. To show himself at a distance, might give 
the lady an opportunity of turning back and avoiding tho in¬ 
terview which he had determined upon—to bide himself till 
the moment when her homo, in rapid motion, should pass his 
lurking-place, might be attendod with danger to the ruler 
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and while he hesitated which course to pursue, there was some 
» chance of his missing the opportunity of presenting himself to 
Miss Mowbray at all. lie was himself sensible of this, formed 
a hasty and desperate resolution not to suffer the present 
moment to escape, and, just as the ascent induced the pony to 
Klaj;lunA its pace, Tyrrel stood in the middle of the defile, about 
six yards distant from the young lady. 

She pulled up the reins, and stopped as if arrested by a 
thunderbolt. — “Clara “ Tyrrel !’’ These were the only 
words which were exchanged between them, until Tyrrel 
moving his feet as slowly as if they had been of lead, began 
gradually to diminish the distance which lay betwixt them. 
It was then that, observing his closer approach, Miss Mowbray 
called out with great eagerness,—“ No nearer—no nearer 1 — 
So long have I endured your presence, but if you approach me 
more closely, I shall be m ail indeed!” 

“What do you fear?" said Tyrrel, in a hollow voice— 
“ What can you fear ?” and he continued to draw nearer, until 
they were within a pace of each other. 

Clara, meanwhile, dropping her bridle, clasped her hands 
together, and held them up towards Heaven, muttering, in a 
voice scarcely audible, “ Great God !—if this ap paritio n bo 
formed by my heated fancy, let it pass away; it it bo real, 
enable me to bear its presence !—Tell me, I conjure you, are 
you Francis Tyrrel in blood and body, or is this but one of 
thoso wandering visions that have crossed my path and glared 
on mo, but without daring to abide my steadfast glance?” 

“ I am Francis Tyrrel," answered ho, “ in blood and body, 
as much as she to whom I speak is Clara Mowbray." 

“Then God have mercy on us both!" said Clam, in a tone 
of deep feeling. 

“Amen!” said Tyrrel —“But what avails this excess of 
agitation ?—You saw me but now, Miss Mowbray—your voico 
still rings in my care—You saw me but now—you spoke to me 
—and that when I was among strangers—Why not preservo 
your composure when we are where no human eye can eee^no 
human car can heart” 

“Is it bo t” said Clara; “and was it indeed yourself whom 
I saw even now t—I thought bo, and something I said at the 
time—but my brain has been but ill settled since we last met— 
But I am well now—quite well—I have invited all the people 
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yonder to come to Shaws Castle—my brother de sired me to do 
it—I hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Tyne I there— # 
though I think there is some old grudge between my brother 
and yon.” 

“ Alas ! Clara, yon mistake. Your brother I have scarcely 
seen," replied Tyrrel, much distressed, and apparently uncertain 
in what tone to address her, which might soothe, and not ini- 
tatc her mental malady, of which he could now entertain no 

doubt. 

“ True — true,” she said, after a moment’s reflection, ‘ my 
brother was then at college. It was my father, my poor father, 
whom you had some quarrel with.—But you will come to 
Shaws Castle on Thursday at two o’clock 1—John will be glad 
to SCO you—ho can bo kind when ho pleases—and then wc will 
talk of old times—I must get on to have things ready—Good 
evening.” 

Sho would have passed him, but lie took gently hold of tho 
rein of her bridle.—“ I will walk with you, Clara,” ho said; 

“ tho road is rough and dangerous — you ought not to rule 
fast.—I will walk along with you, and we will talk of former 
times now, more conveniently than in comjtnny." 

“ True—truo—very true, Mr. Tyrrel—it shall bo as you say. 
My brother obliges me sometimes to go into company at that 
hateful place down yonder; and I do so because ho likes it, 
and bccauso the folks let me liavo my own way, and come and 
go ns I list. Do you know, Tyrrel, thnt very often when I am 
there, and”John has his eye on me, I CQU.carry .it on ns gaily as . 
if you and I had never met 1 ” 

“ I would to God we never had,” said Tyrrel, in a trembling 
voice, “since this is to bo tho end of all 1" 

“ And wherefore should not sorrow be tho end of Bin and 
of folly 1 And when did happiness come of disobedience 1—- 
And when did sound sleep visit a bloo dy J>illQ W t That is 
wlmt I say to myself, Tyrrel, and that is wlmt you must learn 
to say too, and then you will bear your burden os cheerfully as 
I endure mine. If wo have no more than our deserts, why 
sl\ould we complain 1 —You are shedding tears, I think—Is 
not that childish 1—They say it is a relief—if so, weep on, and 
I will look another way.” 

Tyrrel walked on by the pony’s side, in vain endeavouring to 
compose himself so as to reply. 
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“ Poor Tyrrel,” said Clara, after she had remained silent for 
some time— 4 ‘ Poor Frank Tyrrel !—Perhaps you will say in 
% your turn, poor Clara—but I am not so poor in spirit as you— 
the blast may bend, but it shall never break me." 

There was another long pause; for Tyrrel was unable to 
determine with himself in what strain he could address the un¬ 
fortunate young lady, without awakening recollections equally 
painful to her feelings, and dangerous, when her precarious 
Btate of health was considered. At length she herself pro¬ 
ceeded :— 

“ What needs all this, Tyrrel ?—and indeed, why came you 
here?—Why did I find you but now brawling and quarrelling 
among the loudest of the brawlers and quarrellers of yonder 
idle and dissipated debauchees ?—You were used to have more 
temper — more sense. Another ]>crson — ay, another that yon 
and I once knew—he might have committed such a folly, and 
lie would have acted perhaps in character—But you, who pre¬ 
tend to wisdom—for shame, for shame !—And indeed, when 
we talk of that, what wisdom was there in coming hither at 
all ?—or what good purj>osc can your remaining hero serve ?— 
Surely you need not come, either to renew your own unhap¬ 
piness or to au gment mine ?” 

augment yours—God forbid !” answered Tyrrel. “ No— 
I came hither oidy because, after so many years of wandering, 
I longed to revisit the spot where all my hopes lay buried." 

“ A y—buried is the word/ 1 she replied, “ crushed down and 
buried when they bmldcAJairest. I often think of it, Tyrrel; 
and there are times when, Heaven help me 1 I can think of 
little else. Look at me—you remember what I was—see what 
grief and solitude have made me.” 

She flung back the veil which surrounded her riding-hat and 
wjiich had hitherto hid her face. It was the same countcnanco 
winch he had formerly known in all the bloqrn of early beauty ; 
but though the beauty remained, the bloom was fled for ever' 
Not the agitation of exercise—not that which arose from the 
I>am and confusion of this uucxjiectcd interview, had called to 
poor Clara’s check even the momentary sejjdilance of colour. 
Her complexion was marble-white, like that of the finest piece 
°f statuary. 

Is ft possible ? ” said Tyrrel; u can grief have made such 
ravages!” 
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“ Grief,” replied Clara, “ is the sickness of the mind, and its 
sister is the sickness of the Inxly—they are twin-sisters, Tyrrel, 
and arc seldom long separate. Sometimes the body’s disease • 
comes first, and dims our eyes and palsies our hands, l>cfore tho 
fire of our mind and of our intellect is _ quenched. But mark 
me—soon after comes her cruel sister with her Jim, and 
sprinkles cold dew on our hopes and on our loves, our memory, 
our recollections, and our feelings, and shows us that they can¬ 
not survive the decay of our bodily powers.” 

“ Alas !’’ said Tyrrel, “ is it come to this?" 

<* To this," she replied, speaking from tho rapid and irre¬ 
gular train of her own ideas, rather than comprehending tho 
purport of his sorrowful exclamation,—“ to this it must ever 
comcpwliile immortal souls aro wedded to tho pcrislinblo sub¬ 
stance of which our bodies aro composed. There is another 
state, Tyrrel, in which it will bo otherwise—God grant our 
time of enjoying it were corao 1" 

She fell into a m elanchol y pause, which Tyrrel was afraid to 
disturb. Tho quickness with which she spoke marked but too 
plainly tho irregular succession of thought, and ho was obliged 
to restrain tho agony of his own feelings, rendered more acuto 
by a' thousand painful recollections, lest, by giving way to his 
expressions of grief, ho should throw her into a still more 
disturbed Rtatc of mind. 

“ I did not think," sho proceeded, that after so horrible a 
separation, and so many years, I could have met you thus 
calmly and reasonably. But although what wo were formerly 
to each other can never bo forgotten, it is now all over, and wo 
are only friends—Is it not sol" 

Tyrrel was unnblo to reply. 

“ But I must not remain hero,” sho said, “ till tho evening 
grows darker on me.—Wo shall meet again, Tyrrel—meet as 
friends—nothing more—You will como up to Shaws Castlo and 
see mol—no need of secrecy now — my poor father is in his 
grave, and his prejudices sleep with him — my brother John is 
kind, though ho is stern and sovero sometimes—Indeed, Tyrrel, 

I bclievo ho loves mo, though ho has taught mo tremble a t 
his frown when I any in. spirits and talk too much = -iiut~1ie 
loves mo, at least I think so, for I am sure I love "him; and I 
try to go down amongst them yonder, and to endure their folly, 
and, all things considered, I do carry on tho farco of lifo won- 
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derfully well—We are but actors, you know, and the world but 
^ a 6tage.” 

“ -AJid ours has been a sad and tragic scene," said Tyrrel, in 
the bitterness of his heart, unable any longer to refrain from 
speech. 

"It has indeed — but, Tyrrel, when was it otherwise with 
engagements formed in youth and in folly ? You and I would, 
you know, become men and women while we were yet scarcely 
more than children—We have run, while yet in our nonage, 
through the passions and adventures of youth, and therefore wo 
are now old before our dny, and the winter of our life has come 
on ere its summer was well begun.—O Tyrrel! often and often 
have I thought of this !—Thought of it often ? Alas ! when will 
the time come that I shall be able to think of anything else !” 

The poor young woman sobbed bitterly, and her tears began 
to flow with a freedom which they had not probably cinoved 
tor a length of time. Tyrrel walked on by the side of her 
horse, which now prosecuted its road homewards, unable to 
devise a proper mode of addressing the unfortunate young lady, 
and fearing alike to awaken her passions and his own. What- 
eyer he might have proposed to say was d iscon certed by the 
plain indications that her mind was clouded, more or less 
slightly, with a shade of insanity, which deranged, though it 
had not destroyed, her powers of judgment. 

At length ho asked her, with as much calmness as he could 

3?r 6 W f JT“ COntentod — if au S ht done to 

render her situation more easy—if there was aught of which 

she could complain which he might bo able to remedy? She 

answered gently, that she was calm and resigned, when her 

brother would permit her to stay at home; but that, when she 

was brought into society, she experienced such a change as that 

w Inch the water of the brook that slumbers in a crystalline pool 

of the rock may be supposed to feel, when, gliding from its 

qiuct bed, it becomes involved in the hurry of the cataract. 

“ But my brother Mowbray," she said, “ thinlm he is right, 
- and perhaps he is so. There are things on which we may 
ponder too long;—and were ho mistaken, why should I not 
pSiBUl.myself m order to please him?—there are so few left 
to whom I can now give either pleasure or pain.—I am a gay 
gul, too, in conversation, Tyrrel—still as gay for a moment, as 
when you used to chide mo for my folly. So, now I have told 
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you all,—I have one question to ask on my part—one question 
— if I hail l>ut breath to ask it—is he still alive?” 

“lie lives,” answered Tyrrel, but in a tone so low, that 
nought but the eager attention which Miss Mowbray paid could 
possibly have caught such feeble sounds. 

“ Lives !” she exclaimed,—“lives !—he lives, and the blood 
on your hand is not then indelibly imprinted — O Tyrrel, did 
you but know the joy which This assurance gives to me !” 

“Joy !” replied Tyrrel—“joy, that the wretch lives who has 
poisoned our happiness for ever!—lives, perhaps, to claim you 
for his own ?” 

“ Never, never, shall he—dare he do so,” replied Clara, wildly, 
“ while water can drown, while cords can strangle, steel pierce 
—while there is a precipice on the hill, a pool in the river — 
never—never !” 

“Be not thus agitated, my dearest Clara,” said Tyrrel; “ I 
spoke I know not what—he lives indeed—but far distant, and, 
I trust, never again to revisit Scotland.” 

He would have said, more, but that, agitated with fear or 
passion, she struck her horse impatiently with her riding whip. 
The spirited animal, thus stimulated and at the samo time 
restrained, became intractable, and reared so much, that Tyrrel, 
fcnrfid of the consequences, and trusting to Clara's skill as a 
horsewoman, thought lie best consulted her safety in letting 
go the rein. The animal instantly sprung forward on a broken 
and hilly path at a very rapid pace, and was soon lost to TymTs 
anxious eyes. 

As lie stood pondering whether he ought not to follow Miss 
Mowbray towards Shaws Castle, in order to be satisfied that no 
accident had befallen her on the road, ho heard the tread of a 
homo’s feet advancing hastily in the same direction, leading 
from the notcl. Unwilling to bo observed at this moment, ho 
stepped aside under the shelter of the underwood, and presently 
afterwards saw Mr. Mowbray of St. Honan's, followed by a 
groom, ride hastily past his lurking-place, oqd pursue the 
samo road which had been just taken by his sister. The pre¬ 
sence of her brother seemed to assure Miss Mowbray’s safety, 
and bo removed Tyrrcl’s chief reason for following her. In* 
volved in deep and melancholy reflection upon what had passed, 
nearly satisfied that his longer residence in Clara's vicinity 
could only add to her unhappiness and his own, yet unablo to 
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tetf himself from that neighbourhood, or to relinquish feelings 
t which had become entwined with his heart-strings,'Tie returned 
to his lodgings in the Aultouu in a state of inind very little to 
be envieil. 


Tyrrel, on entering his apartment, found that it was not 
lighted, nor were the abipil s of Mrs. Dods quite so alert as a 
waiter at Long's might have been to supply him with candles. 
Inajit at any time to exact much personal attendance, and 
desirous to shun at that moment the necessity of speaking to 
any person whatever, even on the most trilling subject, ho 
walked down into the kitchen to supply himself with what he 
wanted. He did not at first observe that Mrs. Dods herself was 


present in this the very centre of her empire, far less that a lofty 
air of indignation was seated on the worthy matron’s brow. 
At first it only vented itself in broken soliloquy and interjec¬ 
tions ; as, for example, “ Vera bonny wark this !—vera creditable 
wark, indeed !—a decent house to be disturbed at these hours 
—Keep a public—as weed keep a bedlam !” 

Finding these murmurs attracted no attention, the dame 
placed herself betwixt her guest and the door, to which lie was 
now retiring with his lighted candle, and demanded of him what 
was the meaning of such behaviour. 

Of what behaviour, madam 1” said her guest, repeating 
her question in a tone of sternness and impatience so unusual 
with him, that perhaps she was sorry at the moment that she 
had provoked him out of his usual patient indifference: nay, 
she might even feel intimidated at the alterci&on s h c had 
provoked, for the resentment of a quiet and patient person lias) 
always in it something formidable to the professed and habitual' 
grumbler. But her pride was too great to think of a retreat, 
after having sounded the signal for contest, and so she continued 
though in a tone somewhat lowered. 


“ Maister Tirl, I wad but just ask you, that are a man of 
sense, whether I liac ony right to take your behaviour weel ? 
Here have you been these ten days and mair, eating the best, 
and drinking the best, and taking up the best room in my 
house; and now to think of your gaun down and taking up 
with yon idle hare-brained cattle at the Waal —I maun e’eu 
be plain wi’ ye—I like nane of the fair-fashioned folk that can 

say My Jo, and think it no; and therefore”- 

‘ Mrs Dods, ’ said Tyrrel, interrupting her, “ I have no time 
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at present for trifles. I am obliged to you for your attention 
while I have been in your house; but the disposal of my time, 
here or elsewhere, must be according to my own ideas of plea¬ 
sure or business—if you arc tired of me as a guest, 6end in 
your bill to-morrow." 

“My bill l" said Mrs. Dods; “my bill to-morrow! And 
what for no wait till Saturday, when it may bo cleared ntween 
us, plack and bawbee, as it was on Saturday last?" 

“ Well—we will talk of it to-morrow, Mrs. Dods—Good¬ 
night.” And ho withdrew accordingly. 

Luckic Dods stood rumin ating for a moment. “ The deil’s 
in him,” she said, “ for he winna bide being thrown. And I 
think the deil’s in me too for throwing him, 6ic a canny lad, 
and sac gudo a customer ;—and I am judging ho has something 
on his mind—want of siller it canna be—I am sure, if I thought 
that, I wadna CAre about my small thing.—But want o’ siller 
it canna be—ho pays ower the shillings ns if they wero sclato 
stones, and that’s no the way that folks part with their siller 
when there’s but little on’t—I ken wcel cneugh how a customer 
looks that’s near the grund of the purse.—Wecl I I hope ho 
winna mind onything of this nonsense the mom, and I’ll try to 
guide my tonguo something better.—Hegh, sirs! but, as the 
minister says, it’s an unruly member—troth, I am whiles 
ashamed o’t mysell." 


CHAPTER TENTH. 


!L 


RESOURCES. 


>mo, let ino havo thy counsel, for I need it; 

MThou art of those, who better help tbelr friends 
/..With sage advice, than usurer* with gold, 

Or brawlers with their sword*—I'll trust to thoc, 

' ?,* or I ask only from thco words, not deeds. 

The Devil oath met ms Match. 

The day of which wo last gave tho events chanced to be 
Monday, and two days therefore intervened betwixt it and that 
for which tho entertainment was fixed, that was to assemble in 
tho halls of the Lord of the Manor t he flo wer of the company 
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at * St ' Rouasi ’ s WcU - The interval was but brief for the 
preparations necessary on an occasion so unusual; since the 
-house, though delightfully situated, was in very indifferent 
repair, and for years had never received any visitors except 

• ."A 6 ? S ^ 0 1* ltLe bachdQr or fox-hunter shared the hospitality 
of Mr. Mowbray; au event which became daily more and more 
uncommon; for, as he himself almost lived at the Well he 

don!^ tV°? tnVea t0 re , CC ' 1VC his co “Panions where it could be 
fffordX r - CXPC .T,f° hm T U - Beside3 ’ the health of his sister 

b ? ap ° P 10 any ° f those oW-faahioned 

mi rri! T n ’ ' vho rai « bt he too apt (in the rudeness of 
Mr Mowh 110 Jay8) 1 C ° na,<]er a friend ’ s house as their own. 
oomnw b y W f 1 no 1 ' v » however, to the great delight of all his 

Sd ^hev° wZ-i r d J °7 U ’ P iuvitatiou Siven and accepted, 
with the e^Sn w f° * 10 acc 0 IU P 1 ‘ s hmcnt of his promise 

novelty never fails to produce among idlers. g 

rr,.7f 800d d f al »? f t [°’ ,bl0 <lev °lved on Mr. Mowbray and his 
trusty agent, Mr. Mciklewhain, before anything like decent 

STSTlSS *5 maJe f “. *•, —«■« -~e'„ £3 

. ^ ere left to their unassisted endeavours by Clara who 

hen/if h 0 ! ‘ * 10 Tueri<la >' “O' 1 Wednesday, obstinately kept 
herself secluded; nor could her brother, eiiher by thraata ir 

flattery, extort from her nuyjight concerning he/purpose on 

SL’StS .» - z tiztlz 

or opinion with regard to the neccasary preparations. ° 

liiia was not, at present, bo easy a task zm i 

posed; for Mowbray was ambitious of that cliaractcT of ton and 

altS?’ WblC1 “ a8Cullne facuItics alouc are seldom capable of 
attaining on such momen tous occasions. The more solid 

ternls of a co^tioiT^mdeed to be obtained Sr money from 

he felt *it ^f k rt VT’ WCr f P^hased accordingly; but 
he felt it was hkcly to present the vulgar plenty of r♦W mr.r’u 

feast, instead of tbo elegant entertainment which might bo 

ESS 4 V Tsl 0 L t, ‘° “ u “ ,y 

now bray, L*q. of St. Romms, to tbo gay and fashionable 
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company assembled at that celebrated spring* Tliere was 
likely to be all sorts of error and irregularity in dishing, and 
in sending up; for Shaws Castle boasted neither an acconv' 
plished housekeeper, nor a kitehenmaid with a hundred pair of 
hands to execute her maijcliiUis. All the domestic .arrangements 
were on the minutcsCsystem of^cconomy consistent with ordi- 
\mry decency, except in the stables, which were excellent and 
well kept. But can a groom of the stables perform the laboura 
of a groom of the chambers ? or can the gamekeeper arrange 
in tempting order the carcassesjof the birds he has shot, strew 
them with flowers, and gain Lb them with piquanLs^uccs t It 
would bo as reasonable to expect a gallant soldier to' act as 
undertaker, and conduct the funeral of the enemy ho has slain. 

In a word, Mowbray talked, and consulted, and advised, and 
squabblfijl, with the deaf cook, and a little old man, whom he 
called the butler, until lie at length perceived so little chance 
of bringing order out of confusion, or making the least advan¬ 
tageous impression on such obdurate understandings as ho had 
to deal with, that ho fairly committed the whole matter of the 
collation, with two or three hearty curses, to the charge of the 
otlicials principally concerned, and proceeded to tako the state 
of the furniture and apartments under his consideration. 

ITerc ho found himself almost equally helpless; for what 
male wit is adequate to the thousand littlo c oquetr ies practised 
in such arrangements t how can masculino eyes judgo of tho 
degree of dg ni-mir which is to be admitted into a decorated 
apartment, or discriminate where the broad light should bo 
suffered to fall on a tolerable picture, where it should bo 
excluded, lest tho stiff dau b of a periwigged grandsiro should 
becomo too rigidly prominent 1 And if men are unfit for 
weaving such a fair)' web of light and darkness as may best 
suit furniture, ornaments, and complexions, how shall they bo 
adequate to tho yet more mysterious ollieo of arranging, whilo 
they disarrange, tho various movables in tho apartmontl so 
tlmt whilo all has tho air of negligenco and chance, tho scats 
are placed as if they hod been transported by a wish to tho 
spot most suitablo for accommodation; stiffness and confusion 
aro at ouco avoided, the company aro neither limited to a 
formal circlo of chairs, nor exposed to bro&k their nosos over 
wandering stools; but tho arrangements seem to correspond 
to what ought to bo tho tone of the conversation, easy, without 
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rtiff«ied >nfUSe<1, aUd Fegulated ’ without bciu S constrained or 

“* , T j! e “ ho T .«?“ a dumsy rnu * e «'*t attempt the arrangement 

of all the clujfenene, by which old snuff-boxes, heads of canes 
pomander-boxes, lamer beads, and all the trash usually found 
in the pigeon-holes of the bureaus of old-fashioned ladies may 
be now brought into play, byTTirowing them, carelessly grouped 
with other unconsidered tritlcs, such as are to be seen in the 
windows of a pawnbroker’s shop, upon a marble enconnurt , or 
a mo^ic work-table, thereby turning to advantage the trash 

• 1 1 • . % * . • s or magpies, who have 

inhabited the mansion fur a century, have contrived to accu¬ 
mulate. With what admiration of the ingenuity of the fair 
artist have I sometimes pri^l into these miscellaneous groups 
ol and seen the great grandsirc's thumb-rim' 

couchaut with the coral ami bells of the firstborn—and the 
boatswain's whistle of some old naval uncle, or'liis silver to- 
bacatbox, redolent of Oroonoko, happily ground with the 
mother’s ivory conibcase, still odorous of musk, and with some 
virgin aunt s tortoise-shell spectacle-case, and the eagle’s talon 
ot ebony with which, in the days of long and stiff stays'our 
grandmothers were wont to alleviate any little irritation in 
their back or shoulders 1 Then there was the silver strainer 
on which, in more economical times than ours, the lady of the 
houso placed the tea-leaves, after the very hist drop had been 
exhausted, that they might afterwards he hospitably divided 
among the company, to be eaten with sugar, and with bread 
and butter. Blessings upon a fashion which has rescued from 
the claws of abigmle, and the melting-pot of the silversmith 
those neglected cimtha, for the benefit of antiquaries and the 
decoration of side-tables! But who shalPprcsumc to place 

“““ untaa " nd . cr t,,e ,Urcotio » of female taste? and 

ot that Air. Mowbray, though possessed of a large stock of such 
treasures, was for the present entirely deprived. 

This «Bgre<sion_upon his difficulties is already too long or I 
might mention the Laird's inexperience in the art of m’akiim 
the wo™, appear the better garnishment, of hiding a darned 
carpet with a new floor-cloth, and Hinging an Indian 
over a faded and thmidbarc sofa. But I have said enough, 
and more than enough, to explain his dilemma to any unas¬ 
sisted bachelor, who, without mother. sister.'STcousiu, without 
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skilful housekeeper, or experienced clerk of the kitchen, or vale t 
of parts and figure, adventures to give an entertainment, amT 
aspires to make it elegant and comme il faut. 

Tho sense of his insufficiency was the more vexatious to 
Mowbray, as he was aware he would find s^arp critics in the 
ladies, and particularly in his constant rival, Lady' Penelope 
Penfeathcr. He was, therefore, incessant in his exertions; 
and for two wjiole days, ordered and disordered, demanded, 
commanded, countermanded, and reprimanded, without pauso 
or cessation. The companion, for ho could not be termed an 
assistant of his labours, was his trusty agent, who trotted from 
room to room after him, affording him exactly tho same degreo 
of sympathy which a dog doth to his master when distressed in 
mind, by looking in his face from time to time with a piteous 
gaze, as if to assure him that he partakes of his trouble, though 
ho neither comprehends the cause or tho extent of lias 

in the slightest degree the power to remove it. 

At length, when Mowbray had got somo matters arranged 
to his mind, and abandoned a great many which he would 
willingly have put in better order, ho sat down to dinner upon 
tho Wednesday preceding tho appointed day, with his worthy 
aid-de-camp, Mr. Meiklowham; and, after bestowing a few 
muttered curses upon tho whole concern, and tho fantastic old 
maid who had brought them into the scrape, by begging an 
invitation, declared that all things might now go to tho devil 
their own way, for, so sure ns his name was John Mowbray, ho 
would trouble himself no more about them. 

Keeping this doughty resolution, ho sat down to dinner with 
his counsel lcnniocT in tho law ; and speedily they despatched 
tho dish of chops which was set before them, and tho better part 
of tho bottle of old port, which served for its menstruum. 

44 Wo are well enough now,” said Mowbray, “ though we 
have had none of their d—d kickshaws.” 

“ A wamo-fou' is a waino-fou*,” said tho writer, swabbing his 
greasy chops, 44 whether it l»c of tho barleyincnl or tho bran.” 

44 A cartrhorso thinks so,” said Mowbray; 44 but wo must do 
as others do, and gentlemen and ladies are of a different opinion." 

44 Tho waur for themselves and tho country baith, St. Ronan’s 
—it’s tho jinketing and tho jirbling wi* tea and wi* trumpery 
that brings our nobles to niucpcnce, and mony a hot ha'-hoiuae 
to a hired lodging in tho Abboy." 
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The young gentleman paused for a few minutes — filled a 

. Jr™***’ P^hed the bottle to the senior-then said abruptly 
Do you believe in luck, Mick ?” 1 -» 

the'qu^ionV^ 5 ^ 11 a " 0r ” ey ; “ ^ d ° “«■> % 

in luck * »“ d » w 
th0 ** if ron had "™ 

“ That is not the question now,” said Mowbray ; “ but what 

nZZ r T !? tl * e «»>ance that luj attended us 

vJ^th°t Lam i! ° f Ro “ :in ' s for more than a hundred 
jears that we have always been getting worse in the world 

and never better. Never has there been such a backsliding 

bSSn’-to? 1,6 I ^ B2ILJV ® u| d say — lKtlf the cou BWy dice 
to uting” ^ aUCC:!tOR} ’ an<1 now the last fu rrows of it seem 

baith^Thii” Sf id th n "? tC u’ “ thcy arc barki, '« a " d fleeing 
: Tbls fhaws Castle hero, I se warrant it flee up the 

wtK “ not " d d °™ " it " ^ 

keei.^m 1 'll 41 -® toi “ e *! said . M ° w »>ray l “ they had meant to 
wnrih f *• estat e. t l»ey should have entailed it when it was 
rth keeping: to tic a man down to^mch ah insignificant 

18 likC tSteing a horeo rood, of a 

at thlw^’Sr!, the Inailing h y your feus down 

at the Well, said Meiklewhain, “ and raxed ower the tether 

maybe a wee bit farther than ye had ony ngTTFto do " 4? y<- 

It was by your advice, was it not f ” said the Laird 

I se ne er deny it, St. Honan’s,” answered the writer • “ but 

I am such a gude-natured guse, that I just set about pleasing 

>ou, as au auld wife pleases a bairn." ” 

lf»n& A ? ,M sa j d . 4 th0 “ a ° of P leasur e, “when she reaches it a 
knife to cut its own fingers with.—These acres would have 
been sMe enough, if it had not been for your d—d advice ” 

btisincfu o e Ail° U er T b t , | ng °’ en no <’ «id the man of 

y° u have not the power to gar the whole estate 

j! “^d-duck across a bog ? Troth, you need care little 

Mr Wi a y *°, U ha , Ve U ‘ CUrrcd an krjtancy—and sae thinks 

Air. >V lsebchmd. the advocate, upon an XTk memorial that I 
VOL. XVIL 
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>1 before him — your 6ister, or your sister’s goodman, if she 
should take the fancy to marry, might bring a de clarato r, and 
evict St. Honan’s frao ye in the course of twa or three sessions." 

My sister will never marry,” said John Mowbray. 

“ That’s easily said,” replied the writer ; “ but as broken a 
ship’s come to land. If ony body kend o’ the chance she has 
o’ the estate, there’s mony a wccl-doing man would think little 
of the bee in her lonnct." 

“ Hark ye, Mr. Mciklewham," said the Laird, “ I will be 
obliged to you if you will sj>cak of Miss Mowbray with the 
respect due to her father’s daughter, and my sister." 

“ Nac offence, St. Ronan’s, nac offence," answered the man of 
law ; “ but ilka man maun speak sae as to bo understood,— 
that is, when ho speaks about business. Ye ken yoursell, that 
Miss Clara is no just like other folks ; and wero I you—it’s my 
duty to sjienk plain—I wad e’en gio in a bit scroll of a petition 
to the Lords, to be appointed Curator Bonis, in resect of her 
incapacity to manage her own affairs." 

“ Mciklewham," said Mowbray, “ you arc a-’’ and then 

stopped short. 

“What am I, Mr. Mowbray?" said Mciklewham, somewhat 
sternly—“ What am I ? I wad bo glad to ken what I am." 

“ A very good lawyer, I dare say," replied St. Ronan’s, who 
was too much in tho jower of his agent to give way to his first 
impulse. “ But I must tell you, that rather than tako such a 
measure against poor Clara, as you recommend, I would give 
her up tho estate, and bcconio an ostler or a p ostilion for tho 
rest of my life." 

“ Ah, St. Ronan’s," said the man of law, “ if you had wished 
to keep up the auld house, you should havo taken another 
trndo, than to bccomo an qst.lLt or a postilion. What ailed 
you, man, but to havo been a lawyer as wcel as othor folks I 
My auld master had a wee bit Latin about rerum dominot 
gmtemque (ogatam, whilk signified, he said, that all lairds should 
bo lawyers," 

“ All lawyers nro likely to become lairds, I think," replied 
Mowbray ; “ they purchaso our nprea fry the thousand, and pay 
us, according to tho old story, with a m ultiple poinding, ns your 
learned frieuils call it, Mr. Meiklowham? r ' 

“ Weel—and mightna you havo purchased as weel as other 
folks?" 
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r l " f ep ! ied the Lair<1 5 “ 1 have no turn for that service 

. J ohould onl y have wasted bombasine on my shoulders and 
ggix upon my three-tailed wig—should but have lounged ’away 
armornmgs in the Outer House, and my evening at the 
play-house, and acquired no more law than what would have 
made me a wise justice at a Small-debt Court.’' 

Ar , y . ou ^ ai “ e<1 little, you would have lost as little," said 

va^Z \ aDd alh0it ye WCre nae £ reat gun at the bar, 

! g ? tten * Sheriffdom, or a Commissaryship, 
, g th ? la ' e ’ kee P th e bancs green; and sao ye might 

rnucklt” y ° Ur CStatC fr ° ,n de Sf ri °railB g, if yo didna mend it 

OQ T Ye ?*ii U f 1 “‘I 1 * 1 not have had the chance of doubling it 

rtaiftTadi d0r r’" anflW , ere<1 Mowbray, “had that incon- 

? t00<1 a , “? n,Cnt faithful to me. I tell 

hnn.lrii *1 th t \ have >ecn w,tl,,n tins twelvemonth, worth a 
hundred thousand—worth fifty thousand—worth nothing but 

the remnant of this wretched estate, which is too little^to do 
one good while it is mine, though, were it sold, I could start 
again, and mend my hand a little." 

i , Ay ,’ - ay ’ JUi5t d,n g the helve after the hatchet ” said his 

iTund ^r" th f S a> r • thi, * k ° f - What -Wes winning 
^hundred thousand pounds, if you win them to lose them a” 

‘‘ W h at signifies it?" replied Mowbray. “ Why, it signifies 
i much to a man of spirit, as having won a battle signifies to 

ho SrwT> n ° D J at | cr tbat he is beaten afterwards in his turn 
sniS ftl ft® 18 - UCk hi - m “ WC11 03 °thcrs, and so he ha^ 
w 1 be arnT, ; agaln ’ f CrC IS thc y° un g Earl of Etherington 
thiur^ fflfl T ? r 7 1 ° r ; w r- the y “7 he is up to every- 
J2% to bUt fiVC hUndrcd t0 *-**“ Wit, h 1 should Z 

“ Mr. Mowbray,” said Meiklcwham, “ I am sorry for yo I 
have been your house’s man of business—I niayLy in some 

STL yOUr i Hi 8 servant and now I am to see mi end of 
it all, and just by the lad that I thought maist likely to set it 

hLi ag an Q ee t^' ^ ^ f ° r ’ to d ° ye you have aye 

hmi an ee to your am interest, sae far as your lights good. It 

brings tears mto my auld cen.” h 

.. “ * C '7 if Weep f ° r /he matter, Mick," answered Mowbray; 
some of it will stick, my old boy, in your pockets, if not in 
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mine—your service will not be altogether g ratuitous my old 
friend—the labourer is worthy of his hire." 

“ Wecl I wot is he,” said the writer; “ but double fees would ' 
hardly carry folk through some work. But if ye will have 
siller, yo maun have siller—but, I warrant, it goes just where 
the rest gned.” 

“No, by twenty devils!" exclaimed Mowbray, “to fail this 
time is impossible—-lack Wolverine was too strong for Ether- 
ington at anything he could name; and I can beat Wolverine 
from the Land’s-End to Johnnie Groat's—but there must bo 
something to go upon—the Uuut must be had, Mick." 

“ Very likely—nac doubt—that is, always provided it can bo 
had,” answered the legal adviser. 

“ That’s your business, my old cock," said Mowbray. “ This 
youngster will bo hero perhaps to-morrow, with money in both 
pockets"—he takes up his rents as he comes down, Mick—think 
of that, my old friend." 

“ Wccl for them that have rents to take up," said Meiklo- 
whain ; “ ours are lying rather ower low to be lifted at present. 
—But arc you sure this Earl is a man to inell with 1—are you 
sure ye can win of him, and that if you do, ho can pay his los¬ 
ings, Mr. Mowbray?—because I have kond mony ano oomo for 
wool, and gnng harne Bhorn; and though yo arc a clever young 
gentleman, and I am bound to suppose yo ken as much about 
life as most folk, and all that, yet some gato or other yo havo 
aye como off at the losing hand, ns yo havo ower much reason 
to ken this day—howbeit"- 

“ Oh, the devil take your gossip, my dear Mick ! If you can 
give no help, spare drowning me with your pother . Why, man, 

I was a fresh hand—had my apprentice-fees to payl—and these 
nro no trifles, Mick.—But what of that ?—I nm froo of the com¬ 
pany now, and can trade on mv own bottom ." , 

“ Awcel, aweel, I wish it may be sac," said Mciklowham. 

" It will bo so, and it shall bo so, my trusty friend," replied 
Mowbray, cheerily, “ so you will but help mo to tho stock to 
trade with." 

"The stock?—what d’ye ca* tho stock? I ken nno stock 
that yo havo left." 

“ But you havo plenty, my old boy—Come, sell out a fow of 
your three per cents ; I will pay difference—interest—-exchango 
—everything.” 
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“ft a y everything or naething,” answered Meiklewham • 

. . ™J ou are “® very pressing, I hae been thinking—Whan 
is the siller wanted ? - ° u 

“ This instant—this day—to-morrow at farthest1” exclaimed 
borrower. 

“Wk ew !” whistled the lawyer, with a long prolonn-ation 
of the note; “ the thing is impossible.’’ ° 

u .,“ I , t must . U > Mi ^ k > f °r *11 ^at,” answered Mr. Mowbray 
«ho knew by experience that impossible, when uttered by hij 

u iend 1° thu tone ’ meaut on] y> "hen interpreted, 
extremely diliicult, ami very expensive. 

“ Then it must be by Miss Clara selling her stock now that 

Meikl —■ 1 ■' 1 dSS 

y° u had been dumb rather tlian tliat you had men- 
,0 “w» f n °r,’ T d BIowbra y, starting, as if stung by an adder 
num 'f ,a *f 9^ 8 liittfi^p !—the trifle my aunt left her foTh^T 
own fanciful expenses—Her own little private store that slm 
puts to so many good purposes—Poor Clara, that has’ so little ' 
—.And why not rather your own, Master Meiklewham, who call 
yourself the fnend and servant of our family?” 

Ronttn . S ’” ana ? ercd Meiklewham, “that is a’ very 
true—but service ,s nae inheritance; and as for friendship it 
begins at hamo, as wise folks have said long before our time 
And for that matter, I think they that are nearest sib should 
take maist nsk. You are nearer and dearer to your sister St 
Bonan s, than you are to poor Saunders Meiklewham that hasna 
sac muckle gentle blood as would supper up a bungif ‘ » 

wit. n°tdo thLs,' said St. Renan's, walking^ aid 'down 

eZZZ » g ° “ M(1 di 0 like » 

He continued to pace tho room in a inoodv „,i c i 

began to disturb his companion, who ha’iT'ilor been hitliert! 
accustomed to see his patron take matters L deeply 

Sand 10 allfiCt the - «» 

“ Mr Mowbray” no answer—“ I wa s saying, St. Ronan’s" ' 
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—etill no reply. “ I have been thiukiug about this matter— 
and”- 

“ And xchat, sir?” said St. Ronan’s, stopping short, and speak- <- 
ing in a 6tcrn tone of voice. 

“ And to speak truth I see little feasibility in the matter ony 
way; for if ye had the siller in your pocket to-day, it would be 
a’ in the Earl of Etherington’s the morn.” 

“ Pshaw ! you are a fool," answered Mowbray. 

“ That is not unlikely," said Mciklewham ; “ but 60 is Sir 
Bingo Binks, and yet he’s had the better of you, St. Ronan’s, 
this twa or three times." 

“ It is false !—ho has not," answered St. Ronan’s fiercely. 

“ Weel I wot," resumed Meiklcwham, “ ho took you in about 
the saumon fish, and somo other wager ye lost to him this very 
day.” 

“ I tell you onco moro, Meiklcwham, you arc a fool, and no 
moro up to my trio* than your are to the longitudo—Bingo is 
got shy—I must give him a little line, that is all—then I shall 
strike him to purpose—I am as sure of him as I am of the 
other—I know the fly they will both rise to—this cursed want 
of five hundred will do mo out of ten thousand 1" 

“ If you are so certain of being the bagBter—so very certain, 

I mean, of sweeping stakes,—what harm will Miss Clara come 
to by your having tho use of her siller 1 You can mako it up 
to her for tho risk ten times told." 

“ And 60 I can, by Heaven !’’ said St. Ronan's. “ Mick, you 
aro right, and I am a scrupulous, chicken-hearted fool. Clara 
shall have a thousand for her poor fivo hundred—she shall, 

by-. And I will carry her to Edinburgh for a season, or 

jierhapa to London, and wo will havo tho best advice for her 
case, and tho best company to . divert her. And if they think 
her a little odd—why, d—n mo/~l fuu her brother, and will 
bear her thr ough jt. Yes—yos—you’ro right; there can bo no 
hurt in Tibrrowtlig five hundred of hor for a few days, when such 
profit may bo mado on’t, both for her and mo.—Hero, fill tho 
glasses, my old boy, and drink success to it, for you aro right.” 

“ Hero is success to it, with all my heart," answered Meikle- 
wham, heartily glad to sec his patron’s eanguino tempe x arrivo 
at this desirable conclusion, and yot will mg t o tiedp o in his 
own credit; “ but it is you aro right, and not me, for I advise 
nothing, except on your assurances that you can mako your air 
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of this English earl, and of this Sir Bingo-and if you can but 

* nf a T 6,ire 11 r 0uld 1)0 unwifie and unkind in ony ane 

of your friends to stand in your light.” * 

‘‘True, Mick, true,” answered Mowbray.—“And yetoika 

and cards are but bones and pasteboard, and the best horso 

ver started may sUg _a shoulder before he get to the winning- 

“ d p" f "^iTX'laras venture had not been in s uch a 

bottom. But, hang it, care killed a cat —I can hedge as well 

cash^S " lf the - 2 ^-^ Um up against me—so let us have the 

stamen there «° two words to that bargain—the stock 

“ru 0 ’ "4 Tam banker’s, as 

U?t ?ll f O, J 1 * 3 . 0 * 3 ™—*ow, get you her letter to us, desiring 

“v i c P? y you the P rocee< l- s , and Tam Turnpenny 
«iU let you have five hundred pounds instant, on the faith of 

««« i i , d lt wlU P'odoco more than six hundred or 
•mu hundred pounds either—aud I reckon you will be seliinc 
out the whoJe-it’s needless making twu bites' of a cherry ’' 

Mt f. rUC ’ answered Mowbray; “ since we must be ro-n.es or 
something like it, let us make it worth our while at least ■ so 
gve me a form of the letter, and Clara shall copy Tt-Thli is 

weU L C 2?Slhi r f w y ° U kn °.T Bhe T kcep Ler °' vu °l' iu ‘°u ^ 

" eu 83 any other woman m the world.” 

“And that,” said Meiklewham, “ is as the wind will keen its 
ST* 5? “• “> you like. But if I might advise about 

for tl 1 W “ d n “ lhi "B than that I ZS3 

hire O r y mon °y i f ot I mistake her mucklo if she S' 
like to sec you ganging to pitch and toss wi’ this lord and 
t.ther baronet for her aunt’s three per cents—T hi i » 

some queer notions—she gives away^hc feck of thedivide.T 
on that very stock in downright charity ” “ . <hudci “ ls 

“And I am lnjiazard to rob the poor as well/ os mv K i«p> r i» 

“cLme Mh* m T hiS OWn g,asa 311,1 h * friend’s. 

nn „ , ' ,*» no flights —here is Clam’s health_she is an 

ehall, since Clara’s fortune depends up!>n it!” ““ 1 

“ tS JnvM S’ T 5° ,° thcr hau<, »” “M Meiklewham, 

that the f Wl ? g l h ° U d C !l“ C0 wran « (“d Heaven kens 
that the best-laid schemes will gang a j cc ), it wUl bo a great 
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comfort to think that the ultimate losers will only be the poor 
folk, that have th e parish between them and absolute starvation 
—if your sister spent her ain siller, it would be a very different 
atory." 

“Hush, Mick — for God’s sake, hush, mine honest friend," 
said Mowbray ; “ it is quite true; thou art a rare counsellor, 
in time of need, and ha<t as happy a manner of reconciling a 
man’s conscience with his necessities, as might set up a score of 
casuists; but beware, my most zealous counsellor and confessor, 
how you drive the nail too far—I promise you some of the 
chaffing^you are at jusTnow rather abates my pluck.—Well — 
give mo your scpjl—I will to Clara with it—though I would 
rather meet tinTocst shot in Britain, with ten paces of green 6od 
betwixt us.” So saying, ho left the apartment. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

FRATERNAL LOVE. 

Nearest of Mood should still lx> next in love ; 

And when 1 seo these happy children playing, 

Whilo William gathers Ilowera for Ellen's ringlets, 

And Ellen drossy Hies for William's angle, 

I s catv* o can think, that in advancing life, 

Coldness uukindneas, interest, or suspicion, 

Will o’er divide that unity so sacred, 

Which Nature bound at birth. 

Anonymous. 

When Mowbray had left his dangerous adviser, in order to 
6 t^5Lwhich his agent had indicated, without offering 
to recommend it, ho went to the littlo parlour which his sister 
was wont to term her own, and in which sho spent great part 
of her time. It was fitted up with a sort of fanciful neatness; 
aud in its perfect arrangement and good order, formed a strong 
contrast to tho other apartments of tho old and neglected 
mansion-house. A number of littlo articles lay on tho work¬ 
table, indicating tho elegan t, and, at tho samo tirno, tho un¬ 
settled turn of tho inhabitant's mind. There were unfinished 
drawings, blotted music, needle-work of various kinds, and 
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many other little female tasks : all undertaken witL i , 

. " with art and elc^ai hu, aT flu„» ' 

before any one of them was completed ’ U 8 de 

Clara herself sat upon a little low couch by the win.W 
reading, or at least turning over the leaves of , ho i - , w ' 

“ t Welc0me > welcorae - my dear John; this is very kind of 
you to come to visit your recluse sister. I have bee!? trvjr t( ! 
-lyul m y eyes and my understanding to a stupid book her! 
because they say too much thought is not unite f “ ’ 

But, either the man’s duluess or mv J e oot l /or me. 

iMg, ma-F cs - K - y ey a, tys ov,r S Ze 1,5^7 a,,eml - 

^^A^iSSsSSSS 

£?=i 

^ °yL*' UP “ P "' SC “ t ’“ 601,1 M »"W. “ I 

^nV'a=d Sg'orS’Jr^i^ 

any of Z o“„ W for^r^^Z'Cl'r^'’, ' Vi "' 

- 2£S. , S‘??r 

both my head and my heart ache • and so r ii d WOuld make 
ine on the subject.” * * y° u will spare 

“ Why, you wild Jjitten,” said ilowbnv “ * 

day more shy of human communication —wo 3 ? n J"* ° VCry 

take the w^U one day, and become .as savage n t y °" 
Caraboo. But I will pkgue vou “ the Bnncess 

If matters go j^gt MBflPth on the great day 5 tl 1 ^ hcIp 

y ~ to “ y to 

%r° ° f *<. **•vs? •%£!?» 

“ N »y, you start at a shndnu, m_,, 

--a- o w, Clara, answered her brother 
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“ It is no such uncommon matter neither—good faith, it is the 
most common distress in the world, 60 far as I know the world 
—I am sorely pinched for money.” « 

“ Is that all ? ” replied Clara, in a tone which seemed to her 
brother os much to u nderrate the difficulty, when it was 
explained, as -her fears had exaggerated it before she heard its 
nature. 

“ Is that all 1 Indeed it Is all, and comprehends a great 
deal of,.vexation. I shall bo |iard_ xun unless I can got a 
certain sum of money—aud I must e’en ask you if you can help 
mol’’ 

“ Help you?” replied Clara; “Yes, with all my heart—but 
you know my purse is a light on e—more than half of my last 
dividend is in it, however, and I am sure, John, I shall bo 
happy if it can servo you—especially as that will at least show 
that your wants arc but small ones." 

“ Alas, Clara, if you would help me,” said her brother, half 
repen tant of h is purpose, “you must draw-the ucck of the goose 
wlpcli lays~TTio gold en eggs—you must lend mo tho whole 
stock.” 

“And why not, John," said the simple-hearted girl, “if it 
will do you a kindness ? Arc you not my natural guardian ? 
Arc you not a kind one? And is not my little fortune entirely 
at your disposal ? You will, I am sure, do all for tho best." 

“ I fear I may not," said Mowbray, starting from her, and 
moro distressed by her sudden and u uguspicious compliance.. , 
than he would have been by difliculticsor remonstranc e. In 
tho latter case, he would have s tilled the pant's of conscience 
amid the inanccuvres which ho must have resorted to for obtain¬ 
ing her n cquie aaaica; ns matters stood, there was all tho differ¬ 
ence between slaughtering a tamo anil unresisting animal, and 
pursuing wild game, until tho_animation of^ the- sportsman’s 
exertions overcomes tho internal senso oThis own cruelty. Tho 
same idea occurred to Mowbray himself. 

“ By Q—," he said, “ this is like shooting tho bird sitting,— 

Cl urn," he added, “ I fear this money will scarce bo employed ns 
you would wish.” 

“ Employ it as you yourself please, my dearest brother," she 
replied, “ and I will beliovo it is nil for tho best." 

“ Nay, I am doing for tho beat," ho replied ; “at least, I am 
doing what must bo dono, for I see no other way through it— 
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8 ° all you have to do is to copy this paper, and bid adieu to 
bank dividends—for a little while at least. I trust soon to 
"double this little matter for you, if Fortune will but stand mv 
fnend.” J 


“Do not trust to Fortune, John," said Clara, smiling, though 
with an expression of deep melancholy. “ Alas ! she has never 
been a friend to our family—not at least for many a day.” 

“ She favours the bold, say my old grammatical exercises ” 
answered her brother; “ and I must trust her, were she as 
changeable as a weathercock.—And yet—if she should jilt me ! 
—hat will you do—what will you say, Clara, if I : u?nTTiable’ 
contraryj^my-hope, trust, and jxpeotation, to repay you this 
money within a short time ?” 


“Do!" replied Clara; “I must do without it, you know • 
and for saying, I will not say a word." ’ 

“True,” replied Mowbray, “but your little expenses—your 
charities—your halt and blind—your round of paupers?” 

“Well, I can manage all that too."Look you here John 
how many half-worked trifles there are. The ucedle ’or_tlu* 
pen cil is the resource of all distr essed heroines; Arm know • and 
I promise you, though I have been a little idle and unsettled of 
late, yet, when I do set about it, no Emmeline or Ethelino of 
them all ever sent such loads of trumjK-ry to umrkefas I shall 
or made such wealth as I will do.—raFTs^Lady Penelope! 
aud all the gentry at the Well, will purchase, and will nuL 

aU . ° f to eucoura «e the pensive perfora^T 

I Will Bend them such lota of landscapes with sap-green trees 

and mazaroen-blue nvers, and portrait* that will terrify the 
originals themselves—aud handkerchiefs and turbans with 
needle-work scalloped exactly like the walks on the Bclvidcre 
~™ y > I f 1 ^ 1 become a little fortune in the first season " 

No, Clara, said John, gravely, for a virtuous resolution 
had gamed the upper hand in his bosom, whUe his sister jan.on- 

r W ® W * 1 d ° 8 °^ etllil, e t*ettef“tTIanaflthis. 
If this kind help of youm does ng t fetch me thro ugh I ^ deter- 

• or “two K Ut the WbolC 11 “ but sending a lau^h 

or two, and hearing a gay fellow say, Dannnie, Jack, aFe-jlu 

turned clodhopper.at last!—that is the worst. Dogs, norsea, 

and all, shall go to the hamme r ; we will keep nothing but your 

[>ony andII will trust to ajmirof excellent logs. There is 

enough left of the old acres to keep us in the“way you liko best 
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and that I will learn to like. I will work in the garden, and 
work in the forest, mark my own trees, and cut them myself, 
keep my own accounts, and send Saunders Mciklcwham to tho' 

devil.” 

“ That last is the best resolution of all, John,” said Clara ; 

“ and if such a day should come round, I should be the happiest 
of living creatures—I should not have a grief left in the world 
— if I had, you should never see or hear of it—it should lie 
here," she said, pressing her hand on her bosom, “ buried as 
deep as a funeral npi in a cold sepulchre. Oh ! could wo not 
begin such a life to-morrow ? If it is absolutely necessary that 
this triilc of money should be got rid of first, throw it into the 
river, and think you have lost it amongst gjuublcrs and horse- 
i ockcv a." “ 

Clara's eyes, which she fondly fixed on her brother’s face, 
glowed through tho tears which her enthusiasm called into 
them, while she thus addressed him. Mowbray, on his part, 
kept his looks fixed on the ground, with a flush o n his cheek, 
that expressed at once false prido anil real sliamc! 

At length he looked up:—“ My dear girl," ho said, “ how 
foolishly you talk, and how foolishly I, that have twenty things 
to do, stand hero listening to you 1 All will go smooth on my 
plan—if it should not, wo havo yours j n reser ve, and I swear 
to you I will adopt it. The triilc which this letter of yours 
cnnbles mo to command, may havo luck in it, and wo must not 
throw up the cards while we have a chance of tho game—Wero 
I to cut from this moment, these few hundreds would mako us 
little better or little worse—So you 6co wo linvc two strings to 
-outJjow. Luck is sometimes against mo, thflt’is t^Tro■==TIu^" ,, 
upon I'ruo principle, andplaymg on tho square, I can nmnago 
tho best of them, or my naiuo is not Mowbray. Adjcn, my 
dearest Clara.” So saying, ho kissed her check with a more 
tlinn usual degree of atfcction. 

Ere he could rnisc himself from his stooping posture, she 
throw her arm kindly over his neck, and said with a tono of tho 
deepest interest, “ My dearest brother, your slightest wish has 
been, and ever shall be, aJftjy_.tqjno—Oh I if you would but 
grant mo ouo request in return 1” 

“ What is it, you Billy girll” said Mowbray, gently disen¬ 
gaging himself from her hold.—“ What is it you can havo to 
ask that needs such a solemn preface ?—Remember, I hate 
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prefaces; and when I happen to open a book, always skin 
them. 

“Without preface, then, my dearest brother, will you for 
my sake, avoid those quarrels in which the people yonder are 
eternally engaged ? I never go down there but I hear of some 
new brawlj and I never lay my head down to sleep, but I 

drearn tfiat you are the victim of it Even last night ”_ 

Nay, Clara, if you begin to tell your dreams, we shall never 
have done. Sleeping, to be sure, is the most serious employ¬ 
ment of your life—for as to eating, you hardly match a sparro w ■ 
jut I entreat yon to sleep without dreaming, or to keep your 
visions to yourself.—Why do you keep such fist hold of me ?— 
What on earth can you l»c afraid of?—Surely you do not think 
the blockh<jad_ Links, or any other of the good folks below yonder 

i»i 50 \ urn ,° n me ? E ®' ad » 1 wia, ‘ tllo y would pluck up a 
little mettle, that I might have an excuse for driUlupTliem 
t.ad, Iwould soon teach them to follow at hee l.” 

“ No John ” replied his sister; “ it isnoF of such men as 

these that I have any fear—and yet, cowards are sometimes 

driven to desperation, and become more dangerous than better 

men—but it is not such as these that I fear. But there are 

merlin the world whose qualities are beyond their seeinin-- 

whose spirit and courage lie hidden, like_uictals in the mine 

uqdcr an unmarked or a plain exterioo—You may meet with’ 

such-you are rash and headlong, and apt to exercise your wit 

wjthout^aJ^ayfi weighing consequence*, and thu«”- 

On my word, Clam,” answered Mowbray, “you are in a 

SlS™ 13 ? humour tliis morning! the parson himself 

to bvi In x h:iV0 , 1>CCr ‘ m °™ 1 °ff ,cal or profound. Yoif have only 
to divnle your discourse into heads, and garnish it with conclu- 

Bioiur for use, and conclusions for doctrine, and it might bo 

Jtnmtion * wlo,e PJ^kQ^witl. cver>' chance of in- 

little cL T ^ 1 a man of the world, my 

as t ,0U ^ } WU1 to «° in (lcatl *’« way as little 

^eithT a , U T "° thc bloody bones 

initW^^in 0 the devil is toTumiie question to me?—I 
must know tnat, Clara, for you have some especial person in your 
e >e \\hen you Lid me take care of quarrelling.” 

Clara could not become paler than was her usual complexion ; 

, ncr voice faltered as she eagerly assured licr brother, that 
me nad no particular persou in her thoughts. 
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“ Clara, said her brother, “ do you remember, when there was 
a report of a l>D£lo * in the upper orchard, when we were both 
children ?—Do you remember how you were perpetually telling 

me to take care of the bogie,-and keep away from its haunts 1_ 

And do you remember my going on purpose to detect the bogle 
finding the cow-boy, with a shirt about him, busied in pulling 
pears, and treating him to a handsome d rubbin g ?—I am tho 
same Jack Mowbray still, as ready to face danger, and ,uaBu*k 
_imposition ; and your fears, Clara, will only make me watch 
more closely, till I find out the real object of them. If you warn 
me of quarrelling with some one, it must lie because you know 
somo one who is not unlikely to quarrel with me. You are a 
Jiighty ainKaaciful girl, but you have sense enough not to trouble 
either yourself of me on a i>oint of honour, save when there is 
fiomo good reason for it.” 

Clara once more pqgretcd, and it was with the deepest anxiety 
to be believed, that what she had said acose.only out o£ the 
general consequences which she apprehended from the lino of 
conduct her brother had adopted, and which, in her apprehension 
was so likely to engage him in thcbrojlg that divided tho good 
company at the spring. MowbmyTIsteried to her explanation 
with an air of doubt, or rather i ncredul ity, sip ped a cup of tea 
which had for some time been plamTTieforc him; and at length 
replied, “ Well, Clara, whether I am right or wrong in my guess, 
it would l>c cruel to torment you any more, remembering what 
you have just done for mo. Ilut do justice to your brother, 
and Ivelicvo, that when you have anything to^edr-of. him , an 
-explicit declaration of your wishes will answer your purjioso 
much l>cttcr than nny ingenious o bliquo attempts to influenco 
mo. Givo up all thoughts of such, my dear Clara—you oro but 
a poor mamuiYTor, but wore you tho very Machiavel of your 
box, you should apt t urn the flayk of John Mowbray.” 

He left tho room as ho spoke, and did not return, though his 
sister twice called upon him. It is truo that sho uttered tho 
word brother bo faintly, that perhaps tho sound did not reach 
Ins care. “ lie is gone,” sho said, “and I have had no power 
to speak out! I am like tho wretched creatures, who, it is said, 
he under a potent charm, that prevents them alike from shed¬ 
ding tears and fif<dll‘confessing their crimes—Yes, there is a spoil 
on this unhappy heart, and either that must be dissolved, or this 
must break." ^ - 

• Bogin—In English. Goblin. 
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CHAPTER TWELFTH. 

THE CHALLENGE 

Kino and no Kino. 

^ r T I,CCt t,mt TyrreI departed from 
“o^JMLtennajiot-altogwtlier- so friendly towards the 
mpany as those under which lie entered it. Indeed it occurred 

tt^fthou^l^^/:-- 6 I T r<1 somethi,, ff farther on 
consideration til? ’l ^ " mtters of d< *l*r and more anxious 
m 1 tw?I ’ ? • Jea ° nly P® 880 * 1 hastily through his mind • 
p. tw ^/lays having gone over without any mcssacc from Sir 
Bingo Bmks the whole affair glided entirely ou ofS I'emo^ 

Intll.l.r h0 r ur ,y ferracin S them with his countenance 

Thlflr^a ‘''7' judges of ],i s ZS 

him.” ff ’ 10 wouM havo “©thing to do with 

the^Ba™ f M r Tu i W °“ ld wiUin S I y ^ve taken measures against 

sSSa? 

.^\s=£ 
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by the residence of ninny j arsons of rank ; ami finally insisted 
that nothing should be clone in the matter without the advice of 
Mowbray, whose preparations for his solemn festival on the follow-, 
ing Thursday had so much occupied him, that lie had not lately 
appeared at the Well. 

In the meanwhile, the gallant Captain seemed to experience 
as much distress of mind, as if some s tain h ad lain on his own 
most unbloinifihed of reputations. He went up and down upon 
the poTntsruf his toes, rising up on his i nijtyu with a jerk which 
at once expressed vexation and defiance—He carried his nose 
turned up in the air, like that of a pig when he snuffs the 
approaching storm—He spoke in monosyllables when he sjiokc 
nt all; and—what perhaps illustrated in the strongest manner 
the depth of his feelings—he refused, iu face of the whole com¬ 
pany, t o pledg e Sir Bingo in a glass of the Baronet’s peculiar 
cognac. 

At length, the whole Well was alarmed by the report brought 
by a smart outrider, that the young Karl of Ethcrington, rcv 
|>ortcd to he rising on the horizon of fashion as a star of the first 
magnitude, intended to |iass an hour, or a day, or a week, as it 
might happen (for Ids lordship could not l»e supposed to know 
his own mind), at St. Honan's Well. 

This suddenly put all in motion. Almanacs were opened 
to ascertain his lordship’s age, inquiries were made concerning 
the extent of his fortune, h is habits were quot ed, his tastes were 
guessed at, ami all that the ingenuity of fho Managing Com¬ 
mittee could devise was resorted to, in order to recommend their 
Spa to this favourite of fortune. An expr ess was despatched to 
Sliaws Castle with the agreeable inteTfigeirre which fired tho 
train of hoj»o that led to Mowbray’s appp^iation of his sister’s 
capital. He did not, however, thinlfproper to obey tho sum¬ 
mons to tho Spring; for, not being aware in what light the 
Earl might regard tho worthies, there assembled, ho did not 
desire to bo found by hisToTdsTTip in any strict connection with 
them. 

Sir Bingo Binks was in a different situation. Tho bravery 
with which ho had endured tho censuro of tho place began to 
give way, when he considered thaVfTpcrson of such distinction 
as that which public opinion attached to Lord Ethcringtou, 
should find him bodily indeed at St. Honan's, but, so far as 
society was concerned, on the road towards tho ancient city of 
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Coveutiy; and his banishment thither incurred i, w »i , 

manfully eeutTr clSif Ma T J? • to cxtrcniit J'- He 

, ./ J 'b‘efnrk, who waited upon him with 

aladE tv'S, <W‘’ W, . lic i iMtant, 3 r exchanged for 
been insulted'three g ** W, *° ,n ,,C Lad 

excelkmt Wend^and I^nm T^"’ “ I ? y “«**“<&’ goot and 

and it\ widl w». i *i m l la ^^ ° suc ^ a favour lor you ! 

“ri VS „?*i oueht ° nt yourscU - ^ a hJ 

would be putting th 0 i r ' CI ^- goot al,<i cxcc,,e,lt friends, that 
have b«„ ikS 'iT-^T mt " auothcr felk’s dial,, I .Lould 

been sooner thought of J , tl g ’. ’° aure > lt should have 

“ WJOUfenT 0, » > et J et me alone to make an excuse for 

dKtfF “ JS^VS 1 , -o— r «u,r lato thrive tlT™™ 

a little" while for hi, ’ a,,d lf 3'°» have made him wait 

.a^arV^ dari^. >'.«“* «■" U» the better 

ahoVbave b»„ ‘ ^ed 

§p 

SattlrivlT to cud!°"’ “ l0k “ l,C “™ i uot “ fafnSTKriEB— 

cnJurLS oT riLT , U ,T leisure usually 

MacTurk cleared toe ^,u„d S^'t^ <?«!"»- 

sS’&rM- ° f ^ 

voTit™ ertor 0f ,t3 “ d “‘ <U«»iU«. Tu the 

K 
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door of tin* Cleikum Inn the Captain addressed himself ns cue 
too much accustomed to war to fear a rough reception ; al¬ 
though at tlie very first aspect of Meg, who presented her person ' 
at the half-opened door, his military experience taught him 
that his entrance into the place would, in all probability, be 
disputed. 

44 Is Mr. Tyrrel at 1101116 ?” was the question ; ami the answer 
was conveyed by the cqunfcLiutcnogation, “ Wha may ye be 
that spoors ?” 

As the most polite reply to this question, and an indulgence, 
at the same time, of his own taciturn dis]>osition, the Captain 
presented to Luckie Dods the fifth part of an ordinary playing 
card, much grimed with snuff, which bore on its blank side his 
name and quality. But Luckie Dods rejected the information 
thus tendered, with contemptuous scorn. 

4i Nunc of your dcifs play-books for me,” said she; 44 it’s an 
ill world since sic prick my-dainty doings came in fashion—It’s 
a poor tongue that canna tell its nin name, and I’ll hao nano of 
your scarts upon pasteboard/’ 

44 1 am Captain MacTurk of the - regiment,” said the 

Captain, disdaining farther answer. 

44 MacTurk ?'* repeated Meg, with an emphasis, which in¬ 
duced the owner of the name to reply, 

“Yes, honest woman — MacTurk — Hector MacTurk — lmvo 
you any objections to my name, good wife?”. 

44 Nac objections have I,” answered Meg; 44 its e’en an ex¬ 
cellent name for a heathen.— But, Captain MacTurk, since sao 
it l»e that ye are a captain, ye may e’en face about and inarch 
your ways home again, to the tune of Dumbarton drums ; for 
yo arc ganging to have nao speech of Maister Tirl, or ony lodger 
of mine.” 

44 And whereforo not?” demanded the veteran ; “and is this 
of your own foolish head, honest woman, or has your lodger left 
such orders 

“ May lx) he has and mayl>o no,” answered Meg, sturdily ; 
“ami I ken nao niair right that ye suld cn’ me honest woman, 
than I have to cn* you honest man, whilk is as far frae my 
thoughts as it wad be from Heaven’s truth.” 

4 r**“Tho woman is 1” said Captain MacTurk; “but 

cooin, coom—a gentleman is not to bo misused in this way 
when ho comes on a gentleman's business; so make you a bit 
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room ou the doorstane, that I may pass bv von or i , 

room for myself, by Cot, to your small pleasure’” ° 

s eSk!h± saasss, 

S ,l,at k “" G “ r “ »— -1 tuc KiS 

° f i,er *■*«•<-* 

Me drunk, ye scandalous blackguard !” fa blow with 

- »»■ 

s& tin 

n-ist be left uncertain, for he nr va of Tv^f“ 

• t° H ^^Tputo period to Jhe contst ' ’ r ° tUr£S ? W 

Meg, who had a great respect for her truest betrin o, . 
ashamed of her own violence, and slunk into the house • ob e^ 
mg, however, that she (rowed she had made her heartl, hi, 

,0 a.dd heathen'. po^Kght wed 

"Inch ensued upon her departure gave Tvrrel an om« rt 1 * ? 
a-sk the Captain, whom he at lengfh i«SiTth7S2SS f 
Uns smgular^-, and whether fhe vK^TntemledTr hfu, 

have known IhatT' ^^cdly, that “ he should 

to oL a h » dtSr .‘ g “° Ugh If Lu had llad decent people 

madwoman “ C,vU *“«««». instead of a llyting 

md woman. who was worse than an eagle/’ he said, “or a 
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-lutein or a shc-boar, or any other female beast in the 
creation. 1 ' 

Half suspecting his erraml, and desirous to avoid unnecessary 
notoriety, Tyrrel, as lie showed tlie Captain to the jiarlour which 
ho called his own, entreated him to excuse the rudeness of his 
landlady, and to pass from the topic to that which 
him tho honour of this visit. 

44 And you are right, my good Master Tyrrel," said the 
Captain, pulling down the sleeves of his coat, m y us ting his 
handkerchief and breast-rutile, and endeavouring to recover the 
composure of maimeFbocoming ki^ mission, but still a dvertin g 

indignantly to the usage he had received—“ By-if she 

had but been a man, if it were the King himself—However, 
Mr. Tyrrel, I am come on a civil errand—and very civilly I 
have been treated—tho auld bitch should be set in the stocks, 

and bc jainned !—My friend, Sir Bingo—By-, I shall never 

forget that woman’s insolence—if there l>e a constable or a cat- 
o’-ninejuds within ten miles”- 

n I perceive, Captain,” said Tyrrel, “that you are too much 
disturbed at this moment to enter upon tho business which has 
brought you here—if you will step into my bedroom, and make 
use of some cold water and a towel, it will give you tho time to 
compose yourself a little.” 

“ I shall do no such thing, Mr. Tyrrel,” answered tho Captain, 
—snappishly; “ I do not want to be composed at all, and I do 
not want to stay in this liouso a minute longer than to do my 
errand to you on my friend’s behalf—And as for this tunned 
woman, Pods”- 

“ You will in that case forgive my interrupting you, Captain 
MocTurk, as I presume your errand to mo can have no reforonco 
to this Btrango quarrel with my landlady, with which I liavo 
nothing to”- 

“ And if I thought that it had, sir,” said tho Captain, in¬ 
terrupting Tyrrel in his turn, “you should have given mo 
satisfaction beforo you was a quarter of an hour older—Oh, I 
would give five pounds to the pretty fellow that would say, 
Captain MacTurk, the woman did right !” 

“ I certainly will not be that person you wish for, Captain,” 
replied Tyrrel, “ because I really do not know who was in the 
right or wrong; but I am certainly sorry that you should have 
met with ill usage, when your purpose was to visit me.” 


had proci 
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Wei , sir, if you are concerned,” said the man of neace 
- ' Jia PP lolll y, ' so am I, and there is an end of it.—And touching 
my errand to you—you canuot have forgotten that you treated 
in> friend, Sir Bingo Biuks, with singular incivility ?” 

uj recol,ec * nothing Of the kind, Captain,” replied Tyrrel 
I remember that the gentleman, so called, took some uncivil 
liberties jn^laymg tooligh bets concerning me, and that I treated 
hmi, from respccfTo the rest of tEc'company, and the ladies in 
particular, with a great degree of moderation and forbearance " 
And you must have very fine ideas of forbearance,” replied 

the re'? , y ‘ >U tn ° k Wy g00d tricad hy the collar of 

the coat and lilted him out of your way, as if he had been a 

not^li if n fe, °i 0<1 ^ r * J - vrrcl » 1 cau assure you ho does 
not think that you have forborne him at all, and he has no 

purpose to forbear you; and I must eltEcFcarry back a sulli- 

cieut apology, or you must meet in a quiet way, with a good 

friend on each side.-And this was the errand I came on, when 

this tamued woman, with the hearth-broom, who is an enemy 

to aiJ quiet and peaceable proceedings”_ 

,, We will forget Mrs. Dods for the present, if you please 
Captain MacTurk,” said Tyrrel—“and, to speak to the present 
subject, you will permit me to say, that I think this summons 
wine* a little oi the latest. You know best as a military man, 
but I have always understood that such differences ore usually 
settled immediate^ after they occur —not that 1 intend to 
-iijyiik- oir Bingo’s inclinations upon the score of delay or any 
other account.” J 


I dare say you wdl not —I dare say you will not, Mr 
iyrrel, answered the Captain—“I am free to think that you 
know better what belongs to a gentleman.— And as to time- 
look you, my good sir, there arc different sorts of people in this 
world, as there are different sorts of firearms. There are your 
hair-trigger’d rifles, that go off just at~nnTright moment, and 
in thctwinklingoj^an eye^aiid that, Mr. Tyrrel, is your true 
man oT honour ;—and there is'a sort of person that takes a 
thing uj 2 __too. 6yon_ and sometimes backs out of it, like your 
pibbishy Birmingham pieces, that will at one time go off at 
h alf-co ck, and at another time burn priming without going off 
nfalT;—then again there are pieces thaHiang fire—or I should 
rather say, that are like the match locks which - the black follows 
use in the East Indies —tluue must be some blowing of the 
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match, anti so forth, which occasions delay, but the piece carries 
true enough after all.” 

And your friend Sir Bingo’s valour is of this last kind, 
Captain — I presume that is the inference. I should have 
thought it more like a boy’s cannon, which is fired by means of 
a train, and is but a pojfcgun oTter all." 

“ I cannot allow of such comparisons, sir,” said the Captain ; 
“ you will understand that I come here as Sir Bingo’s friend, 
and a reIltxtit>non him will be an afljimt to me." 

“ I dTsclainT all intended offence to you, Captain—I have no 
wish to extend the number of my adversaries, or to add to them 
the name oTh gallant--officer like yourself,” replied Tyrrel. 

“ You are too obliging, sir," said the Captain, drawing him¬ 
self up with dignity. “ By-, and that was said very hand¬ 

somely i—Well, sir, and shall 1 not have the pleasure of carrying 
back any explanation from you to Sir Bingo ?—I assure you it 
would give me pleasure to make this inattcrjiai ulsomely up." 

“To Sir Bingo, Captain MacTurk, 1 have uft. apology to 
offer—I think I treated him more gently than his impertinence 
deserved." 

“Och, och I” sighed the Captain, with a strong Highland 
intonation ; “ then there is no more to bo said, but just to 
kettle time and place; for pistols, I suppose, must bo the 
weapons." 

“ All these matters arc quite the same to me," said Tyrrel ; 
“ only, in respect of time, I should wish it to be ns speedy as 
possible—What say you to one, afternoon, this very day—You 
may name the place.” 

“ At one, afternoon,’’ replied the Captain, deliberately, “ Sir 
Bingo will attend you—the place may be the Buck-stano; for 
as the whole company go to tho water-sido to-day to cat a kettle 

^ _of fis h.* there will be no risk of interruption.—And whom shall 

1 speak to, my good friend, on your sido of tho quarrel 1" 

“ Really, Captain,” replied Tyrrel, “ that is a puzzling ques¬ 
tion—I have no friend here—I suppose you could hardly act 
for both 1" 

“It would bo totally, absolutely, and altogether out of the 
question, my good friend," replied MacTurk. “ But if you will 
t rust m**. I will bring up a friend on your part from the 
Well, who, though you have hardly seen him before, will settle 

* Note D. Kettle of Osh. 
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matters for you as well as if you had been intimate for twenty 
. years—and I will bring up the Doctor too, if I can get him 
unloosed from the petticoat of that fat widow Blower, that he 
ha^gjmng himself upon." 

ft mvSio doubt you will do everything with perfect accuracy, 
Captain. At one o’clock, then, we meet at the Buck-stuue—’ 
Stay, permit me to sec you to the door.” 

By and it is not altogether so unnecessary,” .-aid the 
Captain ; ‘’for the l anin.J woman with the besom might have 
some advantage in that long dark passage, knowing the ground 
better than I do—t arnn her , I will have amends on her, if 
there be whipping-post^ du^iug.-atool, or a pair of stock- in 
the parish!” And so saying, the Captain trudged off, his 
spirits ever and anon agitated by recollection oTTTre'causeless 
aggression of Meg Dods, and again composed to a state of 
happy serenity by the recollection of the agreeable arrangement 
winch he had made between Mr. Tyrrel and his friend Sir Bingo 
Binks. ® 

We liyye heard of men of undoubted benevolence of character 
and disposition, whose principal"<l?!f£ht was to see a miserable 
criminal, degraded alike by his previous crimes, and the sentence 
which he had incurred, conclude a vicious and wretched life, by 
on ignominious and painful death. Tl was some such incon¬ 
sistency of character which induced honest Captain MacTurk, 
who had really been a meritorious officer, and was a good- 
natured, honourable, and well-intentioned man, to place his 
chief delight in set tjjigJiidJxicnds by the cars, and then acting 
as umpire in the dangerous rencontr es, which, according to his 
cofftfof honour, were absolutely necessary to restore peace and 
cordiality. We leave the explanation of suc h anopudios to the 
laboura of c rnniolijg iwfai. for they s gem to defy all the reeearcho^ 
of the Et hic p hilosopher. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Kcant. I pray you oow, pcxxl Master Slender’s serving-man, and friend 
Simple by your name, which way have you looked for Master Caius ?, 
Slender .— Many, Sir, the City-wanl, the Park-ward, every way; Old 
Windsor way, mid every way. 

Merry Wives or Windsor. 

Sir Bin(*o Rinks received the Captain’s communication with 
tlio same dogged sullen ness lio had displayed at sending the 
challenge; a most ungracious I rumph , ascending, as it were, 
from the very bottom of his atom acETth rough the folds of a Bel¬ 
cher handkerchief, intimating his acquiescence, in a tone nearly 
as gracious as that with which the frowsy traveller acknow¬ 
ledges the intimation of the slip-shod ostler, that it is on the 
stroke of five, and the horn will sound in a minute. Captain 
Mac lurk by no means considered thus ej aculatio n as expressing 
a proper estimate of his own trouble and services. “ Humph 1" 
ho replied ; “ ami what does that mean, Sir Bingo ? Have not 
I here had the trouble to put you just into the neat road ; and 
would you have been able to make a handsome affair out of it 
at all, after you hail let it ha ng bo long in the wind, if I had not 
taken on myself to make it agrccaldo ~to the gentleman, and 
cooked os neat a mess out of it as I have seen a Frenchman do 
out of a stale sprat V 

Sir Bingo saw it was necessary to mutter some intimation of 
acquiescence and acknowledgment, which, however inarticulate, 
was sufficient to satisfy the veteran, to whom the adjustment of 
a personal affair of this kind was a labour of love, and who now, 
kindly mindful of his promise to Tyrrcl, hurried away as if ho 
hail been nl>out the most charitable action upon earth, to secure 
the attendance of some one ns n witness on the stranger’s part. 

Mr. Winterblossom was the person whom MacTurk had in his 
°"' n ni uid pitched upon as the fittest person to perform this act 
°l bcnovbltnicv, TTTuT ho lost no time in communicating his wish 
to that worthy gentleman. But Mr. Wintorbloasom, though a 
man of the world, and well enough acquainted with such matters, 
was by no means so paeajonntfiljjddictcd to them as was the 
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man of peace, Captain Hector MacTurk. As a bonjimmt he 
hated trouble of any kind, and the shrewd selfishness of his dis¬ 
position enabled him to foresee that a good deal might accrue 
to all concerned in the course of this business. He therefore 
coolly replied, that he knew nothing of Mr. Tyrrel—not even 
whether he was a gentleman or not; and, besides, he had re¬ 
ceived no regular application in his behalf—he did not there¬ 
fore, feel himself at all inclined to go to the field as his second 
I his refusal drove the poor Captain to despair. He conjured 
Ins inend to l>e more public-spirited, and entreated him to con¬ 
sider the reputation of the Well, which was to them ns a com¬ 
mon country, and the honour of the company to which they 
»K»tli belonged, and of which Mr. Winterblossom was in a 
manner the proper representative, as being, with consent of all 
the perj*etual president. He reminded him how many quarreb 
had been nightly undertaken and departed from on the cusuin" 
morning, without any suitable consequences—said, “ that «>eoi)le 
began to talk of the place oddly; and that, for his own part lie 
fimnd his own honour so ucarly^touched, that he had begun to 
think he himself would be obliged to bring somebody or other 
to account for the general credit of the Well; and now, just 
when the most beautiful occasion had arisen to put everything 
onjUiaiidso mc fatin g, it was hard—it was cruel—it was most 
unjustifiable—THTTFr*Winterblossom to decline so simple a 
matter as was requested of him." 

L»ry and taciturn as the Captain was on all ordinary occasions 
ho proved, on the present, eloquent and almost pathetic ; for the 
tears came into his eyes when h( ^recou nted the various quarrels 
which had become addled, notwitFDamilhg his best endeavours 
tohatch them into 7m-honourable meeting; and here was one 
at length, just chipping the shell, like to bo~um4Wed for want 
of the most ordinary concession on the part of Winterblossom 
In short, that gentleman could not hold out any longer “ It 

S’” fl- p- J ’ “ a y C ,T ? )< ? 1U i f b, i si,lct “’ hc thought; but to 
olijige Sir Bingo and Captain MacTurk, he had no objection to 

wauTwith them about noon as far as the Buck-staue, although 

he must observe the day was hazy, and he had felt a prophetic 

twmge or two, which looked llETa visit of his old acquaiiStr 
podagra. 

"r'o- l p at ’ “ y " Xc ? ,lent friend," said the Captain, 
a sup out of Sir Bingo s flasj^ like enough to put that 
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rights; and, by my soul, it is not the thing ho is like to leave 

behind him on this sort of occasion, unless I l>c far mistaken in 

tnv man.” 

% 

“ But," said Winterblossom, “although I comply with youi 
wishes thus far, Captain MacTurk, I by no means undertake for 
certain to back this some Master Tyrrel, of whom 1 know nothing 
at all, but only agree to go~bY~the place in honesof-preventing 
mischief." ' 

“ Never fash your beard about that, Mr. Winterblossom," 
replied the Captain ; “ for a little mischief, as you call it, is 
become a thing absolutely necessary to the credit of the place ; 
and, I am sure, whatever be the consequences, they cannot in 
the present instance be very fatal to anybody; for here is a 
young fellow that, if he should have a misfortune, nobody will 
miss, for nobody knows him ; then there is Sir Bingo, whom 
everybody knows so well, that they will miss him all the less." 

“ And there will be Lady Bingo, a wealthy and handsome 
young widow," said Winterblossom, throwing his hat upon his 
head with the grace and pretension of former days, and sighing 
to see, as ho looked in tho mirror, how much time, that had 
whitened his hair, xuuinlcdJj is stomac h, wrinkled lfis brow, and 
bent down his shoulders, had dis qualifie d him, as ho expressed 
it, “ for entering for such a plate." 

Secure of Winterblossom, tho Captain’s next anxiety was to 
obtain tho presence of Dr. Quacklel>en, who, although lie wrote 
himself I^D., did not by any means decline practice as a surgeon 
when any job offered for which he was likely to be well jwiid, 
as was warranted in the present instance, the wealthy Baronet 
being a party principally concerned. Tho Doctor, therefore, like 
^he eagle scenting the carnage, seized, at the first word, tho hugo 
voTuiiurof inftrb cco TealhXT^vhich formed his case of portablo in- 
stnunent^and amended before tho Captain, with ostentatious 
display, its formidable and glittering contents, upon wlucliho 
began to lecture as ujxm a copious ami interesting text, until tho 
man of war thought it necessary to givo him a word of caution. 

“ Och," says he, “ I do pray you, Doctor, to carry that packet 
of yours under tho breast of your coat, or in your pocket, or 
somewhere out of sight, and by no means to produce or open 
it before the parties. For although scalpels, and t ournique ts, 
and pincers, and tho liko, aro very ingenious implements, and 
pretty UPbchold, and are also useful when time and occasion 
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call foj ^them, yet I have known the sight of them take away a 
/man’s fighting stomach, ami so lose their owner a iob Dr 
Quackleben.” J ’ 

“ By my faith, Captain MacTurk,” said the Doctor, “you speak 
as if you were graduated !—I have known these treacherous ar¬ 
ticles play their master ntnuy a cmscd trick. The very sight of 
my lo£tepi, without the least effort on my part, once cured an 
inveterate toothache of three days’ duration, prevented the ex¬ 
traction of a carious molendinar, which it was the verv end of 
their formation to achieve, and sent me home minus a guinea. 
—But hand me that great-coat, Captain, and we will place the 
instruments in ambuscad e until they are called into action in duo 
time. I should - think“Sflfnethiug will happen—Sir Bingo is a 
sure shot at a moor-coc k.” 

“ Cauuot saj 7 / replied MacTurk ; “ I have known the pistol 
shake many a hand that held the fowling-piece fast enough. 
Yonder Tyrrel looks like a tcmilish. couLcustomer—I watched 
him the whole time I was delivering my errand, and I can pro¬ 
mise you he is mettle to the back-bone.’* 

“ Well—I will have my bandages ready ^cunJum arUj n," re¬ 
plied the man of medicine. “ We must tmaril .against L ^p 1 **•»»’- 

rhage—Sir Bingo is a pl ethoric subj ect.—One o’clock, you say_ 

at the Buck-stane—I wiflbe punctual.” 

“ Will you not walk with us ?” said Captain MacTurk, who 
seemed willing to keep his whole amvovfogether on this occa¬ 
sion, lest, pccadljLUture, any of them Cad lied from under his 
patronage. 

“ No,” replied the Doctor, “ I must first make au apology to 
worthy Mrs. Blower, for I had promised her my «rn. p, 

the river-side, where they are all to eat a kcttlo of fish.” 

“ By Cot, and I hope wo shall make them a prettier kettle 
of fish than was ever seen at St. Rnuau’s," said the Captain, 
rubbing his hands. 

“ Don’t say wc, Captain,” replied the cautious Doctor; “ I for 
one have nothing to do with the meeting—wash my hands of it. 
No, no, I cannot afford to be ciapL up as accessory.—You ask 

me to meet you at the Buck-stane—no purpose assigned_I am 

willing to oblige my worthy friend, Captain MacTurk—walk that 
way, thinking of nothing particular—hear the report of pistols— 
hasteu to the spot—fortunately just in time to prevent the most 
fatal consequences—chauce most opjwrtunely to have my case 
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of instruments with me. indeed, generally walk with them about 
me— Huiiquam. mu-pamlus —then give my professional definition 
of the wound and state of the patient. That is the way to givo 
evidence, Captain, before sheriffs, coroners, and such sort of folks 
—never commit one’s self—it is a“Rflet>f our profession.” 

“ Well, well, Doctor,” answered the Captain, “ you know 
your own ways best; and so you are but there to give a chance 
of help in case of accident, all the laws of honour will bo fully 
complied with. But it would be a foul inflection upon me, as 
a man of honour, if I did not take care that there should 
1 h> somebody to come in thirdsmnn between death and my 
principal." 

At the awful hour of one, afternoon, there arrived upon the 
appointed spot Captain MacTurk, leading to the field the valor¬ 
ous JJk Bingo, not exactly straining like a greyhound in the slips, 
but rather looking ijjandy like n butcher's bull-dog, which'knows 
he must fight since his master bids him. Yet tho Baronet showed 
no outward flinching or abatement of courage, excepting that the 
tunc of Jenny Sutton, which he had whistled without inter¬ 
mission since he loft the Hotel, had, during tho lost half-mile of 
ItirTf walk, sunk into silence ; although, to look at tho m uscles, 
of tho month, projection of tho lip, and vacancy, of the eye, it 
seemed ns if'the notes were still passing through his mind, and 
that lie whistled Jenny Sutton in his imagination. Mr. Winter- 
blossom came two minutes after this happy pair, and tho Doctor 
was equally punctual. 

“ Upon my soul," said tho former, “ this is a mighty silly 
affair, Sir Bingo, and might, I think, bo easily taken up, at less 
risk to all parties than a meeting of this kind. You should 
recollect, Sir Bingo, that you have much depending on your lifo 
—you aro a married man, Sir Bingo." 

Sir Bingo turned U*e-guul_in l” 3 mouth, and s quirt ed out tho 
juice in a most coaclinmn-likc manner. * “ 

‘‘Mr. Winterblossom," said the Captain, “Sir Bingo has in 
this matter put himself in my hands, and unless you think your¬ 
self more able to direct his course thnn I am, I must frankly tell 
you, that I will lie disobliged by your interference. You may 
speak to your own friend as much ns you please ; and if you And 
yoursclf-auihgriscd to make any proposal, I shall be desirous to 
lend an ear to it on the part of my worthy principal, Sir Bingo. 
But I will be plain with you, that I do not greatly approve of 
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settlements upon the field, though I hope 1 am a quiet and peace- 
Qde man ; yet here is our honour to be looked after in 
. place; and moreover, T must insist that every proposal for aecouT 
modatiou shall ^originate with your party or yourself.” 

“ My party I" answered Winterblossom ; “ why really, though 
I came hither at your request, Captain MaeTurk, yet I must see 
more of the matter, ere I can fairly pronounce myself second to 
a man I never saw but once.” 

“And, perhaps, may never see again,” said the Doctor, looking 
at his watch ; “ for it is ten minutes past the hour, and here is 
no Mr. Tyrrel." 

“ Hey ! what’s that you say, Doctor ?" said the Baronet 
awakened from his apathy. 


He fijjcaka t amnOTn«>TIs eiisc.” said the Captain, pulling out 
a huge, old-fashiouecl, tunup-$hape<l implement, with a blackened 
silverjhabjjlate. “ It is not above three minutes after one by 
tlie true time, and I will uphold Mr. Tyrrel to be a man of bis 
word—never saw a man take a thing more coolly. ” 

“ Not more coolly than he takes his walk' this way,” said the 
Doctor; “for the hour is as I tell you—remember, I am profes¬ 
sional—have jmU* to count by the second and half-second—mv 
timepiece must go as true as the sun.” 

* have mounted guards thousand times by my watch ” 

M t i C , al : ta,n ; “ and 1 <lef >' tl,e to that Hector 
Ma<Turk did not always discharge his duty to the twentieth 

Lmlv°K U of « ^eond-it was my great grandmother, 

La ly Killbrackhn s, ami I will mamtain its reputation agaiust 
any timepiece tliat ever went upon whee ls ” 

“ WeU then, look at your own watcli, Captain,” said Winter- 
blossom, for tune stands still with my^ and while we speak 

the hour advances. On my word, iTfunkthis Mr. Tyrrel intends 
tojiumbug us. 

’ t n‘ at JOU Kayr ’ saia Sir m "S°> o»ce more 

starting from Ids pullc n reverie 

“ }, “‘‘“l 1 ,ook ijf “V watch "P 011 no such matter,” said 
the Captain; nor will I any way bo disposed to doubt your 
friends honour, Mr. Wintcrblossom.” J 

“My friend i" said Mr. Wintcrblossom ; “I mus t tell you 
oucc more, Captain, that this Mr. Tyrrel is no friend of mine 
none in the world. He is your friend, Captain MaeTurk ; 
anu i own, if he keeps us waiting much longer on this occn 
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ftion, [ will In- apt to consider his friendship a* of very little 
value.” 

“ And how dare you then say that the man is my friend?” 
said the Captain, knitting his brows in a most formidable 
manner. 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! Captain,” answered Wintcrbloasom, coolly, if 
not contemptuously— 14 keep all that for silly boys ; I have lived 
in the world too long either to provoke quarrels, or to care about 
them. So, reserve your fire; it is all thrown away on such an 
°ld cock as I am. But I really wish we knew whether this 
fclloVmeans to come—twenty minutes past the hour—I think 
it is odds that you are bilked, Sir Bingo 1” 

“ Talked ! hey ! M cried Sir Bingo ; “ by Gad, I always thought 
so—I watjered with Mowbray ho vyia a raff—I am had, by Gad. 
I 11 wait no longer than the half-hour, by Gad, were he a field- 
marshal.” * 

"'dl be directed in that matter by your friend, if you 
please, Sir Bingo,” said the Captain. 

—" n nie it I will,” returned the Baronet—“Friend; a 
pretty friend, to bring me out here on such a fool’s errand ! I 
knew the fellow was a niff—but I never thought you, with all 
your chat! about honour, such a d—<1 spoon os to bring a message 
from a fellow who has fled tl^c pit ! ” 

“ If you regret so much"having come here to no purpose/ 
said the Captain, in a very lofty tone, 11 and if you think I 
have used you like a spoon, as you say, I will have no objec¬ 
tion in life to take Mr.TVrreTs place, and servo your occasion, 
my boy !” — 

7r ^y ”— • «uid if you like it, you may fire away, and wcl- 
como/ said Sir Bingo; “and 111 spin a crown, lor first shot,, 
for 1 do not understand being brought here for nothing, d—n 
mo !” 

14 ^ ll( l fhcre was never man alive so ready as I am to give 
you something to^stayyour stomach^ said tho irritablo High¬ 
lander. 

gentlemen ! fie, fie, fie!” exclaimed tho pacific Mr. 
Wintcrblossom—“For shame, Captain—Out upon you, Sir 
Bingo, are you mad I—what, principal and second!—tho like 
was uever heard of—never.” m 

The parties were in some degree recalled to tlioir more cool 
recollections by this expostulation, yot continued a short quarter- 
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walk to and fro, upon parallel lines, looking at each other 
sullenly as they passed, and bristling like two dogs aJto have a 
' mind to qua rrel, yet hesitate to commence hostilities!^ During 
this pn^iciLade, also, the perpendicular and erect carriage of tho 
veteran, rising on his toes at every step, formed a whimsical con¬ 
trast with the heavy loutish shuffle of the bulky baronet, who 
had, by dint of practice, very marly attained that most enviable 
of all carriages, the gait of a sham bling Yorkshire ostler. His 
coarse spirit was now thoroughly Kindled, and like Trim, or auv 
other baser metal, which is slow‘In receiving heat, it retained 
long the S mou l d ering and angry spirit of resentment that had 
originally brought him to the place, and now rendered him will* 
iug_to wreak-liis uncomfortable balings upon the nearest object 
which occurred, since the first purpose of his coming thither was 
CtUsllaUaL- In his own phrase, his pluck was up, and finding 
himself in a fighting humour, he thought it a pity^IIke Bob Acres. 
that so much good courage should be thrown away. As, how- 
ever, that courage after all consisted chiefly in ill humour; and 
as, iu the denjeauour of the Captain, he read nothing deferential 
or deprecato ry of his wrath, lie began to listen with more atten¬ 
tion fo the arguments of Mr. Wintcrblossom, who entreated them 
uot to sully, by private quarrel, the honour they had that day 
so happily acquired without either blood or risk. 

“ It was now,” he said, “ three-quarters of an hour past the 
time appointed for this person, who calls himself Tyrrel, to 
meet Sir Bingo Binks. Now, instead of standing s quabbling 
here, wlych^servcs no purpose, I pro|*ose we should reduce to 
writing thccTrnimStances which attend this ntlajF~ftr th6 
satisfaction of the company at the Well, and that' the memo¬ 
randum shall be regularly attested by our subscriptions /after 
winch, I shall farther humbly propose that it be subjected to 
the revision of the Committee of Management." 

“ I object to any revision of a statement to which my name 
shall he appended .” said the Captain. 

“Right —very, true, Captain," said the complaisant Mr. 
U interblossom ; “ undoubtedly you know best, and your signa¬ 
ture is completely suffici ent to anih^timt e this transaction— 
however, as it is the most lmjjortant which has occurred sine© 
the Spring was established, I propose we shall all sign the 

I may term it.” 

“ Leave me out, if you please," said the Doctor, not much 
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satisfied that both the origi^ quarrel and the bv-liattl e had 
passed over without any occasion for the offices of a Machaon ; 
“ leave me out, if you please; for it does not become”xne to lie 
ost ensib l y con cerned in any proceedings which have had for 
thefr objecTa breach of the ponce. And for the importance of 
waiting here for an hour, in a fine afternoon, it is my opinion 
there was a more important service done to the Well of St. 
Ronan’s, when I, Quentin Quncklebcn, M.D., cured Lady 
Penelope Pcnfeatlicr of her seventh attack upon the nerves, 
attended with febrile. symptoms " 

“ No disparageme nt to your skill at all, Doctor,” said Mr. 
Wintcrblossoui; “ but I conceive the lesson which this fellow 
has received will be a great means to prevent improper persons 
from ap pearing a t the Spring hereafter; and, for my part, I 
shall move that no one be invited to dine at the table in future, 
till his name is reg ularly entere d as a member of the company, 
in the lists at the public room. And I hope both Sir Bingo 
and the Captain will receive the thanks of the company, for 
their spirited conduct in expelling the intruder.—Sir liingo, 
will you allow me to apply to yourflask—a little twinge I feel, 
owing to the dampness of the grasST” 

Sir Bingo, soothed by the consequence he had acquired, 
readily imparted to the invalid a thimbleful of his c ordial, which, 
wo believe, had been prepared by some cunning chemist in tho 
wilds of Gleulivat. He then_Jillcd a bumpe r, and exteuded it 
towards the veteran, as an unequivocal symptom of reconciliation. 
Tho real t urbinucious flavour no sooner reached tho nose of tho 
Captain, than tho beverage wns turned down his throat with 
symptoms of most unequivocal applnuso. “ I shall have somo 
hope of the young fellows of this day,” ho said, ‘‘now that they 
begin to give up their Dutch and French d pstill edwatcrs, and 
stick to geuuino Highland waro. By Cot, it is tho only liquor 
fit for a gentleman to drink in a morning, if ho can have tho 
good fortune to come by it, you see." 

“ Or after dinner either, Captain," said tho Doctor, to whom 
tho glass had jiassed in rotatiou; “ it is worth all the wines in 
Franco for flavour, and nTOTeeordial to the system besides." 

“ And now,” said tho Captain, “ that we may not go off the 
ground with nnything on our stomachs worse than tho whisky, 
I can afford to say (as Captain Hector MacTurk’s character is 
tolerably well established), that I am sorry for tho little differ- 
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ence that has occurred betwixt me and my worthy friend Sir 
Bingo, here.” ’ 

* “ AnJ 6ince y° u ar e so civil. Captain,” said Sir Bingo “ why 

I am sorry too—only it would put the devil out oI_temDer to 
lose so fine a fishing day—wind south—fin^lur on the pooTH 
water settled from the flood-ju st in tr im—and I dare say three 
pairs of hooks have passed over my cast before this time.” 

He closed this elaborate lamentation with a libation of the 
same cordial which he had imparted to his co iEp a mon s • and 
they returned in a body to the Hotel, where the transactions of 
the morning were soon afterwards announced to the company 
by the following programme :— 


ST AT KM ENT. 


Sir Bingo Binks, baronet, having found himself aggrieved 
by the uncivil behaviour of an individual calling himself Boris' 
lyrrcl, now or lately a_xesideut at the Cleikum Inn, Aultoun of 
”t- Honans; and having omi>owered Captain Hector MacTurk 
to wait upon the said Mr. Tyrrel to demand an apology, under 
the alternative of personal satisfaction, according to the laws of 
honour and the practice of gentlemen, the said Tyrrel voluntarily 
engaged to meet the said Sir Bingo Binks, baronet, at the Buck- 
stane, near St. Ronau’s Bum, upon this present day, bein^ 

> ednesday August. In^eousg.pienco of which appoint” 
ment, we, tho '“dersigucd, did attend at the place named from 

ov'er^fH^'^'p* 0 ’ wit, ‘ outscoin fe' bearing anything’what¬ 
ever of the said Francis lyrrcl, or any one in his behalf—which 

fact we make thus publicly known, that all men, and particularly 
the distinguished company assembled at the Fox Hotel may bo 
duly ai^cd^f the.character and behaviour of the said Francis 
Tyrrel, in case of 1ms again presuming to intrude himself into 
the society of persons of honour. 

“The Fox Inn and Hotel, StTTtonan’s Well— August 18— 

(Signed) “ Bingo Binks. 

“ Hector MacTurk. 

“Philii* Winterblossom.” 


A little lower followed this separate attestation • 

“1 Quentin Quaeklcbcn, M.D., F.R.S., D.E., B.L., X.Z., 
etc etc., bemg called ujxm to attest what I know in tho 
said matter, do heieby-Afirifc-that, being by accident at tho 
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Buck stane, near St. Ionian's Burn, on this present Jay, at the 
hour of one afternoon, aud chancing to remain there for the 
space of nearly an hour, conversing with Sir Bingo Binks, 
Captain MaeTurk, ami Mr. Wintcrblossom, we di«l not, during 
that time, see or hear anythi ng of or from the perso n calling 
himself Francis Tyrrcl, whose presence at that place seemed to 
!>c expected by the gentlemen I have just named." T his atliche , 
was dated like the former, and certified under thc-august hand 
of Quentin Quacklcben, etc. etc. etc. 

Again, and prefaced by the averment that an improper jierson 
had been lately inUuilucaLJiitQ_tIn* couipiiny of St. Honan’s 
Well, there came forth a legislati ve enactment, on the part of 
the Committee, declaring, “ that no^Tme Khali in future l>e 
invited to the dinners, or balls, or other entertainments of the 
Well, until their names shall bo regularly entered in the l>ooks 
kepi for-tlm p urpose at tho room s." Lastly, there was a vote 
of thanks to Sir Bingo Binks and Captain MaeTurk for their 
spirited conduct, and the pains which thoyiiad taken to exclude 
an impro]>cr |*Tson from tfTrToffl]S?rfiy at St. Honan’s Well. 

These a nnunciations M oodily Inline t he magnet of I ho day. 
All idlers crowded to |*tusc them ; and it vfould l>o endless to 
notice the “God bless lnc's/’—the 44 Lord have a care of us/'— 
tho 44 Saw you ever the like's" of gossips, any more than tho 
44 Dear mo’s" and “Oh, Ian's" of the titupping misse s, and the 
oaths of the |» antaloon ed or bnckskin'cr bcaux T I'tlc clmmctci 
of Sir Bingo rbsellkc_tlie- stocks_nt (Tie news of a . desp atch 
from the Duke of Wellington, and, what was extraordinary, 
attained some consequence even in tho estimation of his lady. 
All shook their heads at the recollection of the unlucky Tyrrcl, 
and found out much in his manner and address which con¬ 
vinced them that lie was but an adventurer and awimllar. A 
few, however, less jmrtial to tho Committee of Management 
(for whenever there is an administration, tlicro will soon arise 
an opposition), whispered among themselves, that, to give the 
foUojtt ^his due , the man, be he what ho would, had only come 
nmongtTicm7 like the devil, when he was called for—And 
honest Dame Blower blessed herself when she heard of such 
bloodthirsty doings as lmd been intended, and 44 thanked God 
that honest Doctor Kiekherbcn had come to nae harm amang 
V their nonsense." 
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CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 


The borough of 


TnE CONSULTATION. 

Cloxon .—I hope here In; proofs. 

Measure eor Measure. 

lies, as all the world knows, about four- 


»--- * ,,v "VIIU •tMiMlL lour- 

teen miles distant from St. Ronon’s, Wing the county town of 
that slure, winch, as described in the Tourist's Guide, muuW- 
amoBg-itaobjccto of interest that gay and popular waterin- 

L'^ntTfT 15 ? " 0 d °, Ubt ’ bu e rea,, y enhanced by the 
present annals of its earlier history. As it iTTit present un- 

w^rifffiin Vi'T. P l rt i C !! , ‘‘ r co,,ccruin S the scene of our story, 

apnel It ion of ° S ^1“ . thc firet “»“« with the lictitio£ 
S Marchthoru, having often found ourselves'emRr- 

1 Sus wI COUrae 0f a ? tory - b >- the occurrence of an ugly 
Juntas, which we cannot always at first sight fill up with the 
proper reference to the rest of the narrative 1 ’ 

street of 1 whirl ^ T T ° ld fafil,i,>ue d Scottish town, the 
Put.l;’ sb Wldnrea.s<inable number of 

^rterin^fer^-fo'r^the various 
commodities of their fiirms; and on other .lays of the week 

n“ y 7/, r , 0rn highers, crawling about like half-awakcncd 

V nV, ‘ ***& till the hapj>y*~ 60 uud of 

to iZ.T r T T® 8 °JHj^TmT'ld tell them it was time 
to take their nmndianjW.-^ narrow windows of the shops 

mtimatod veryT^perfcctly the miscellaneous contents of the 

u.Un° r> where every merchant, as thc sl.opkecjK.-rs of Marc),thorn 

thouJfyS-T SCOtlC °e S0,d evciy tl,in * tl,at could be 
thought of As for manufactures, there were none, except that 

wri m ?h 1 own-Council, who were mightily busied in j.rcv 

KjL? Ut tl,C end of every five or 
x years, the town of Marchthorn contributed, for the purpose 

of weaving the fourth or fifth part of a inembe; of ParliamonT 

esoeci-iTk- 4 W1 ‘ I 6 - lLSUally ba f , « ,c,ia t,,at the Sheriff-clerk, 

especially supposing lnm agent for several lairds ofWmgLer 

order is possessed of one of t he best-lookin g houses ; and such 

“ f of , AI , r ' Bl ? ,ll00SC - of tlw 'smartness of the 

nncK-ouilt and brass-hammered mansion of a southern attornoy 
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appeared indeed in this mansion, which was a tall, thin, grim* 
looking building, in the centre of the town, with narrow 
windows and projecting gables, notched into that sort of' 
descent, called cro\y : stens^ and having the lower c^so iponta 
defended by staneheons of iron ; for Mr. Bimlloose, as fre¬ 
quently happens7 kept a branch of one of the two national 
banks, which had been lately established in the town of 
M archthorn. 

Towards the door of this tenement, there advanced slowly 
up the ancient, but empty streets of this famous borough, a 
vehicle, which, had it appeared in Piccadilly, would have fur¬ 
nished unremitted laughter for a week, and conversation for a 
twelvemonth. It was a two-wheeled vehicle, which, claimed 
none of the modern appellation^^ tilbury, tandem, dennet, or 
the like ; hut aspired ~oitIy to the hum blcTpanic of that almost 
forgotten accommodation, a whiskey; or, according to some 
authorities, a tun-whiskey. Green was, or had been, its original 
colour, and it was placed sturdily and safely low upon its little 
old-fashioned wheels, which bore much less than the usual pro¬ 
portion to the size of tho carriage which they sustained. It 
had a calash head, which had been pulled up, in consideration 
either fo tile dampness of tho morning air, or to the retiring de¬ 
licacy of tho fair form which, shrouded by leathern curtains, 
tena nted this venerable specimen of antediluvian coach-building. 

'T»ut, as this fair and modest dameliowa>nvspircd to the skill 
of a charioteer, the management of a horse, which seemed as 
old as tho carriage he drew, was in the exclusive charge of an 
old fellow in a postil ions jacket, whose grey hairs escaped on 
each side of an old-fashioned velv et iockoy-cap . and whoso left 
shoulder was so considerably elevated above nis head, that it 
seemed as if, with little effort, his neck might havo been tucked 
under his arm, like that of ^roas ted g ronso-coc k. This gallant 
^e qu erry was mounted on a steed as old as ffiat which toiled^ 
betyrixt^ the -shafts of tho carriage, amp which luT“g«iiled. T>y a 
leading rein. Goading one animal with his single spur, and 
stimulating tho other with his whip, ho effected a reasonable 
trot upon the causeway, which only terminat ed when the 
w lnskey"6toi»ped at JTrT liindloose's .door—an event of import¬ 
ance enough to excite tho curiosity of tho inhabitants of that 
and the neighbouring houses. Wheels wen) laid aside, ueedlos 
left sticking in the half-finished fiearns, and many a nose, spec- 
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tacled and unspectaclcd, was poppoLout of the adjoining windows, 
which had the good fortune to command a view of Mr. Bind- 
loose’s front door. The faces of two or three giggling clerks 
were visible at the barred casements of which we have spoken, 
much amused at the descent of an old lady from this respectable 
carriage, whose dress and appearance might possibly have been 
fashionable at the time when h er equipage was new. A satin 
cardinal, lined with grey squirrels’ skin, and a black silk bonnet, 
trimmed with crape, were garments which did not now excite 
the respect which in their fresher days they had doubtless com¬ 
manded. But there was that in the features of the wearer, 
which would have commanded Mr. Bindloose’s best regard, 
though it had appeared in far worse attire; for he beheld the 
face of an ancient customer, who had always paid her law ex- s 
PC PM-s with the ready pen ny, and whose a gcompt with the bank 
wa6 balanced by a very respectable sum at her credit. It was, 
indeed, no other than onr respected friend, Mrs. Dods of the 
Cleikum Inn, St. Ilonan’s, Aultoun. 

Now her arrival intimated matter of deep import. Meg was 
a person of all oibejujiiual averse to leave her home, where, in 
her own opinion at least, nothing went on well without her 
immediate superintendence. Limited, therefore, as was her 
sphere, she remained fixed in the centre thereof; and few as 
were he r sat, ites, they were under the necessity of performing 
their rcVBTTITTCns around her, while she herself continued 
stationary. Saturn, in fact, would be scarce more surprised at 
a passing call fr5m the Sun, than Mr. Bindloosc at this unex¬ 
pected visit of his old clien t. In one breath he rebuke d the 
inquisitive impertinence of his clerks, in another stimulated his 
housekeeper, old Hannah —for Mr. Bindloose was a bluff 
bache lor—to get tea ready in the green parlour; and while 
yeTspeaking, was at the side of the whiskey, unclasping the 
curtains, rolling down the apron, and assisting his old friend to 
dismount. 

“The j apanned tea-caddie, H annah — the best bohea —bid 
Tib kindle a spark of Tire—The morning’s damp—Draw in the 
giggling faces of ye, ye d—d idle scoundrels, or laugh at your 
am toom pouches—it will bo lang or your wccldoiug fill them.” 
This was spoken, as the honest lawyer himself might have said, 

*iti transitu. the rest by the side of the carriage. “ My stars, 
Mrs. Dods, and is this really your ain sell, in propria persona 1 
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W ha lookit for you at such a tiuie of day?—Aat hony how’s 
a wi ye, Anthony t —so ye line taen the road again, Anthony— 
help us down wi* the apron, Anthony—that will do.—Lean on * 
me, Mrs. Dods—help your mistress, Anthony—put the horses 
in my stable—the lads will give you the key.—Come away, Mre. 
Dods—I am blithe to see you straight your legs on the causeway 
of our auld borough again—come iu-by, and we’ll sec to get you 
some breakfast, for yc hae been asteer early this morning.” 

“ I am a sair trouble to you, Mr. Bindloosc," sai<l the old 
lady, accepting the oiler of his arm, and accompanying him into 
the house; “ I am e’en a sair trouble to you, but I could not 
rest till I had your mlviccuBi something of moment.” 

“ Happy will I l>e to serve you, my guid auld acquaintance,’’ 
said the Clerk; “but sit you down — sit you down—sit you 
down, Mrs. Dods—meat and mass never hindered wark. Yc 
are something overcome wi’ your travel—the spirit canna aye 
bear through the llcsh, Mrs. Dods; ye should remember that 
your life is a precious one, ami ye should take caro of your 
health, Mrs. Dods.” 

‘My life precious!" exclaimed Meg Dods; “nane o’ your 
_whullywhaing, Mr. liindloosc—Deil unc wad miss the auld girn- 
mg alewife, Mr. liindloosc, unless it were here and tlioro a puit 
ltody, and maybo the auld house-tyke, that wadna bo sao wcel 
guided, puir fallow." - 

“ l ie, lie ! Mrs. Dods,” said the Clerk, in a tone of friendly 
rebuke; “it vexes an auld friend to hear ye speak of yourself 
in that respcctless sort ol a way; and, ns for (putting us, I 
bless God 1 have not seen you look better this half-scoro of 
years. Ilut maybe you will be thinking of sctting~ynfir Tmuso 
in order, which is the act of a carefu’ and of a Christian woman 

Oh ! it’s iui awfu’ thing to dio intestate, if wo had grace to 
consider it." -- 

“ Aweel, I daur say I’ll consider that some day soon, Mr. 
Bindloosc; but that’s no my present errand." 

“ Be it what it like, Mrs. Dods, ye arc right heartily welcome 
hwe, and we have a’ the duy to s|>e«k of the business in hand— 
feehnaJenU, that is the true law language—hooly and fairly, os 
one may sfty ill treating of business with an ompty stomach— 

and hero comes your tea, and I hope Hannah has rnado it to 
your taste." 

Meg sipi>cd he r tea—confessed Hannah’s skill in the mysteries 
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of the Chinese—herb—sipped again, then tried to eat a bit oi 
bread and butter, with very indifferent success; and notwith- 
• standing the lawyer’s compliments to her good looks, seemed, 
in reality, on the jxjint of becoming ill. 

“In the deil’s name, what is the matter?” said the lawyer, 
too well read in a profession where sharp observation is peculiarly 
necessary to suffer these symptoms of agitation to escape him. 
“ Ay, dame, ye are taking this business of yours deeper to heart 
than ever I kend you take onything. Ony o’ your banded debtors 
failed, or like to fail ? What then, cheer ye up—you can afford 
a little loss, and it canna be ony great matter, or I would doubt¬ 
less have heard of it.” 

“ In troth, but it is a loss, Mr. Bindloose ; and what say ye 
to the loss of a friend )” 

This was a possibility which had never entered the lawyer’s 
long list of calamities, and he was at some loss to conceive what 
the old lady could possibly mean by so sentimental a prjlu*4mr. 
But just as he b egan to come out with his “ Ay, ay, wo are all 
mortal, Vilajnccrta, mors cerl issima!” anfTTWS or three more 
pithy reflections, wTilcTThtTwaS^ln the habit of uttering after 
funerals, when the will of the deceased was alx>ut to be <»|>oncd 
~j ,LS * then Sirs. Dods was pleased to become t he expounder of 
h er own oracle. 

‘ I sceTiow it is, Mr. Bindloosc,” she said ; “ I maun tell my 
ain ailment, for you are no likely to guess it; and so, if ye will 
shut the door, and see that nane of your giggling callants are 
listening in the passage, I will e’en tell you how tilings stand 
with me.” 

jffr. Bindloose hastily arose to obey her commands, gave a 
i—cautionary glares into the Bank-office, and saw that his idle 
apprentice s were fast at their desks—t urned the key upon them, 
as if" ft were in a fit of absence, and then returned7 not a little 
curious to know what could be the matter with his old friend ; 
and leaving ofl all farther attempts i p put eases, quietly drew 
his chair near hers, and awaited her ofrn tiine to make lier com¬ 
munication. 

“Mr. Bindloose,” said she, “ I am no sure that you may mind, 
about six or seven years ago, that there were twa daft English 
callants, lodgers of mine, that had some trouble Jcom auld St. 
Bonan’s about shooting on the Spring-well-head inuira.” 

“I mind it as weel as yesterday, Mistress,” said the Clerk; 
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“ •'> sal,le t,)k en you pave me a note for my trouble (which 
was,la ' Vor,, ‘ sinking about), nn<l bade me no bring in a bill 
against the puir bairns—ye had aye a kind heart, Mrs. Dods." 

“ Maybe, and maybe no, Mr. Bindloose—that is just as I find 
UulL—But concerning these lads, they baitli left the country, 
and, as I think, in some ill hludc wi’ anc another, and now the 
auhlest and tin—dougost of the twa came back again about a 
fortnight sin’ sync, and lias Wen my guest ever since.” 

“ Awed, and I trust lie is not at Ijjs mild tricks again, good- 
wife ?” answered the Clerk. “ I l.avena sae lunette to say either 
wi’ the new Sherilf or the Bench of Justices as I used to line, 
Mrs. Dods and tlie Procurator-Fiscal is very severe on jioa ch- 
mg, being Write out by the new Association—few of oiiraTiT.l 
mends of the Killnakelty are able to come to the sessions now 
Mrs. Dods.” 

“The waur for the country, Mr. Bimlloosc,” replied the old 
lady—“ they were decent, considerate men, that didna plague a 
puir herd callant muckle about a moorfowl or a niawkin, unless 
he turned common fowler—Sir Robert Ringhorae'liaedTasay the 
herd lads shot as monyjjlcds and pyots as they did game.—But 
Ji&wj ords ne w laws—micthing but fine and imprisonment, and 
the game no a feather the pjgnik*. If I wad hac a brace or twa 
ot lards in the house, as everybody looks for them after tho 
twelfth—I ken what they are like to cast me—And wlmt for 
no?—risk maun be paid for.—There is John Pinter himsell, 
that has kcej.it the muir-side thirty year, in spite of a’ tho lairds 
in the country, shoots, he tells me, now a days, ns if lie felt n 
ni|>e about his neck." 

“ It wasna about ony game business, then, that you wanted 
advice?" said Bindloose, who, though somewhat of u digreye r 
himself, ma de 1 it Rejiljqaaflce^ for the excursions of nthnra jrnm 

"Tndeed Is it no, Mr. Bindloose,” 6aid Meg; “ but it is e’en 
about this unhappy callant that I spoke to you about.—Yo 
mnun ken I have cleiket a particular fancy to this lad, Francis 
Tirl a fancy that whiles surprises my very sell, Mr. Bindloose, 
only that there is nao sin in it.” 

“ None—none in tho world, Mrs. Dods,” said the lawyer, 
thinking at ^Jio aaine time within his own mind—“Oho! tho 
juiit. W-gms Ui-fikax-up—the young jioacUcr has hit tho ma rk, 

I Sw—winged tho old barren grey-WiTr—ay. ay—marriage 
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contract, no doubt—but I maun gie her line.—Ye are a wise 
woman, Mrs. Dods,” he continued aloud, “ and can doubtless 
' consider the chances and the changes of human affairs.” 

“ But I could never have considered what lias befallen this 
puir lad, Mr. Bindloose,” said Mrs. Dods, “ through the malice 
°f w *ckcd men.—He lived then, at the Cleikum, as I tell you, 
for inair than a fortnight, aa^ quiet as a lamb cn a l ea-rig— a 
decenter lad never came within my Hour—ate and drank enough 
for the gude of the house, and nae mair than was for his ain 
gude, whether of body or soul—cleared his bills ilka Saturday 
at e’eu, :ls regularly as Saturday came round.” 

“An admirable customer, no doubt, Mrs. Dods," said the 
lawyer. 


“ Never was the like of him for that matter,” answered the 
honest dame. “ But to see the malice of men !—Some of time 
landloupers and gifi-flirts douii at the filthy puddle yonder, that 
they ca’ the Waal/Imd heard of this puir lad, and the bits of 
pictures that he made fashion of drawing, and they maun cuitle 
him awadoun to the hottlc, where mony a bonny story they had 
decked, Mr. Bindloose, baith of Mr. Tirl ami of mysell.” 

“A Commissary Court business,” said the writer, going ..IT 
; *y iUn ll B2lLib ^alwc sce nt. “ I shall trim their jackets for them, 

Mr*. Dods, if yoiTc?m but bring tight evidence of the facts_1 

will soon bring them to line and palinode—I will make them 
-repent meddling with your goo<rTmne? T '~^ 

“ % gude name ! WTmf the sorrow is the matter wi’ my 
name, Mr. Bindloose V said the irritable client. “ I think yo 

hac been at the wee cappio this morning, for as early as it is_ 

My gude name !—if onybody touched my gude name, 1 would 
neither fash council nor commissary—I wad be down mining 
them like a jfi^falcon amangTTwheeii wild geese, and the best 
amang them thatred to say onything of Meg Dods hut what 
was honest and civil, I wad stwo see if her cockernonnie was 
made of her ain hair or other folk’s. My gude name, indeed !" 

"cel, weel, Mrs. Dods, I was mista’en, that’s a’," said the 
writer, “ I was mista’en ; and I dare to say you would hand 
your am wi’ your neighbours as weel as ouy woman in the lan 1 
—But let us hear now what the grief is—in one word.” 

“ J u w °rd, then, Clerk Bindloose, it is little short of— 
murder,” said Meg in a low tone, as if the very utterance of the 
word startled her 
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“Murder! niunlcr, Mrs. Dodsi—it cannot be—there fs not 
n word of it in the Sheriff-office—the Procurator-Fiscal kens 
not lung of it there could not be murder in the country, and ' 
me not hear of it — for God’s sake, take hoed what you say, 
woman, and dinna get yourself into trouble." 

“ Mr. Bindloose, I can but speak according to my lights," 
said Mrs. Dods; “yon are in a sense ajudgrtTrlsraSI,- aTleast 
you are one of the scribes having authority—and I tell you with 
a wnc and bitter heart, that this puir callout of mine that was 
edging in my house has been murdered or kidnapped awn nmang 
thac banditti folk down at the New Waal; and I’ll hac the 

law |nit in force against them, if it should cost me a hundred 
pounds." 


The Clerk stood much astonished at the nature of Meg’s 

accusation, and the pertinacity wit h which she seemed disposed 
to insist upon it. * • - —- 

7r T have this comfort,’’she continued, “that whatever has 
happened, it has been by no fault of mine. Mr. Bindloose: foi 
weed 1 wot, 1 adore that bloodthirsty mild half-pay Philistine 
i Incl uric, got to speech of him, I clawed his can tie to some-pur 
l>ose with my .heart h-hesoni.—But *Tlie"poor simple bairn himself 
t lint had nae inair'knowledge of the wickedness of human nature 
than a calf has of a flcshcr’s gully, ho throepit to see the nuld 
hardened bloodshcddcr, and trysted wi’ him to meet wi’ some ol 
the gang at an hour certain the ncist day, and awa lie gaed to 
keep tryst, but since that hour naeliody over has sot cen on him. 
—And the m an s worn villains now want to put a disgrace on him, 
nn.l say that helled the country rather than face them !—a likely 
story—fled the country for them !—and leave his bill unsettled 
—him that was sac regular—and his portmantle and his fishing- 
rod, and the pencils and pictures ho KcTiT Stra wurk nbout I— 
Its my fa ithfulI belief, Mr. Bindloose—and ye mny trust me or 
no as ye like-!—that he had some foul play between the Cleikum 
and the Buck-stanc. I have thought it, and I have dreamed it, 
and 1 will, be nt tho_ bottom of it, or my name is not Meg Dods, 
and that I wad linvc lliem'tt*-t(f reckon on.—Ay, ay, thnt’s right, 
Air. Bindloose, tak out your pen and iukhorn, and let us set 
about it to purjKise." x r- 

With considerable difficulty, and at the exiien se of muah orr^ 
examination, Mr. Bindlooso extractej^omhiB client a detailed 
account of the proceedings of the company at tho Well towards 
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Tyrrel, so far as they were known to or suspected by Meg, mak- 
, in S notes, as thfi_exainination proceeded, of whotjippearcd’ to be 
"* u,attor of consequence. After a moment’s consideration, lie 
asked the dame the very natural question, how she came to be 
acquainted with the material fact, thal_u hostile, appointment 
was made between Captain MacTurk and her lodger, when, 
according to her own account, it was made i>ijxa--parirt>u y and 
rtmotis Ustibus ? 


“Ay, but we victuallers ken weel enough what goes on in our 
ain houses,” said Meg—“And wlrnt for no?— If yo maun ken a f 
about it, I e'en listened through the key-hole of the door.” 

‘And do you say you heard them settle an appointment for 
a duel?” said the Clerk; “and did you no take ony measures 
to hinder mischief, Mrs. Dods, having such a respect for this lad 
as you say you have, Mrs. Dods f—I really wadna have looked 
for the like o' this at your hands.” 

“ In truth, MrT Bindloosej” said Meg, putting her apron to 
her eyes, “ and that’s what vexes me mair than a’ the rest, and 
ye needna say muckle to anc whose heart is e’en the sairer that 
she has been a thought to blarne. But there has been mony a 
challenge, as they ca’ it, passed in my house when thao daft 
lads of the W jl<Jiir<* Club and the Helter-skelter were upon thcii 
rambles; and they had aye sense enough to make it up with¬ 
out fighting, sac that I really did not apprehend onything like 
mischief.—And ye maun think, moreover, Mr. Bindloose, that 
it would have been an unco thing if a guest, in a decent and 
creditable public like mine, was to have cried coward before ony 
of time land-louping blackguards that live "down at the bottle 
yonder." 


‘ 1 hat is to say, Mrs. Dods, you were desirous your guest 
should fight for the honour of your house," said Bindloose. 

“ What for no. Mr. Bindloose 1— Isna that kind of fray- aye 
about honour ? and what for should the honour of a substantial 
fournqoked eclated house of three storeys no be foughtcnTSr as 
weel as the -redit of ony of these feckles s callouts that makd 
such a fray about their reputation i=Tpromise you my house* 
the Cleikum, stood in the Auld Town of St. Honan's before they 
were bon., and it will stand there after they are hanged, as I 
truat some of them are like to be.” 

“Well, but peril*,*, your lodger had less zeal for the honour 
of the house, and has quietly taken himself out of harm's way,' 
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paid Mr. Bindloosc ; “ for, if I understand your story, this meet¬ 
ing never took place.” 

“ Have less zeal !” said Meg, determined to be [(leased with r 
no supposition of her lawyer, “ Mr. Bindloosc, ye little ken him 
—I wish ye had seen him when he was angry !—I dared hardly 
lace him mysell, and there are no mony folk that I am feared 
for—Meeting ! there was nae meeting, I trow—they never dared 
to meet him fairly—but 1 am sure waur came of'it than ever 
would have come of a meeting; for Anthony heard twa shots 
gang off as he was watering the auld naig down at the burn and 
that is not far frae the footpath that leads to the Buck-stone. 

I was angry at him for no making on to see what the matter 
was, but he thought it was mild Timor out wi* the double barrel, 
and he wasna keen of making himself a witness, in case he suld 
have been can’d on in thc J’oaching Court.” 

“ Wol, »" sai ' 1 ,he Sheriff-clerk, " and I dare say lie did hear 
a jroaehcr fire a couple of shots—nothing more likely. Believe 
mcTMrsT~Dods, your guest had no fancy for the [mrty Captain 
MacTurk invited him t<*—and being a quiet sort of man, lie hits 
just walked away to his own home, if he has one—I am really 
sorry you have given yourself the trouble of this long journey 
about so simple a matter.” 

Mrs. Dods remained with her eyes fixed on the ground in a 
very sullen and discontented posture, and when she spoke, it wns 
in a tone of corresponding displeasure. 

*• Aweel—awcel—live and learn, they any—I thought I had 
a friend in you, Mr. Bindloosc—I am sure I aye took your part 
when folk miscaa’d ye, and said ye were this, that, and tho 
other thing, and little Utter than an auld sncck-drnwing loon, 

Mr. Bindloosc. And ye have aye kcepit my penny of mourn*’ 
though, nae doubt, Tam Turnpenny lives nearer me, nnd they 
say he allows half a per cent rnnir than ye do if tho siller lies 
nnd mine is but seldom steered.” 

But yo have not tho Bank's security, madam," said Mr. 
Bindloosc, mjdcning. “ I say harm of nao man’s credit—ili 
would it IjescciTr-mc —but there is a difference between Tam 
Tuni[(enny nnd the Bank I trow." 

“ Wccl - ' vccl . ,5a "k bore Bank there, I thought I had a friend 
in you, Mr. Bindloosc ; and hero am I, come from my sin house 
all tho way to yours, for suin’ comfort, I think.” 

“Jly^stars, madam,” said tho perplexed scribe, “ who.t would 
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j-nu have rue to do in such a blind story as yours, Mrs. Dods l — 
Be a thought reasonable—consider that there is no Corpus rIAirt, " 

“ Corpus delic ti 1 and what’s that ?” said Meg \ “ something 
to be paid for, nae doubt, for your hard words a’ end in that. 
—And what for suld I no have a Corpus delicti, or a Habeas 
Corpus, or ony other Corpus that I likefsae lang as I am will¬ 
ing to lick and lay down the ready siller ?” 

“Xord help and pardon us, Mrs. Dods," said the distressed 
agent, “ye mistake the matter a’ thegither ! When I say there 
is no Corpus delicti, I mean to say there is no proof that a crime 
has been committed.”* 


“And does the man say that murder is not a crime, then?” 
answered Meg, who had taken her own view of the subject far 
too strongly to be converted to any other—“ Wcel I wot it's a 
crime, baith by the law of God and man, ami mony a pretty 
man has been str apped for it.” 

“ I ken all that very wcel,” answered the writer; “ but, my 
stars, Mrs. Dods, there is nae evidence of murder in this case— 
nae proof that a man has been slain — mac p roduc tion of his 
dead body—and that is what wo call the CorpuTdelifcti.” 

“ Weel, than, the deil lick it out of ye,” said Meg, rising in 
wrath, “for I will awa hnmc again; aud as for the puir lad’s 
body, I'll hae it fund, if it cost me turning the earth for three 
miles round wi’ pick aud shool—if it were but to give the puir 
bairn Christian burial, and to bring punishment on MacTurk 
and the murdering crew at the Waal, and to shame an auld 
doited fide like youraell, John Bindloose.” 

She rose in wrath to call her vehicle; but it was neither the 


interest nor the intcntioin>f"the writer that his customer and 
Ijc shouhj. part-ixu. fiuch^jiidillerent terms. He implored her 


patience, and reminded her that the horses, poor things, had 
j ust come off their stage—an argument which sounded irresist- 
iblemThe care oFIIie old s hc-pub lican, in whose early education 
due care of the post-cattle mmgTcd with the most sacred duties. 
She therefore resumed her scat again in a sullen mood and 
Mr. Bindloose was cudgellin g his brains for some argument 
whichjnight briltft-dilmoUlady to reason, when his attention 
was drawn by a noise in the |»assage. 


For example, a man cannot bo tried for murder merely in the caso of 
tho non-appenranco of an individual; there must bo proof that the party 
has been murdered. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 

A PRAISER OF PAST TIMES. 

- Now your traveller. 

He An-1 his toothpick at my worship's mess. 

Kino John. 

The noise stated at the conclusion of last chapter to have dis¬ 
turbed Mr. Bindlooso, was the rapping of one, as in hnsj fr-ond 
unoatiencc r at the Bank-office door, which otticc was an apart¬ 
ment of the Banker’s house, on the loft hand of his passage, 
as the parlour in which he had received Mrs. Dods was upon 
the right. 

In general, this otlicc was p atent to all having business 
there ; but at present, whatever nnght l>e the hurry of the 
party who knocked, the clerks within the ollice could not admit 
him. being themselves made prisoners by the prudent jealou sy 
of Mr. Bindlooso, to prevent them from listening to his consul¬ 
tation with Mrs. Dods. They therefore answered the angry 
and impatient knocking of the stranger only with stilloiLgiggling 
from within, finding it no doubt mi excellent joke, that their 
master’s precautio n was thus interfering with their own dis¬ 
charge of iluty. 

With one or two hearty curses u|>on them, as tho regular 
plagues of his life, Mr. Bindlooso darted into the passage, aiid 
'admitted the stranger into his official apartment. Tho doors 
both of the parlour and office remaining ojieii, tho ears of Luckio 
Dods (experienced, as the reader knows, in collect ing intcJlL— 
g fijiee ) could partly overhear what passed. I'lio conversation 
seemed to regard a cash transaction of somo importance, as 
Meg became aware when the stranger mired a voice which was 
naturally sharp and high, a* ho did when uttering the following 
words, towards tho doso of a conversation which had lasted 
about five minutes— 41 Premium I—Not a pice, sir—not a c ourio 
—not a farthing—premium for a Bank oP England bill 1 "cPyfP 
tnko me for a fool, 6ir ?—do not I know that yon call forty days 
par when you givo mui£tmices to London 1” 

Mr. Bindlooso was henTFicaTd to mutter something indistinctly 
about tho custom of the trade. 
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‘ Custom!” retorted the stranger, “no such thing—damn’d 
had custom, if it is one—don’t tell me of customs—’Sbodikin*, 
man, I know the rate of exchange all over the world, and have 
drawn bills from Timbuctoo—My friends in the Strand filed it 
along with Bruce’s from Goudar—talk to me of premium on a 
Bank of England post-bill I—What d’ye look at the bill for ?— 
D’ye think it doubtful f—I can change it.” 

“ By no means necessary,” answered Bindloose, “the bill is 
quite right; but it is usual toJi id^j^u, sir.” 

“Certainly — reach me a |*ui—fi ve think I can write with 
m y ratan ? —What sort of ink is this ?—yellow as cujxy-sauee 
—neveP mind — there is my name—Peregrine Touchwood—I 
got it from the Willoughbies, my Christian name—Have 1 my 
full change hero 1 99 

“\our full change, sir,” answered Bindloose. 

Why, you should give me a premium, friend, instead of me 
giving you one.” 

“ It is out of our way, I assure you, sir,” said the banker, 
“quite out of our way—but if you would step into the parlour 
and take a cup of tea”- 

“ )' to a y” sa *J the stranger, his voice sounding more dis¬ 
tinctly as (talking all the while, and ushered along by Mr. 
Bindloose) lie left the office and moved towards the parlour, 
a cup of tea were no such bad tiling, if one could come by it 

genuine but iis for your premium”- So saying, lie entered 

the parlour and made his bow to Mrs. Dods, who, seeing what 
she called a decent purjiosod^ and aware that his pocket 

was replenished wifli English and Scottish paper currency, 
returned Hie compliment with her best courtesy. 

Mr. Touchwood, when surveyed m om at leisure, was a short, 
stout, active man, who, though sixty years of age and upwards’ 
retained in his sinew s and frame the elasticit y of an earlier 
period. His countenance expressed Belf-confiJencc, and some¬ 
thing like a contempt for those who had neither seen nor 
endured so much as lie had himself. His short black hair was 
mingled with grey, but not entirely whitened by it. His eyes 
were jet black, deep-set, small, and sparkling, and contributed, 
with a short turned-up nose, to express an irritable and choleon^. 
habit. His coinplexion^was burnt, to a -brick-colour ZEjy tlie 
vicissitudes of climate, to which it had been subjected; and 
his face, which, at the distance of a yard or two, seemed half 
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ami smooth, appeared, when closely examined, to be seamed 
with a million of wrinkles, crossing each other in every direction 
possible, but as fine as if drawn by the j>oint of a very small 
needle.* His dress was a blue coat and buff waistcoat, half¬ 
boots remarkably well blacked, and a silk handkerchief ti ed with 
mili tary p recision" The onl y antiquated part of his dress was a 
cocke d haTof equilateral dimensions, in the button hole of which 
lie wore a very small TOCkade. Mrs. Dods, accustomed to judge 
of persons by their firsFnpj»earancc, said, that in the three steps 
which he made from the door to the tea-table, she recognised, 
without the possibility of mistake, the gait of a person who was 
well to pass in the world ; “ and that,” she added with a wink, 
“ is what we vi ctualler s are seldom deceived in. If a gold-laced 
waistcoat has an cu 4 il£jx>ueh, the plain swan’s-down will be 
the brnwer of the t wn. M " “ 

drizzling morning, good madam,’' said Mr. Touchwood, as 
with a \1KV nf sounding what sort of company ho had got into. 

“A fino salt m orning for the-cQip, fiir,” answered Mrs. Dods, 
with eqnnT^oleimrity^ ^ 

44 Right, my good inadahK ^ soA is tho very word, though 
it has Wen some time since I heariTit:— rimvo casTTa double 
hank about tho round world since I last heard of a soft + 
morning.” 


“You will bo from these parts, then?” said tho writer, 
ingeniously putting a case, which, he hoped, would induce the 
stranger to explain himself. “ And yet, sir,” he added, after a 
jiause, “ I was thinking that Touchwood is not a Scottish name, 
at least that I ken of." 

“ Scottish name I—no,” replied tho traveller; " but a man 
may havo been in these parts before, without being a native— 
or, being a native, lie may havo had sorno reason to chango his 
name—there are many reasons why men chango their names,” 

44 Certainly, and some of them very good ones,” said the 
lawyer; “ as in the common c ase pf an hflfr °f entail, where 
deed of provision and tailzie ia inaist ordinarily implemented by 
taking up namo and anna.”' 

“ Ay, or in the caso of a man having made the country 


This wm a peculiarity in tho countenance of the celebrated Cossack 
leader Plato IT. 

f An epithet which expresses, In Scotland, what the barometer caUs-" 
rainy. 
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Toudmuod him UUdCr ’ ,iS 0WU f,r ° I>cr a M’cHative .” said .Mr, 

11 8u I'l ,osit,ou . sir,” replied the lawyer, “ which it 

Z ; r , - °T mc ,0 at a °y ™te, if you knew this 

umntry formerly, yc cannot hut he marvellously pleased with 
the cuauye we have hecn making since the American war — 
u s.des hearing instead of WAr,-rents doubled, 

trebled quadrupled,—the auld rcekie dungeons pulled down 

if “‘'s.'r- ,n “ 500,1 - >■«“ «■««“>•• 

Mr'iculw^d, e;;." 0 forai, ” k ° f { °° hr •*!« 

8ir”^ d *°i n °t SC , Cm mUch dcli 8 hted our improvements, 

Scree n “ • " Z’ a8tonb,ied to liear » Sentient voice 
where he conceived all men unanimous. ^ 

1 leased !” answered the stranger—“ Yes as much i.leased 
as I am with the devil, who, I believe, set many of them Loin- 
Ye have got an ,dea that everything must be changed-Urn 
stable as water, ye shall not excel — I tell ye there have been 

tiS M * l 7 r «^- of y°" K " the last forty 
years, than in the great empires of the East lor the since .if 
four thousand, lor what I know” 1 

tho'better'?”^ Bind,OOSC - “ * they be changes for 

cuLhv 1 ^7 left U ° l f ° r th ° lK,ttcr ’” rc f' ,iwl Mr- Touchwood, 

hoSTand UttS, ZSSZZSSt 7. th* 7^' Lf 

firmness, and looking forwardVthiTnSt with hope—Now they 
arc mere e^rvants-looking at their watches, forsooth omj 
ten minutes, lest they should work for their miSttr half-am 
instant after loosing-time—And then, instead of studying the 
Bible on the work days, to kittle the clergyman with doubtful 
IKunts of controversy on thTSaTiT^h, thcy glcau a 11 he r io 
from Tom Paine and Voltaire.” J—- ^ 

„ r “ f 1 L'' r '^^ p ~T? pn tleman^pr , ri1(.s truth,” said Mrs Dods. 

-—But I L mnd th0lr i b;iW, f ° b L S1 W C ;. lliCS in ain kitchci ‘ 

brought them / v ° \ T bouB « r ^*e packman loon that 
blllanL L 1~ N ° “? tcnt r turni,, k' the tawpies’ heads wi* 

of lie,V nr ,V,l,g , tLe,, I duft Wi ’ rihi ^ to cheat them out 

o! their precious souls, and gie them the deevil's ware, that 1 
VOL. XVIL ’ 
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suit) say sac, in exchange for flic siller that suld sup|K)rt their 
puir father that's a IF wark and l>cdriddcii !” 

“ Father! madam," said the stranger; “they think no more 
of their father than Hogan or Goneril." 

“ In gnde troth, ye have skeel of our sect, sir," replied the 
dame ; “ they ar c irmneriJ s, every' one of them—1 tell them sae 
every hour of the day, hut catch them profiting by the doctrine.” 

“ And then the brutes are turned m ereeiiar y, madam," said 
Mr. Touchwood. “ I rememl>er when a Scotchman would 
have scorned to touch a shilling that he had not earned, and 
yet was as ready to help a stranger as a n Ara b of tho desex t. 
And now I did but drop my cane the othef day as 1 was rilling 
—a fellow who was working at the hedge made three stc|>s to 
lift it—I thanked him, and my friend threw his baton his head, 
and 'damned my thanks, if that were all'—Sain^Giles could 
not have excelled him.” 


“ Wecl, wcel,” said the banker, 41 that may 1 h» a’ as you say, 
sir, and nao doubt wealth makes wit waver, but the country's 
wealthy, that cannot be denied, and wealth, sir, ye ken"- 

“ I know wealth niakcsjl^clf wings," answered tho,cynical 
stranger; 44 but I am not quite sure we have it cvciPTTTWr 
You make a great show, indeed, with building and cultivation ; 
but stock is not capital, auyjnorc_than.the iat of a corpulent 
man is health or strength.” 

“ Surely, Mr. Touchwood," said nimlloosc, who felt his own 
account in the modern improvements, 44 a set of landlords, living 
like lairds in good earnest, and tenants with letter housekeep¬ 
ing than the lairds used to have, and facing Whitsunday and 
Martinmas its I would face my breakfast—if theso are not signs 
of wealth, 1 do not know where to seek for them." 

“They arc signs of fully, sir," replied Touchwood; “folly 
that is |K»or, and rentiers itself |*>orcr by desiring to l»o thought 
rich ; and how they come by the means they are so o stentatiou s 
-of, you, who are a banker, jwrhajxs can tell mo bettor thau I 
am guess." 

“ There is maybe ai ^ accommodatio n-bill discounte d now and 
then, Mr. Touchwood; but men must have accommodation, or 
the world would sUuid still—accommodation is tho greaso that 
makes the wheels go!’ r ~~ 

“ Ay, makes them go down hill to the devil," answered 
Touchwood. “ I left you Ijotlupral al>ont ono Air bank, but 
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the whole country Is an Air bank now, I think—And who is 
to pay the piper?—Eut it is all one—I will see little more of 
»it—it is a'perfect Babel , and would turn the head of a uian~''- 
who has spent his rile wifTi people who love sitting better than / 
running, silence better than speaking, who never eat but when \ 
they are hungry, never drink but when thirsty, nevprHnagh ) 
witliciit.a jest, and never speak but when they have something' 
^t<l say. But here, it is all run, ride, and drive—froth, foam, 
and flippancy—no steadiness—no character.” 

“ HI lay the b urden, of any life." said Dame Dods, looking 
towards her friend Biudloose, “ that the gentleman has been at 
the new Spaw-Wual yonder.” 

“ Spaw do you call it, madam?—If you mean the new establish¬ 
ment that has been spawned d own yonder at St. Honan’s, it is 
the very fountain-beau oi‘ tolly and coxcombry—a Babel for noise 
and a \ unity-fair for nonsense-—no well ui your s wamp s tenanted 
by such a'coTTCoited colony of clamorous frogs.” 

“ Sir, sir !’’ exclaimed Dame~l>ods, delighted with the un¬ 
qualified sentence passed upon her fashionable rivals, and eager 
to testify her respect for the judicious stranger who had pro¬ 
nounced it,—“ will j*ou let me have the pleasure of-pouring 
ymrout a dish of tea?” And 60 saying, she took bustling pos¬ 
session of the administration which had hitherto remained in 
the hands of Mr. Bindloose himself. “ I hope it is to your 
taste, sir,” she continued, when the traveller had accepted her 
courtesy with the grateful acknowledgment which men addicted ’/ 
to speak a great deal usually show to a willing auditor." ■■ 

“It is as good as wo have any right to expect, ma’am,” 
answered Mr. Touchwood; “ not quite like what I have drunk 
at Canton with old Fong Qua; but the Celestial Empire does 
not send its best tea to Leadcuhall Street, nor does Lcadcnhall 
Street scud its best to March thorn.” 

“ That may be very true, sir," replied the daino; “ but I will 
venture to say that Mr. Bindloose’s tea is rnucklo better than 
you had at the Spaw-Waal yonder.” 

“ Tea, madam !—I saw none—Ash leaves and black-thorn 
leaves were brought in in painted dims tore , and handed about 
by powder-monkeys in livery, and consumed by those who liked 
it amidst the chattering of parrots and tho squalling o£.kittens 
I longed for tho days of the Spectator, when I might have laid 
my penny on the bar, and retired~wIEhout ceremony—But no- 
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this blessed decoction was circulated nnder ^the auspices of 6oine 
half-crazed blue-stocking or other, and we were saddled'with all 
the formality of an entertainment, for this miserable allowance 
of a cockle-shell lnll.of cat-lap i>er head.” 

44 Wecl, sir,” answered Dame Dods, 44 all I can say is, that if 
it had been my luck to have served you at the Cleikum Inn, 
which our folks have kept for these twa generations, I canna 
pretend to say ye should have had such tea as ye have been 
used to in foreign jiarts where it grows, but the best I had I 
wad have gi’en it to a gentleman of your ap|K*aruncc, and I never 
charged mair than sixj>cucc in all my time, and my father’s before 
me.” 

44 1 wish I had known the OKI Inn was still standing, madam,” 
said the traveller; 44 I should certainly have been your guest, 
and sent down for the water every morning—the doctors insist 
I must use Cheltenham, or some substitute, for the bile—though, 

, 1 —n them, I believe it’s only to hide their own ignorance. And 
I thought this Spaw would have been the least evil of the two; 
but 1 have been fairly overreach ed—one might as well live in 
tho inside of a bell. I HiInfr^oulTg St. llonan’s must be mad, 
to have established such a Vanity-fair upon his father’s old pro- 
l»crty.” 

44 Do you ken this St. Honan’s that now is?” inquired tho 
Dame. 

44 B y re.|K)rt only .” said Mr. Touchwood ; 44 but I have heard 
of tho family, and I think I have read of them, too, in Scottish 
history. I am sorry to understand they aro lower in tho world 
than they have been. This young man does not seem to tako 
tho best way to mend matte rs, spending his time among gam¬ 
blers and black-legs.” 

44 1 sluAihPbe sorry if it were so,” said honest Meg Dods, 
whose hereditary respect for tho family always kept her from 
joining in any scanda l affecting the character of the young laird 
— 44 Myj orbcq re, sii^havc had kindness frue his; and ulthough 
maybe ho may have forgotten all about it, it wad ill l>ccome mo 
to say onything of him that should not bo said of his father’s 
sou.” 

Mr. Bindlooso had not the 6amc motive for forbcaranco; ho 
declaimed against Mowbray as a thoughtless d jasi pater of his 
own fortune, and that of others. 44 1 have some reason to Bpeak,” 
he said, il having two of his notes for £100 each, which I (U* „ 
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S S- h , ku,,Inc * 5 and re *I**t * ; »r his ancient family 
winch he thinks nae mair of retiring, than he ,loes of panne 

the national debt—And here has he been taking even- shop in 

fhoWe lT’ 1 ° f,t °". t * n cntcrtai,1,ueut for all "the fine folk at 
the Well }onder; and tradesfolk are obliged to take his accent 

“u? t n ll ° ,r Bl “ they may cash his bills that 

tl, Yl 1 k r i * ' ncver a,lvancc » b'lwheo m, ony paper 

that has John Mowbray either on the bade or front of it He 

^Ldv a, H n n t ? be PayiDg thG <lebts which he has made 
flattered” makin » new *»<*, that he may feeiLMcs and 

TouehiSl1 V «f° Ls , likcIy to losc hLs Preparations, too,”said Mr. 
Touchwood, for the ente rtainment hos~l>ceii put off, as I heard 
in consequence of MissfiMowb^yVillncss. ” ’ 

i “A y,ay ’ P ,lir thin « said Daine Margaret Dods • “ her health 
has been unsettled f or thLs Iuony a day ,? ous ’ heu,th 

„ ‘■Something wrong here, they tell me," said the traveller 
pointing to Ins own forehead significantly ’ 

^.’’replied Mrs. Dods/“but I rather suspect 
the heart than the head —the puir thing is hurried here and 

auto at M hn < !r rn to , th .° ) Vaal ’ nnd Up a S» i “> nae society or 
quiet at home; and a thing gauging this unthrifty gate—nae 

wonder she is no that weel settled.” h 

Well, ’ replied Touchwood, “she is worse they say than she 

ins been, and that has occasioned the party at Shawn Castle 

b ?f n , Be ? idcs ’ now thLs hue young lord has come 

down to tii® Well, undoubtedly they will wait her recovery " 

l A * astonished Mrs. Dods ■ “ a lordroino 

an'S.rf my , g00d , hldy ” ro P licd the traveller, “he is 

301 «riftssr 1 - title. 1 " ment ~ ,,ut 

filii^rity for she^coultMiy no^nrteans ^endure" to^hirik^on' V tho 
accumulation of dignity likely to accrue to tl ri l. i 

ll ;° r d= 

arrant ho II prove a landlonping lord on their hand, and 
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they will l>e eVn cheap o’ the loss—A ik! ho has come down out 
of order its like, and nac doubt he'll no l>e lang there before h« r 
will recover his health, for the credit of the Spaw." 

u Faith, madam, his present disorder is one which the Spaw 
will hardly cure—lie is shot in the shoulder with a pistol-bullet 
—a robbery attempted, it seems—that is one of your new wraun- 
nlishincuts*-—no such thing Implied in Scotland in my tune— 
men would have sooner expected to meet with the p hoenix than 
with a lijghwayman." 

41 And whore dicTthis happen, if you please, sir?” asked the 
man of bills. 

“ Somewhere near the old village," replied the stranger ; “ and,* 
if I am rightly informed, on Wednesday last." 

“ This explains your twa shots, I am thinking, Mrs. Dods," 
aaid Mr. Bindloose ; u your groom heard them on the Wednesday 
—it must have l>ccn this attaclTon the stranger nobleman." 

“ Maybe it was, and maybe it was not," said Mrs. Dods ; 44 but 
I’ll see glide reason liefore I give up my ain judgment in that 
ease. I wad like to ken if this gentleman," sho added, returning 
to the subject from which Mr.. Touchwood's interesting conver¬ 
sation had for a few minutes diverted her thoughts, 44 has heard 
aught of Mr. Tirl I" 

14 If you mean the person to whom this paper relates," said 
the stranger, taking a printed handbill from bis pocket, 44 I heard 
of little else—the whole place rung of hi m, till I was almost as 
sick of Tyrrel as William Rufus wasT^ Some idiotiqd quarrel 
which he had engaged in, and which ho had not fought out, as 
their wisdom thought ho should havo done, was the principal 
causo of censure. That is another folly now, wliicjijms gained 
ground among you. Formerly, two old proud lairds, or cadets^ 
of good family, i*erhaps quarrelled, and lmd a rencontre, or foughV 
a duel after the fashion of their old Gothic ancestors; but men 
who had no grandfathers never dreamt of such folly And here 
the folk denounce a tnunpery daubCLof canvas, for such I under¬ 
stand to IxTthis hero’s occupation, as lF he were a field-officer, 
who made valour his profession; and who, if you deprived him 
of his honour, was like to l>e deprived of his bread at the same 
time.—lift, lm, ha! it reminds one of Don Quixote, who took 
his neighbour, Samson Carrasco, for a knight-erra nt. 1 

Thp p erusal of this paper, which contained tho notes formerly 
laid betoro the reader, containing the statement of Sir liingo, 
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and the censure which the company at the Well had thought fit 
to pass upon his affair with Mr. Tyrrel, induced Mr. Bindloose 
to say to Mrs. Dods, with as little exultat ion on the superiority 
of his own. judgment os human nature would permit,— 

“Ye see now that I was right, Mrs. Dods, and that there 
was nac earthly use in your fashing yonnscll wi’ this lang journey 
—The lad has just t a'cn the hint, rather than face Sir Bingo ; 

and troth, I think him flic wiser of the twa for sac doing_ 

There yo hae print for it.” 

Meg answered somewhat sullenly, “ Yo may Ik; mista’cn, for 
a’that, your ainsell, for as wise as ye are, Mr. Bindloose; 1 
shall hae that lnaBix.muir .strictly inquired into.” 

This led to a renewal of the altercation concerning the pro 
liable fate of Tyrrel,"in the course”oTwhich the stranger was 
induced to take some interest in the subject. 

At length Mrs. Duds, re ceiving po from the 

experienced lawyer for the h ypothesis hIio had formed, rose, in 
something like displeasure, toorderlicr whiskey to l>o projmred. 
But hostess as she was herself, when in her own domiidgns, she 
reckoned without her host in the present instance; for the 
hump-backed i>ostilion, ns alisolute in his department as Mrs. 
Dods herself, declared that fife cafFETwould not be (it for the 
road these two hours yet. The good lady was therefore obliged 
to await his pleasure, bitterly lamenting all the while the loss 
which a house of public entertainment was sure to sustain by 
the absence of the landlord or landlady, and anticipating a 
long list of broken dishes, misc alculate d reckonings, imarmnged 
cl mml>c ra, and other disaster,'whi<l7ldiff Svas too>i>ect at her 
return. Mr. 13imllooser~/calous to recover the regard of his 
good friend and client, which lie had in some TlegrreTorfSltcd 
by contradicting her on a favourite subject, did not choose to 
offer the unpleasing, though obvious topw-of consolation, that 
an unfrequented inn is little exposed to the nccidciiTrahe appre¬ 
hended. On the contrary, ho con doled wit h life very cordially 
Iinrl went so fat^as to hjnt, that irilr. 'Dm^wcmd had come to 
Marchthom with |lost-liorscs, as he supposed from his dress she 
<»'ild have the advuiitugo of them to return with more ricsiiateh 
t/> St. Ronaii'n. — 

“ I am not sure,” said Mr. Touchwood, smldcidy, “ but 1 may 
return tlicro inysclf. In that case I will lie glad to set this 
good huly <lown, and to stay a few days at her house, iTSJio will 
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receive me.—I respect a woman like you, ma’am, who pursues 
the occupation ot your lather—I have been in countries, ma’am, 
where iteoplc have followed the same tmde, from father to sou, 
for thousands of years—And I like the fashion — it shows a 
steadiness and jsob ricty o f .character.” 

Mrs. Dods put on a joyous countenance at this proposal, pen--—— 
testing that all should be dono in her power t<f make things 
agreeable; and while her good friend, Mr. Bindloosc, ex patiated 
Upun-thc comfort her new guest would experience at the CTeTkinur* 
she silently contemplated w ith deliyht th e prosjiort of a speedy 
and dazzling triumph, bv earn ing off a creditable customer from 
her showy and successful rival at the Well? 

'• I shall l»e easily accommodated, ma’am," said tho stranger ; * 

“ I l |!, ve travelled too much and too far to Ikj troublesome. A 
Spanish venta, a Persian khan, or a Turkish caravanserai, is 
all the same to me—only, as 1 have no servant—indeed, never 
can be plague d w ith one of these idle loiterers — I must beg 
you will senufo” the Well for a bottle of the water on such 
mornings as I cannot walk there myself—I find it is really of 
some service to me.” 

Mrs. Dods readily promised compliance with this reasonable 
request; graciously j&nccdmg, that there “ could be nao ill in 
tho water itscll, but inajT»c some gude—it was only the Now 
Inn, and tho daft havrcls that they can'd the Company, that sho 
misliked. Folk had a jest that St. Ronan dookit the Dcovil 
in the Waal, which garni it taste aye since of brimstone—but 
she dared to say that was a’ Papist nonsense, for she was tell't 
by him that keud wool, and that was the minister himsell, that 
St. Ronan was nano of your idolatrous Roman saunts, but a 
Chaldee’’ (meaning probably a Cnldcch “wliilk was doubtless 
a very different story." 

Matters lining thus arranged to the satisfaction of both parties, 
tho jmst-ohaiso was ordered, and speedily ap|>cared at the door of 
Mr. Ilindlooso’s mansion. It was not without a private feeling 
of r chictai iec, that honest Meg moun ted the step, of a vehicle, 
on the door 0 f which was paiuted, “ Fox Inn and Hotel, St. 
Honan’s Well but it was too late to start such scrmilcs. 

“ I never thought to have entered nnc o' their hurlo/ : Tlaekcts, ,, 
she said, as she seated herself; “ and eic a like thing as it is— 
scar.e room for twa folk !—Wed I wot, Mr. Touchwood, when 
I was in tho hiring lino, our twa chaises wad hue carried, ilk 
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«ne o thorn, four grown f.lk and as mony bairns. I trust that 
doited creature Anthony will come awa back wi’ my whiskev 
and the cattle, as soon as they have bad their feed._Are ye 

sure ye hae room aneugh, sir ?—I wad fain botch invsell farther 
yont.” 

“Oh, ma’am,’’answered the Oriental, “1 am accustomed to 
all sorts of conveyances—a jiuoly. a litter, a cart, a i.al un.inin 
or a post-diaisc , are all alike to me—TthinkT could bTTinJn-' 
^dewith «Ijuc57n Mab in a nutshell, rather than not get forwarc!? 
—I>ojr^ing you many pardons, it you have no particular objec- 
tious, I will light m y shcr oot," etc. etc. etc. 



CHAPTER SIXTEENTH 


TltK CLERGYMAN. 

A man lie was to all the country dear. 

And pa&sin^ rich with forty pounthi a-y cnr. 

Oolosmith s Deserted Vii.laop. 

Mn-S. Dods’s ^unctiou, that her friend Tyrrel had been mnr 
dcred by the sanguinary Captain MacTurk, remained fmn and 
unshaken ; but some researches for the supposed body having 
been found fruitless, as well as expensive, she began to ~ive un 
the matter in despair. “She had done her duty’’—“she left 
the matter to the m that had a charge ancut spcli things' 7 —and 
Provid ence woul d bring life mystery t^Hglft i„ his own fitting 
rime —such were Wmttahtiea witlTwldcl, the good dame 
consoled herself; and, witlriass obstinacy than Mr. Bindlooso 
had expected, she retained her opinion without chnngiuir her 
banker and man of business. 

Perhaps Meg’s acquiescent ina ctivity in a matter which she 
had threatened >j»ro.bc so deeply, was partly owing to the 
place of poor Tyrrel being supplied in her blue chamber, and in 
her daily thoughts and cares, by her new guest, Mr. Touchwood • 
in possessing whom, a deserte r as he was from the Well she 
obtained, according to her view of the matter, a decided triumph 
over her rivals. It sometimes required, however, the full force 

m • Cg ’ ° ,d and «« was, to 

submit to the various c aprices and exactions of attention which 
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wore displayed by her new lodger. Never any man talked so 
nnieli ns Touchwood of his habitual indifference to food :uid 
accommodation in travelling; mid probably there never was any . 
traveller who gave more trouble in n house of entertainment. 

He had his own whims about c ooker y ; and when these were 
contradicted, especially if he felt at the same time a t winge of 
meipTent gout, one would have thought he had taken his lessons 
in'Hie pffiTiTshop of Bedreddin Hasson, and was ready to renew 
the sccimToT the unhappy crcaj p-tart, which was compounded 
without pcpi>er. Every now amT'then he started some new 
doctrine in culinary matters, which Mrs. Dods deemed a bfircsyj 
and then tile veryliousc rang with their disputes. Againjms 
boil must necessarily be made at a certain angle from the pillow 
to the foot-posts ; and the slightest deviation from this disturbed, 
he said, his nocturnal rest, and did certainly nifllcjtis jempor. 

He was equally w himsical about the brushing of his clothes, the 
arrangement of the furniture in his apartment, and a thousand 
iniru jti:n , which, in conversation, he seemed totally to contemn. 

It may seem singular, but such is the inconsistency of human 
nature, that a guest of this fanciful and capricious disposition 
gave much more satisfaction to Mrs. Dods tlmiv her quiet and in¬ 
different friend Mr. Tyrrcl. If her present lodger could blame, 
ho could also applaud ; and no artist, conscious of such skill as 
Mrs Dods possessed, is indifferent to the praises of such n con¬ 
noisseur as Mr. Touchwood. The pride of art eomfortcOet 
fotthe hdilitional labour ; nor was it a matter unworthy of this 
most honest n nblican ’s consideration, that tho guests who give 
most trouble arc usually those who incur the largest bills, and 
pay them with tho best grace. On this point Touchwood was 
jjinvrj nf a cus tomer. He novcr denied himself the gmtifleor 
trnn^thesl^^ whatever expenso lie might himself 

incur, or whatever trouble ho might give to those about him; 
and all was done under protestation that the matter in question 
was the most indifferent lllllip-to him in tho world. Vi hat 
the devil did he care for Burgess’s sauces, he that had eat his | 
kouscousou, spiced with nothing but uNT sand of tho desert ? 
only It was a shame for Mrs. Dods to be without what every 
decent house, above the rank of an alehouse, ought to bo largely j 
provided with." 

In short, lie fussed , fr etted, c om manded , and was obeyed ; 
kept the house in hot water, and yet was so truly good-natured 
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when essential matters were in discussion, that it was nnpos* 
siblt^to buir him the least ill-will ; so that Mrs. Denis, though 
in a moment of s pleen sh e sometimes wished him at the top «>{ 
Tin took, always ended by singing forth his praises. She could 
not, indeed, help suspecting that he was a Nabob, as well from 
his conversation about foreign parts as from TmTfrmks of indul¬ 
gence to himself, and generosity to others—attributes which she 
understood to l>o proper to most “ Men of I ml .” But although 
the reader lias heard her testify a general dislike to this sjiccies 
of Fortune’s favourites, Mrs. Duds had sense enough to know 
that a Nabob living in the neighbourhood, who raises the price 
of eggs and poultry upon the good housewives around, was very 
different from a Nabob residing within her own gates, drawing 
all his supplies from her ownj^rdyr, and jlaying, without hesi¬ 
tation or question, whatever biflsner conscience permitted her 
to send in. In short, to come back to the point at which we 
perhaps might have stopped some time since, landlady and guest 
were very much pleased with each other. 

But Knnui finds entrance into every scene, when the gloss of 
novelty Ls over; and the fiend began to seize upon Mr. Touch- 
wood just when he had gTrtmll matters to-trtsmind in the 
Cleikum Inn—had instructed Dame Dods in the mysteries of 
curry and mullega tawny— drilled the chambermaid into the 

at the"angle reeomincmled by Sir John 
Sinclair and made some progress in instructing the hump¬ 
backed postilion in the Arabian mode of gr oomin g. PamplTjetT 
nndnowsp apOT, sent from London and from Edinburgh by loads 
proved inadequate to this invader of Mr. Touchwood’s 
comforts ; and, at last, he bethought himself of commny. The 
natura resource would have beeu the Well—but the traveller 
had a lioJolumiog of awe, which crossed him at the verv re- 
collection of Lady Penelope, who had worked him rather hard 
during hu former brief residence; and although Lady Binks’s 
beauty might have charmed an Asiatic by the plump graces of 
,ta . W!™*’ fur senior was post the thoughts ofTTSSliana and 
aharam. At length a bright idea c reased his mind, mid he 
suddenly demanded of Mm. Dods, whow£^S„g out his tea 
for breakfast into a large cup of a very particular species of 
ehma, of which he had presented her with a service on condition 
oi her rendering him this personal good office— 

Pray, Mrs. Dods, what sort of a man is your minister 1" 
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II' s just :i man like other men, Mr. Touchwood," replied 
Ide-r Dods ; “ what sort of a man should he he?" 

“ A in an like other men ?—ay —that is to say, lie has the 
31 ml imple m e n t of legs and arms, eyes and ears—But is ho a 
sensible man ?” 

“ 1 ' So miioklc o’ that, sir," answered Dame Dods; “for if ho 
wits drinking this very tea that yc gat down from London wi’ 
Hie mail, he wail mistake it for common ji eV 

H ,on ' ,c l ,ns not all his organs—wants a nose, or the use 
of one at least," said Mr. Touchwood ; “the tea is right gun- 
|*owdcr—a perfect jiosegav." 

“ Awecl, that maj- Ire," rfaid the landlady; “hut I have gi’en 
Hie minister a dram frac my ain best bottle of real Coninc 
brandy, and may I never stir fme the bit, if he didnn commend 
my whisky when lie set down the glass ! There is no one o’ 
them in the Presbytery but himscll—ay, or in the Synod cither 
—but wad line kend whisky frne brandy.” 

“ But what sort of man is lie?—Has he learning ?" demanded 
Iouchwood. 


4< Learning?—ancugh o’ tlmt,” answered Meg; “just dune 
donnart wi’ learning—lets a* things about Hie Manse gang whilk 
gate they will, sac they dinna plague him upon tho score. An 
awfu' thing it is to see sic an ill-rcdd-up house ! If I had tho 
twa tawpies that soni ii|m>h the honest man ae week under my 
drilling, I think I wad show them how to sort a lodging !’’ 
“Does he preach well?" asked the guest. 

" t)h, woel ancugh, weel ancugh—sometimes lie will fling in 
a lang word or a bit of learning that our farmers and bannet 
lairds canna sac weel follow-But what of that, as I am aye 

telling them 1— them that pay stipend get nyo tho mair for their 
siller." -- 


“ Docs ho attend to his jiarish ?—Is ho kind to the poor?” 
“Owcr mucklo o’ that, Mnistcr Touchwood—I am sure ho 
makes the Word glide, and turns not away from those that ask 
o him his very jiocket is picked by a wheen nc’er-do-wcci black- 
guards, that gae soming through tho country.” 

O i lu ? ugh tho country, Mrs. Dods?—what would you 

think if youtiad seen the Fakirs, Hio the 

Imamus, the n^nka, and tfio mejuliamts, that I liavoscenl— 
I>ut g n on, never mind—Docs this minister of youre como much 
into company ?” 


1 
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“ Company ?—gne wa’," replied Meg, “ lie keeps uac company 
at a’, neither in his aiu house or ony gate else. He comes down 
in the morning in a lang ragged night-gown, like a potato bogle, 
and down he sits among his books ; and if they dinua bring him 
something to eat, the pair demented body lias never the heart to 
cry for aught, and he has been kend to sit’for ten hours thegither 
black fasting, whilk is a’ mere papistric, though ho does it just 
out o’ forget." 

“ \\ hy, landlady, in that case, your parson is anything but the 
ordinary kind of man you described him—Forget his dinner !— 
the man must be mad—he shall dine with me to-day—he shall 
have such a dinner as, I II be bound, he won’t forget in a hurry.” 

“ Ye’ll maybe find that easier said than dune,” said Mrs. Do.ls; 
“the honest man liasna, in a sense, the taste of his mouth—for- 
by, he never dines out of his ain house—that is, when he dines 
at a A drink of milk and a bit of bread serves his turn, or may¬ 
be a canid potato. It’s a heathenish fashion of him, for as good 
a man as lie Ls; for surely there is nae Christian man but loves 
his own bowels,” 

“ Why, that may be," answered Touchwood ; “ but i have 
known many who took so much care of their own bowgls, my 
good dame, as to have none for any one else. But come—bystle 
to the work—get us as good a dinner for two as you can set out 
—have it ready at three to an instant—get the old hock 1 had 
sent me from Cockburn—a bottle of the particular InilTan Sherry 
—and another of your own old fourth biim . you know, 

Meg. And stay, lie is a priest, and must hav e porfc —have all 
reaily, but don’t bring the wine into the sun, as that silly fool 
Beck did the other day.—I can’t go down to the larder myself, 
but let us have no blunders.” 


“ Nae f oar, uac fear,” said Meg, with a toss of the head; “ I 
need nae body to look into my larder but myscll, I jrrrir but 
it’s an unco order of wine for twa folk, and aue o’ them a 
minister.” 

“ Why, you foolish person, is there not the woman up the 
viUage that has just brought another fool into the world, and 

wdl she not need sack and caudle, if we leave some of our 
wine V 


“ A gnrle ale-posset wad set her better,” said Meg; “ how 
ever, if its your will, it shall be my pleasure. But the like 
of sic a gentleman as yoursell never entered my doors !’’ 
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1 ho traveller was gone before she had completed the sentence : 
and, leaving Meg to bustle and maund er at her leisure away 
lie marched, with the haste that teamed all his motions - 
when he had any new project in his head, to form an acquaint¬ 
ance with the minister of St, Roman's, whom, while he walks 

down the street to the Manse, we will endeavour to introduce 
to the reader. 

l hc Rev. Josiah Cargill was the son of a small fanner in the 
south of Scotland; and a weak constitution, joined to the 
disposition for study which frequently accompanies infinn 
health, induced his parents, though at the excuse of some 
sacrifices, to educate him for the ministry. They were the r 
rather led to submit to the prittitioi^ which were necessary to 
support this expense, because they conceived from their family 
traditions, that lie had in his veins some portion of tho blood 
of that celebrated Ro nncrgcs of the Covenant, Domdd Cargill, 
who was slain by the jicreeciitors at the town of Quecnsfcrry, 
in the melancholy days orcharles II., merely because, in tho 
-puailiUiie ot liis-Ki^c rdotal jlower, lie had cast out of the church, 
and delivered over to Satan by a fonnal excommunication, tho 
King and Royal family, with all tho ministers a.ul courtiers 
thereuyto belonging. But if Josiah was really derived from 
this uncompromising champion, tho heat c.f the family spirit 
which he might havo inherited was qualified by tho sweetness 
of his own disposition, and the quiet temper of tho times in 
which ho had the good fortune to live. He was charac¬ 
terised by all who knew him as a mild, geutlo, and studious 
lover of learning, who, in the quiot prosecution of his own solo 
object, tho acquisition of knowledge, and especially of thnt 
connected with his profession, had tho utmost iudulgence for 
al whoso pursuits were different from his own. His sole 

-Educations were those of u gentle, mild, and ponsivo temper, 

ami were limited to a nunblo, almost always solitary, among 
the woods and hills, in praise of which ho was sometimes guilty 
of tuuyuict, hut rather because ho could not help the attempt, 
thiui as proposing to himself tho fame or tho rewards which 
attend the successful poet. Indeed, far from seeking to insinuate 
his fugitive pieces into mugnzincs or ncwsjiapcre, lie blushed ai 
lus poetical attempts oven while alone, and, in fact, was rarely 
so indulgent to his vein as to commit them to i»per. 

From the sauio maid-liko modesty of disposition, our studont 
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suppressed a strong natural turn towards drawing, although 
he was repeatedly complimented upon the few sketches which 
he made, by some whose judgment was generally admitted. 
It was, however, this neglected talent, which, likc_ tiie^swift 
fe et of tl ie stag in the fable, was fated to render him a service 
which he might in vain have expected from his worth and 
learning. 

My Lord Bidmore, a distinguished connoisseur, chanced to 
be in search of a private tutor for his son and heir, the Honour¬ 
able Augustus Bidmore, and for this purjwse had consulted the 
Professor of T heolog y, who (massed before him in jv view several 
favourite studeTTTsfiuiy of whom he conceived well suited for 
the situation; but still his answer to the iiiqx>rtaiit and 
u nlooked-f or question, “ Did the candidate understand draw- 
ingT” was in the negative. The Professor, indeed, added his 
opinion, that such an accomplishment was neither to be desired 
nor exacted in a student of theology; but, pressed hard with 
this condition as a sine qua non . he at length did remember a 
dreaming lad about - the Hall, wbo seldom could be got to speak 
aboyg. his breath, even when delivering his essays, but was said 
toTmvc a strong turn for drawing. This was enough for my 
Lord Bhftnore, who "ciinrrivcd to obtain a sight of some ot 
young Cargill’s sketches, and was satisfied that, under such a 
tutor, his son could not fail to maintain that character for 
hereditary tasto which his father and grandfather had acquired 
at the expense of a considerable estate, the representative 
value of which was now the glinted canvas in the great gallery 
at Bidmore House. 

Upon following up the inquiry concerning the young mans 
character, he was found to iwssess all the other necessary qualifi¬ 
cations of learning and morals, in u greater degree than j>erhnps 
Lord Bidmore might have required; and, to the astonishment 
of his fellow-students, hut more especially to his own, Josiah 
Cargill was promoted to the desired and desirable situation of 
private tutor to the Honourable Mr. Bidmore. 

Mr,. Cargill did his duty ably and conscientiously, by a 
spoiled though good-humoured lad, of weak health and very 
ordinary parts. lie could not, indeed, inspire into him any 
portion of the deep and noble enthusiasm Xrhidt-^hrfi^^rises 
the youth of genius; but his pupil made such progress in each 
branch of his studies as his capacity enabled him to attain 
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!Ic understood the learned languages, and could be very pro 
foui'd <»• the subject of various readings—lie pursued science^ 
and could clas s shells . packiuossM and arrange minerals—he 
drew without t;iste, bnt wUE^Ouch accuracy; and although lie 
attained no commanding height in any pursuit, he knew enough 
of many studies, literary and scientific, toJjll_j 4 Uiis_tijne, and 
divert from temptation a head, which was none of the strongest 
in point of resistance. 


f 


Miss Augusta Bidmoro, his lordship’s only other child, 
received also the instructions of Cargill in such brnnehes of 
science as her father chose she should acquire, and her tutor was 
capable to teach. But her progress was as different from that 
of her brother, as tho fire of heaven differs from that gr osser 
-jjemciit which the peasant piles upon his smouldering hearth. 
Her acquirements in Italian and Spanish literature, in history, 
in drawing, and in all elegant learning, were such as to enchant 
her teacher, while at the same time it kept him on the st.rj t.di_ 
•cat, in her successful career, the scholar should outstrip the 
niiwter. T— 


Alas ! such intorcours<vJ iang ht as it is with dangers arising 
out of tho best and kindest, as well as tho most natural feelings 
on either side, proved in the preseut, as in many other instances, 
fatal to the l>eaco of the preceptor. Every feeling heart will 
excuse a weakness, which wo shall presently find carried with it 
its own severe punishment. Cadcnus, indeed, believe him who 
will, has assured us, that, in such a jierilous intercourse, he 
himself preserved the limits which were unhappily transgressed 
by tho unfortunate Vanessa, his more ii npassione d pupil;— 


" Tho innocent delight ho took 
To boo tho virgin mind her book, 
Won but the master's secret joy, 
In school to hear tho finest boy." 


But Josinh Cargill was less fortunate, or less cautious. He 
suffered his fair pupil to Iktoiu c inexpressibly dear to him, 
before lie discovered the precipice towards which he was mov- 
ing under tho direction of a blind and misplaced passion. Ho 
was indeed utterly iucapablo of availing himself of tho oppor¬ 
tunities afforded by his situation, to involve his pupil in tho 
toils of a mutual passion. Honour and gratitude alike forbado 
such a lino of conduct, even had it been consistent with the 
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natural bashfulness, simplicity, and innocence of his opposition 
, To sigh and suffer in secret, to form resolutions of separating 
himself from a situation so fraught with danger, and to 
from day to day the accomplishment of a resolution so prudent' 
was a 1 to which the tutor found himself equal and it is not 
improbable, that the venj^atmn with which he regarded hi! 
patrons daughter, with the utter ho^Iessness of the .mssior, 

At length the line of conduct which reason had long since 
recoinuien.lcd, could no longer >« the subject of jirea^Pirnd-mn 

ami r T •""? r° forci ^ travcl f <* « twelvemonth, 
ami Mr. Cargill received from his patron the alternative of 

thTreS'of r P " r : 11 - ° r r,:t . irk « U 1 N ’ U a suitable provision, 
which he f } f ,nst ™ Ct, L 0ns - 11 ca " hardly be doubtc.l 
di , f 'T W, 1 ; for wh,le he "M with young Hid more, he 

d not sec, entirely separated from his sister. He was sure to 

hear of Augusta frequently, and to see some part, at least of 

mm to™. " Ch Hh , C "T l ° " TitC 1,1 ,IL ' r ; ho ,„igl“also 

, I t / he remembered in these letters as her “good fried 

id tutor , and to these consolations his quiet, contemplative 

i? 1 >’ ct C l\ lh "T l ' C ,ils «^ iti " 1 *- Hu* as to a ^retTS of 
pleasure the only one which life seemed to open to him 

Lut late had a blow in store, which he hail not anticipated 

I he chance of Augusta changing her maiden condition for that 

c - k . «-"ty, ami fortune rendered 

such an event, had never once occurred to hi,.,; and although 

he had imposed upon himself*the u nwavering j alief that she 
never cou d bo his be was inexpn*silV«Kthe?ntd£ 
that 8hc had become the jirojwr ty of another. 

11,0 honourable Mr. Bidinorc’s letters to his fatiier soon after 
announced that poor Mr. Cargill had been seized with aTrvous 
fcter, and again, that his rcc onvalcsocjp -c was attended with ho 
much debility, ,t seemed both of mand body, as entirely to 

£ t7e t n Hty “ 11 t : aVClli, ‘« «•“!*!•*. Shortly''after 

this the travellers separated, and Cargill returned to his native 

country alone, indulging upon the road in a melancholy nlJtmc 

1,0,1 °f ,,,I,K - w 1 h . lch 1,0 ha ' 1 suffered to grow upon him since the 

uTmL 8 t T k ' 1C l , ,a ; 1 8,U,taincd ’ and which in time beeamo 
he most character,st,cal feature of bis d emeanour . His modi- 

tations were not even disturbed by any afiriety about his future 
VOL. XVII. 

N 
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subsistence, although the cessation of his employment seemed to 
render that precarious. For this, however, Lord Bidmorc had 
made provision ; for, though a coxcomb where the fine arts were 
concerned, lie was in other particulars a just and honourable 
man, who felt a sincere pride in having drawn the talents of 
Cargill from obscurity, and entertained due gratitude for the 
manner in which he had achieved the important task intrusted 
to him in his family. 

His lordship had privately purchased from the Mowbray 
family the patronage or advowgon of the living of St. Honan’s, 
then held by a very old i nJnnhen t. who died shortly afterwards : 
so that nj h m arriving in England he found himself named to the 
vacant living. So indifferent, however, did Cargill feci himself 
towards thisjircferinent, that he might possibly not have taken 
the trouble togiTThrougli the necessary steps previous to his 
had it not been on account of his mother, now a 
d unprovided for, unless by the support which he 
afforded her. lie visited her in her small retreat in the suburbs 
of Marehthorn, heard her |>our out her gratitude to Heaven, 
that she should have liecn granted life long enough to witness 
her son’s promotion to a charge, which, in her eyes, was more 
honourable and dcsirabltTflmn an E pisco pal see—heard her eljalk 
uut the life which they wore to lead - together in the humble 
incfcpcndoncc which hud thus fallen on him—lie heard all this, 
and lmd no power to crush her hopes and her triumph by the 
indulgence of his own romantic feelings. He passed almost 
mechanically through the usual forms, and was inducted into 
the living of St. Honan's. 

Although fanciful and romantic, it was not in Josiah Cargill’s 
nature to yield to unavailing, melancholy ; yet he sought relief, 
not in society, but in solitary study, llis seclusion was tho 
more complete, that his mother, whose education had been as 
much confined as her fortunes, felt awkward under her new 
dignities, and willingly acquiesced in her son’s secession from 
society, and spent her wholo time in superintending the little 
household, and in her way providing for all emergen cies, the 
occurrence of which might i^jl Josiah out of his favourite book- 
room. As old age rendered her inacti ve, she began to regret 
tho incapacity of her son to superintend his own household, and 
talked something of matrimony and the mysteries of tho muckle 
vrhec\. To these adinoii} tlon£Mr. Cargill returned only slight 


iiiation, 
widow, am 
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“ d evasive answers ; and when the old lady slept in the village 
» Jnrchyard at a reverend old age, there was no one to perform 
the othee of superintendent in the minister’s family Neither 
.lid Jos.ah Cargill seek for any, but jwtiently submitted to all 
the evils with which a liachclor estate is attended, and which 
were at least equal u> those which beset the renowned Maco- 
1 ico during Ins state of celibacy.* His butter was ill elnmi^L 
and declared by aU but TTnlEWf and the quean who mluloit 
altogether uneatable; lus milk was burnt in the pan, his fruit 

and vegetables were stolen, and his black stockings mended with 
blue and white thread. 

For all these things the minister cared not, his mind ever 
bout upon far different matters. Do not let my fair readers do 
Josiali more than justice, or supjiose that, like Beltcnebros in 
the desert, he remained for years the victim of an unfortunate 
and misplaced passion. No—to the shame of the male sex be 
it spoken, that no degree of hopeless love, however desperate 
and sincere, can ever continue for years hi iqibitter life. There 
must Iks hop©—there must be uncertainty—-tfiWlTmust bo reci- 
J)£ocity, to enable the tyrant of the soul to secure a domiiTmiT - 
of lo,, g duration over a manly and well-constituted mind 
winch is itself desirous to t ciU its freedom. The memory «,f 
Augusta had long faded from Josiah’s thoughts, or was rcmein 
bered only as a pleasing, but melancholy and unsubstantial 
dream, while ho was straining forward in pursuit of a yet nobler 
nnd. ti oyfl r mistress, in a word, of Knowledge herself. 

Every hour that he could spare from his parochial duties 
which he discharged with zeal honourable toTuTT^art and’ 
head, was devoted to his studies, and spent among his books. 
But this chasjL of wisdom, though in itself interesting and 
dignified, was indulged to an excess which diminished the 
respectability, nay the utility of the deceived student • and 
he forgot amid the luxury of deep and dark investigations, 
that _gocicty has its claims, and that the knowledge which is 
[WliiPitftedrw necessarily a barren talent, and is lost to society, 
like the miser’s concealed hoard, by the death of the proprietor 
His studies were also under the additional disadvantage, that! 
being pursued for the gratification of a desulkay longing after 
knowledge, and directed to no detcrn.incffofdect, they turned-. 
on_pomts ratlier curioiu than useful, and while they served for 

Note B. M a^o- Pico. 
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tlio amusement of the student himself, promised little utility to 
mankind at large. 

Bewildered amid abstruse researches, metaphysical and histo- ' 
rical, Mr. Cargill, living only for himself and his books, acquired 
many ludicrous habits, which exposed the secluded student to 
the ridicule of the world, and which tinge d,-though they did not 
altogether obscure, the natural civility of an amiab le disposition, 
as well a-s the acquired habits of politeness wliiclTlie had learned 
in the good society that frequented Lord Bidmoro's mansion. 
He not only indulged in neglect of dress and appearance, and 
all those ungainly tricks which men arc apt to acquire by living 
very much alone, but besides, and cs|>ccmlly, ho became proliably 
the most abstracted and absent man of a profession peculiarly 
liable to cherish such habits. No man fell so regularly into the 
painful dilemm a of mistaking, or, in Scottish phrase, miskennituj , 
the j>erson lie spoke to, or more frequently inquired of an old 
maid for her husband, of a childless wife about her young j>cople, 
of the distressed widower for the sjxmsc at whose funeral he 
himself had assisted hut a fortnight lJelofo; aud nouo was ever 
more familiar with strangers whom he had never seen, or seemed 
more ^trnng cd from those who had a title to think themselves 
well known'to him. The worthy man |>crpctually c onfounded 
sex, age, and calling; and when a blind beggar extended his 
hand for charity, lie has l>ccn known to return tho civility by 
taking oil* bis hat, making a low bow, and hoping his worship 
was well. 

^'^tTnong his brethren, Mr. Cargill alternately commanded respect 
by tho depth of his c ondition , and gave occasion to laughter from 
bis odd jicculinritics. OrTtho latter occasions he used abruptly 
to withdraw from the ridicule he had provoked ; for notwithstand¬ 
ing tho general mildness of his character, his solitary habits had 
engendered a inqwitienc© of contradiction, and a keener 

sense of jiain arising from tho satire of others, than was natural 
to his unassuming disposition. As for his parishioners, they 
enjoyed, nJTinay Tebsonnbly bo supjKvscd, many a licafTy laugh at 
their pastors excuse, and were sometimes, ns Mrs. Dods hinted, 
more iLstonisTTcd than oJifkd hv his learning; for in pursuing a 
point of biblic al criticism, ho did not altogether remember that 
lie was addressing a popular and unlearned assembly, not deliver¬ 
ing a concio ad denim —a mistake, not arising from any conceit 
of his learning, or wish to display it, but from tho satno absanoo 
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n f mrtvnT hiCh ind ; ,ced “ excellent divine, when preaching before 
. ?,,1 Ti ty 1 c ™| unabj condemned to death, to break off by proinis- 
in 0 the wretches who were to suffer next morning, “ the rest ol 

biuriHS UrS t at t ie , hrs 1 t , r ; r0|,er opportunity.” But aU the neigh 
bourhood acknowledged Mr. CargUl’s serious and devout discharge 

ofhrsmuustenal duties; and the ,>oor ,-ari.shionera forgave^ 

while 0 , n | /T C,, ! aritK c’ l , n COUS,dera,ion of l‘is unbounded charity • 
dc the heritors, it they ridiculed the abstractions of Mr. Car- 

prevented h , 'i,nff, CtS ’ ' ^ ^ to reco,lect flllt they had 
o he fil nn 8 U T S ““ a 5 " jeaUtioa of according 

their ? , f * e clcrgy artwS « l or from demanding at 

them hands a new manse, or the re,,air of the old one. He once 

u l id', ’“^ii • '»V hey wou,d ameud ,he r °o f of his book room,’ 
U * . nuned in • m a very pijivi^s manner; but receiving no 
1 rect answer from our friend Meiklcwham, who neither relished 

,lur “ w ““?*« of eluding it, the minister^y 
uado the necessaiy repairs at fuT^n, expense, and gave the 
lien tors no farther trouble on the subject. b 

Such was the worthy divine whom our bon vivanl at the Cleikum 

C ihr'°fT d l ° r? ' by a g00d dhi,ier ,ulJ Cock bum’s parti- 
cular an excellent mcusjinum in most cases, but not likely to be 

'cry efficaci ous on the present occasion. 

* qcaUict for “admitted the rain.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 


THE ACQUAINTANCE. 


Twixt us thua tho difference trims :— 
Using head instead of limbs, 

You havo read what I have seen ; 
Uding limbs instead of head, 

I have seen what you havo read— 

Which way docs tho balance lean ? 

IiCJTI.EB 


Bfo U l dl!-Tw! er ;. raP ; d l" all I his resolutions and motions, strode 
stoutly down the street, and arrived at the Manse, which was, 

The UlT V . 0 d T ribed it ’ aU bllt a hsolutcly nuno£ 

1 he total delation and want of order about the door would 
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have nri'ucd tlic* place uninhabited, had it not bcon for two oi 
three miserable tubs with sud$, or such like sluttish contents, 
which were left there, thatTIIoso who broke thclFshins among ' 
them might receive a sensible proof, that “ here the hand of 
woman had been.” The door being b^lJ^-Tt^JiiiigCfi, the 
entrance was for the time protected by a broken harrow , which 
must necessarily be removed before entry could bo obtained. 
The little garden, which might have given an air of comfort to 
the old house had it been kept in any order, was abandoned 
to a desolation, of which that of the sluggard wasonlya~t)-]>c; 
and the -minister’s man, an attendant always proverbial for 
doing half work, and who seemed in the present instance to do 
none, was kccij mini ng dork s and nettles, sol acing himself with 
the few goo seberr ies which remained on soin<- lliliaijqjrowii bushes. 
To him Mr. Touchwood called loudly, inquiring after his master ; 
but the clown, conscious of lieing taken in fl agrant delict, as the 
law says, fled from him like a guilty thing, lnsteaiTTif-obcying 
his summons, and was soon heard hunting and geeint ,/ to the cart, 
which he had left on the other side of the broken wall. 

Disappointed in his application to the man-servant, Mr. Touch- 
wood knocked with his cane, at first gently, then harder, b oll m ystic - 
bellowe d, and shouted, in the hope of calling the attcKuon of 
some one within doors, but received not n word in reply. At 
length, thinking that no trespass could be committed ujion so 
forlorn and deserted an establishment, he removed the obstacles 
to entrance with such a noise as ho thought must necessarily 
have alarmed some one, If there was any live j>crson about the 
house at all. All was still silent; and, entering n passage where 
the damp walls and broken flags corresponded to tho appear¬ 
ance of things out of doors, ho opened a door to tho left, which, 
wonderful to say, still had a la tjd i remaining, and found himself 
in the ]>arlour, and in tho presence of the poreon whom ho came 
to visit. 

Amid a heap of books and other literary lumber, which had 
accumulated around him, sat, in his well-worn leathern elbow- 
chair, the learned minister of St Honan's; a thin, spare man, 
beyond the middle age, of a dark complexion, but with oyes 
which, though now obscured and vacant, had been ouco bright, 
soft, and expressive, and whose features seemed interesting, the 
rather that, notwithstanding tho carelessness of his dress, ho was 
in the habit of performing his ablutions with Eastern precision ; 
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for lie bad forgot neatness, but not cleanliness. IlLs hair might 
have apjieared much more disorderly, had it nut, been thinned by 
* time, and disposed chiefly around the sides of his countenance 
and the back part of his head ; black stockings, ungartcred, 
marked his |irofessional dre>s, and his feet were thrust into old 
slip-slipd shoes, which served him instead of slippers. The rest 
<5nus garments, so far :is visible, consisted in a plaid nightgown 
wrapt in long folds round his stooping and emaciated length 
of body, and reaching down to the slippers aforesaid. He was 
so intently engaged in studying the l>ook before him, a 
n o urdj jiiio:—bulk, that he totally disregarded the noise which 
Mr. Touchwood made in entering the room, as well ;ls the 
coughs an d henis with which lie thought it proper to announce 
his presence] 

ri No notice being taken of these inarticulate signals, Mr. 
I ouch wood, however great an enemy he was to ceremony, saw 
the necessity ot introducing his business, :is an a|M>logy for his 
intrusion. 

il Hem ! sir—Ha, hem !—You see before you a |>crson in 
some distress for want of society, who has taken the lil>crty to 
call on you as a good ija^or, who may be, in Christian charity, 
willing to afford him a littbvof your company, since lie is tired 
of his own.” 

Of this speech Mr. Cargill only understood the words ‘Mis¬ 
tress and “ charity,” sounds with which lie was well acquainted, 
and which never failed to produce some effect u|>on him. He 
looked at his visitor with lack-lustr e eye, and, without correcting 
the first opinion which hr had formed, although the stranger’s 
El . m x 4 2 . 1 Upl sturdy fra me, as well as his nicely-brushed coat, glanc¬ 
ing cane, and, above all, his upright and self-satisfied manner, 
resembled in no respect the dress, form, or bearing of a mendi¬ 
cant, lie quietly thrust a shilling into his hand, and related into 
the studious contemplation which the entrance of Touchwood had 
interrupted. 

“ Upon my word, my good sir,” said his visitor, surprised at 
a degree of absence of mind which he could hardly have con¬ 
ceived possible, “ you have entirely mistaken my ooject.” 

“I am sorry u^mite is insufficient, my friend,” said the 
clergyman, without agttlTraising his eyes, “ it is all I have at 
present to l»estow.” 

4 If you will have the kindness to look up for a moment, my 
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good sir/ said the traveller, “you may possibly |>erceive that 
you laUjur under a considerable mistake." 

i\Ir. Cargill raised his head, recalled his attention, and, seeing 
that, he lmd a well-dressed, rcs|>ectable-looking person Wfore him, 
he exclaimed in much confusion, “Ha!—yes—on my word, I 
was so immersed in my book—I believe—I think I have the 
pleasure to see my worthy friend, Mr. Lavender ?” 

*• No such thing, Mr. Cargill," replied Mr. Touchwood. “ I 
will save you the trouble of trying to recollect me—you never 
saw me Indore.—ISut do not let me disturb your studies—I am 
in no hurry, and my business can wait your leisure.” 

“ I am much obliged," said Mr. Cargill ; “ have the good¬ 
ness to take a chair, if you can find one—I have a train of 
t hought J o recover—a sli ght ca lculati on to fini sh—and then I 
am at youcommand. 1 * —-—“ 

1 lie visitor found among the broken furniture, not without 
difficulty, a seat strong enough to sup|>ort his weight, and sat 
down, resting upon his cane, and looking attentively at hi* 
hast, who very soon became totally insensible of his presence 
A long pause of total si|cnce ensued, only disturl>ed by the 
rustling leaves of the folio from which Mr. Cargill seemed to bo 
making extracts, and now and then by a little exclamation of 
surprise and inpatience, when he dipped his j>cn, os happened 
once or twice, into his snuff-box^ instead of the ink-standish 
which stood beside it. At length, just as Mr. Touchwood began 
to think the scene as tedious ns it was singular, the abstracted 
student raised Ins head, and spoke as if in s oliloqu y, “ From 
Aeon, Accor, or St. John d’Acro, to Jerusalem, liow far ]" 

“Twenty-three miles north north-west," answered his visitor 
without hesitation. 

Mr. Cargill expressed no more surpriso at a question which 
ho had put to himself being answered by the voice of another, 
than if he had found the distance on the map, and, indeed, was 
not probably aware of the medium through which his question 
had been solved ; and it was the t enor o f tho answer alone 
which ho attended to in his reply.— 1 ^Twenty-three miles— 
Ingulplnm,” laying his hand on the volurno, “and Jeffrey 
Winesmif do not agree in this.” 

“lliey may both be d—d, then, for lying blockheads,” 
answered the traveller 
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.“ You t mi g ht lmvc contradicted their authority, sir, without 
u - s >ug such an expression," said the divine, gravely 
4 “ I cry you mercy, Doctor,” said Mr. Touchwood • “ but 

would you compare these par chme nt fellows with me, that 

have made my legs my conii*asses over great part of the in- 
habited world ?” 

“You have been in Palestine, then i" raid Mr. Cargill 
drawing himself upright in his chair, and speaking with ca-'cr- 
ness and with interest. 

“You may swear that, Doctor, and at Acre too. Why I 
was there the month after Boncy had found it tooJiar.La.iiut 
to cQsdi^r-I dined with Sir Sydney’s chum, old Djczzar Pacha 
and an excellent dinner we had, hut for a dessert of noses and’ 
ears lirought on after the last remove, which spoiled my diges¬ 
tion. Old Djezzar thought it so good a joke, that you hardly 

” “ man * n Acre "hose face was not as Hat as the mini of 
my hand—Gad, I respect ray olfacto ry organ, and set off the 
next morning as fast as the most cursed hard-trotting dromedary 
that ever fell to poor pilgrim’s lot could contrive to tra.njT 7- 
If you have really been iu the Holy Land, sir,” said Mr 
Cargill, whom the reckless gaiety of Touchwood’s manner 
rendered somewhat suspicious of a trick, “you will be able 
matenalJy to enlighten rne on the subject of the Crusades.” 

travelled ,mpl * nC<l l * forc Uiy time ’ doctor” replied the 

“Z 0X \ X* understand that ray curiosity refers to the 
geography of the countries where these events took place ” 
answered Mr. Cargill. * ’ 

M “r U ! t0 , th f l t f " mt 1 ter y°" arc on your feet,” said 

Mr. Touchwood; for the time present I can fit you. Turk 

Arab, Copt, and Druse, I know every one of them, and can 

make you as well acquainted with them us myself. Without 

won'" 6 t 8 ? P be /? d y ° Ur thrc * hol,l > >’“» «»mli know Syria a. 
well as I do.—But one good tuni deserves another—in that 

caso > you must lmve the goodness to dine with me ” 

“ I go seldom abroad, sir,” said the minister,' with a good 

tZ 1* oTt f0r hiB habitS 80litu,1 ° seclusion Si 

the , 0VerC ° me ’ ?, VC “ by the “Pectation raised by 

the traveller’s discourse; “yet I cannot deny myself the 

expcrieucc° " a,t,ng ° U a Gentleman I>osscssed of so much 
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“Well, thou,” said Mr. Touchwood, “three lx? the hour —1 
nrver 'line later, ami always to a minute—ami the place, the 
Cleikum Inn, up the way; where Mrs. Dods is at this moment < 
busy in making ready such a dinner as your learning has seldom 
seen, Doctor, for I brought the receipts from the four different 
quarters of the glol>e.” 

I pon this t reaty th ey jmrted ; and Mr. Cargill, after inusing 
for a short while upon the singular chance which had sent a 
living man to answer those doubts, for which he was in vain 
consulting ancient authorities, at length resumed, by degrees, 
the train of reflection and investigation which MrTTouchwood's 
visit had interrupted, and in a short time lost all recollection 
of his ejnsodijal visitor, and of the engagement which he had 
formed. 

Not so Mr. Touchwood, who, when not occupied with busi 
ness of real importance, had the art, its the reader may have 
observed, to make a pr odigious f uss about nothing at all. Upon 
the present occasion, he bustled in and out of the kitchen, till 
Mrs. Dods lo>t patience, and threatened to pin the dish ejont to 
his tail; a menace which he pardoned, TiTconsidcriffioti, that 
in all the countries which he had visited, which are sufficiently 
civilised to boast of cooks, those artists, toiling in their fiery 
element, have a privilege to bo testy and impatient. He tliero- 
lore retreated from the torrid region of Mrs. Dodd's microcosm, 
ami employed bis time in the usual devices of loiterers, jwirtly by 
walking for an appetite, partly by observing tho progress of his 
watch towards three o'clock, when lie had happily succeeded in 
getting an employment more serious. His table, in tho blue 
imrlour, was displayed with two covers, after the fairest fashion 
of the Cleikum Inn; yet tho landlady, with a look “civil but 
«ly” contrived t o_insinuate a doubt whether tho clergyman 
would come, “ when a 1 was dune." 

Mr. Touchwood §£qduu 1 to listen to such an i nsinuatio n until 
the fated hour arrived, and brought with it no Mr. Cargill. 
I’hc impatient entertainer allowc<l five minutes for difference of 
clocks, and variation of time, ami other fivo for tho p rocrastipae . 

•>^^Uon of one who went little into society. But no sooner were 
tholast five minutes e xpende d than lie darted off for tho Manso, 
not, indeed, much like a greyhound or a deer, hut with tho 
momentum of a ^ajrjulenj and well-appotiscd elderly gentleman, 
who is in haste to secure his dinuer. Ho bounced without 
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ceremony into the parlour, where he found the worthy divine 
^clothed in the same plaid nightgown, and seated in the very 
*saine elbow-chair, in which lie had left him five hours before. 
His sudden entrance recalled to Mr. Cargill, not an accurate, 
but something of a general recollection, of what had passed in 
the morning, and he hastened to apologise with “ Ila !—indeed 
—already?—upon my word, Mr. A—a —, I mean my dear 
friend—I am afraid 1 have used you ill—I forgot to order any 
dinner—but we will do our best.—Eppie—Eppie !” 

Not at the first, second, nor third call, but ex inlerrullo , as 
the lawyers express it, Eppie, a bare legged, shock-headed, 
thick-anklcd, red-armed wench, entered, and announced her 
presence by nu emphatic “What’s your wull?” 

“Have you got anything in the house for dinner, Eppie?" 

“Naething but bread and milk, plenty o’t—what should I 
have ?" 

“ You Bee, sir," said Mr. Cargill, “ you are like to have a 
ti'tUagoreati entertainment; but you are a traveller, and have 
doubtless lieen in your time thankful for bread and milk." 

“ But “ever when there was anything better to be hod,” said 
Mr. Touchwood. “ Come, Doctor, I beg your pardon, but your 
wits are fairly gone a wool-gathering; it was I invited you to 
dinner, up at the Inn yonder, not you me.” 

“ On my word, and so it was,” said Mr. Cargill; “ I knew I 
was quite right—I knew there was a dinner engagement betwixt 
ub, I was sure of that, and that is the main point. — Come, sir, 
I wait upon you.” 

“Will you not first change your dress?” said the visitor, 
seeing with astonishment that the divine proposed to attend 
him in his plaid nightgown; “ why, we shall have all the 
boys in the village after us—you will look like an owl in 
sunshine, and they will flock round you like so many hedge 
s parrow s.” ^ 

‘‘Twill get my clothes instantly/ 9 said the worthy clergyman ; 
“I will get ready directly —I am really ashamed to keep you 
waiting, my dear Mr.—eh—eh—your name has this instant 
escaped me.” 

“ It is Touchwood, sir, at your sen-ice ; I do not believe you 
ever heard it ltcfore,’’ answered the traveller. 

“ True—right—no more I have—well, my good Mr. Touch¬ 
stone, will you sit down an instant until wc see what we can 
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do I—strange slaves we mako ourselves to these bodies of ours, 
Mr. Touchstone—the clothing and the sustaining of them costs 
us much thought and leisure, which might be better employed f 
in catCUPg for the wants of our immortal spirits.” 

Mr. Touchwood thought in his heart that never had Brahmin 
or (lymnosophist less reason to reproach himself with excess in 
the indulgence of the table, or of the t oilette , than the sage 
Indore him ; but ho assented to the doctrine," as ho would have 
done to any minor heresy, rather than protract matters by 
farther discussing the point at present. In a short time the 
minister was dressed in his Sunday's suit, without any farther 
mistake than turning one of his black stockings inside out ; 
ami Mr. Touchwood, happy as was Boswell when he carried oil 
Dr. Johnson in triumph to dine with Strachan and John Wilkes, 
had tho pleasure of escorting him to the Cleikum Inn. 

In the course of the afternoon they became more familiar, 
and the familiarity led to their forming a considerable estimate 
of each other's (lowers and acquirements. It is true, the 
traveller thought the student too pedant ic, too much attached 
Ui_fi£steins, which, formed in solitude, ho was unwilling to 
renounce, even when contradicted by the voice and testimony 
of oxpcrienco; and, moreover, considered his utter inattention 
to the quality of what he nto and drank, os unworthy of a 
rational, that is, of a cooking creature, or of a being who, as 
defined by Johnson, holds his dinner as tho most important 
business of tho day. Cargill did not act up to this definition, 
and was, therefore, in tho eyes of his new acquaintance, so far 
ignorant and uncivilised. What then? Ho was still a sensible, 
intelligent man, however a bstem ious and bookish. 

On tho other hand, tho divine could not help regarding his 
now friend as something of an epicure or_ ^elIy#god 1 nor could 
ho observo in him either the i^H^Teilucation, or tho p olish ed 
bearing, which mark the gentleman of rank, and of winch, 
while ho mingled with the world, he had become a competent 
judge. Neither did it escape him, that in tho catalogue of Mr. 
Touchwood's defects, occurred that of many travellers, a slight 
disposition to exaggerate his own personal adventures, and to 
jnpjio concerning his own exploits. But then his acquaintance 
with Eastern manners, existing now in the samo stato in which 
they were found during the time of tho Crusades, formed a 
living commentary on the works of William of Tyre, Raymund 
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of Saint Giles, the Moslem annals of Abulfaragi, and other 
historians of the dark period, with which his studies were at 
• present occupied. 

A friendship, a companionship at least, was therefore struck 
JUi-hastily betwixt tlie.se two originals ; and, to the astonishment 
of the whole parish of St. Honan’s, the minister thereof was 
seen once more leagued and united with an individual of his 
species, generally called among them the Clcikum Nabob. Their 
intercourse sometimes consisted in long walks, which they took 
in company, traveling, however, as limited a spice of ground, 
as if it had been actually roped in for their pedestrian exercise! 
Their parade was, according to circumstances, a low hough at 
the nether e nd of the ruinous hamlet, or the esplanade in front 
of the old castle; and, in either case, the direct-longitude of 
their promenade never exceeded a hundred yards. Sometimes, 
but rarely, the divine took share of Mr. Touchwood’s meal, 
though less splendidly set forth than when lie was first invited 
to partake of it; for, like the unostentatious owner of the gold 
cup in Parnell’s Hermit, 

-“Still he welcomed, but with less of cost” 

On these occasions the conversation was not of the regular and 
coipjiiiglfiU nature which passes betwixt men, .-us they are 
ordinarily termed, of this world. On the contrary, the one party 
was often thinking of Saladin and Cceur de Lion, when the 
other was h aranguin g on Hyder Ali and Sir Eyre C’oote. Still, 
however, tKoone sjwko, and tho other seemed to listen; and, 
perhaps, tho lighter intercourse of society, where amusement is 
the sole object, can scarcely rest on a safer and more securo 
l»a.sLs. 

It was on one of tho evenings when the learned divine had 
taken his place at Mr. Touchwood’s social lx>ard, or rather at 
Mrs. Dods’s,—for a cup of excellent tea, the only luxiuy which 
Mr. Cargill continued to partake of with some was 

th e regale before them,—that a card was delivered to the Nabob. 

“Mr. and Miss Mowbra y see company at Shaws Castle on 
the twentieth current, at two o’clock— Jfydntr —dresses in 
character admitted—A dramatic picture.”—“See company? 
the more fools they," he continued, by way of comment. “ See 
company ?—. hoicojihrases. ttOLJtVe r com mendabln—nml this 
piece of pasteboard is to intimate that one may go and meet all 
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the fools of the parish, if they have a mind—in my time they 
asked the honour, or the pleasure, of a stranger’s company. I 
suppose, by and by, we shall have in this country the cere-* 
monial of a Bedouin’s tent, where every ragged Hadgi, with his 
green turban, comes in slap without leave asked, and has his 
black paw among the rice, with no other aj>ology than Salam 
Alicum .— 4 Dresses in character—Dramatic picture’—wlmt new 
tomfoolery can that be?—but it docs not signify.—Doctor 1 I 
say, Doctor !—but hr is in the seventh heaven—I say, Mother 
Dods, you who kliow all Uie^news^Ts~tlTls tlie feast that was 
put oil* until Miss Mowbray should l>e letter t” 

44 Troth is it, Maister Touchwood—they arc no in the way of 
giving twa entertainments in one season—no very wise to gie 
anc maybe—but they ken l>cst." 

“ I say, Doctor, Doctor !—Bless his five wits, he is charging 
the Mtvslemnh with stout King Richard—I say, Doctor, do you 
know anything of these Mowhrays?” 

44 Nothing extremely particular,” answered Mr. Cargill, after 
a |wuiso; 44 it is an ordinary talc of greatness, which blazes in 
one century, and is extinguished in the next. I think Camden 
says, that Thomas Mowbray, who was Grand-Marshal of Eng¬ 
land, succeeded to that high ollice, as well as to the- Dukedom 
of Norfolk, as grandson of Roger Bigot, in 1301.” 

man, you are lmek into the fourteenth ceutury—I 
mean these Mowhrays of St. Romms—now, donT fall asleep 
again until you have answered my question—and don’t look so 
like a startled bare —I am shaking no tre ason.” 

The elcrgymnuM lpunderei l a moment, as is usual with an 
al)sent man who is recovering tiff* train of his ideas, or a 
immirnlist when lie is suddenly awakened, and then answered, 
still with hesitation,— 

. 14 Mowbray of St. Romm’s !—ha—eh—I know—that is—1 
did know the family.” 

44 Hero they are going to give a masquerade, a bal part, 
private theatricals, I think, and what not,” handing him the 
card.” . e 

44 1 saw something of this a fortnight ago,” said Mr. Cargill; 
44 indeed, I either had a ticket myself, or I saw such a ono ns 
that” 

44 Aro you sure you did uot attend the party, Doctor*” said 
the Nabob. 
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Wbo attend ? I / you are jesting Mr. Touchwood.” 

' , ?“5 T } '°'\ q " ite demanded Mr. Touchwood 

tvho had observed, to lus infinite amusement, that the learned 
and abstracted scholar was so conscious of his own i>eculiaritics 
as never to be very sure on any such subject. 

“ Positi ye •" he repeated with einbarnis>inent ; “ my memory 
is so wretched that 1 never like to be py^me—but had I done 
anything so far out of my usual wajC 1 must have remembered 
it, one would think—ami—I am |>o$itive I was not there ” 

r» either could you, Doctor,” said the Nabob, laughin'* at 
the process by which hi.s friend reasoned himself into confi¬ 
dence ; “ for it did not take ,,lacc-it was adjourngd, :ll ,d this 
i* the second invitat.on-therc will 1*. one fuFy^TaT you had 
a card to the former.—Come, Doctor, you must go—you and I 
wi go together —I as an Imauni —I can say my' Bisniillah 

like bSt ” Halgl ° f 1 3 ~ Y °" :LS a or what you 

“Who r ?—it is unbecoming my station, Mr. Touchwood." 
habits C Crgyman '~“ a ful| y altogether inconsistent with my 

“ All the better—you shall change your habits.” 

“ X?" , had „ '? tU : r . gang up and sec them, Sir. Cargill,” said 
Mrs. Dods; for its maybe the last sight ye may see of Miss 

n!,T V Jf7i y ~ LL ,7 “ y S, .' e *1 *° 1,0 '"arried and off to England 

do^ by » CO,UC ' ’ Wi ’ W,U,e ° f U,e «° wk * “»*»* «»•* 

“ Married !’’ said the clergyman ; “ it is impossible” 

But wheres the impossibility, Mr. Cargill, when yc see folk 
marry C \cry day, ami buckle them, yoursell into the bargain ?— 
Maylx; ye think the puir lassie has a l>ec in her bannet; hut 
jo ken yoursell if nacbody but wise folk were to marry, the 
warld wad be .11 peopled. I think it's the wise folk that keep 
single, like yoursell and me, Mr. Cargill.—Gudo guide us!- 
arc weel ?—will yc taste a drap o’ somethin*' ?” 

J %t° , of roscs >” Mid Mr - Touchwood: “the 

.cent would rcv.ycTT.e dead-why, what in the devil's name is 
the meaning of this?—you were quite well just now ” 

o , M , r - Car V"> recovering himself, 

long felts” ‘ ° argl ’ Dan,e - D °‘ d8 > “ th “ comes of your 

“Right, dame,” subjoined Mr. Touchwood; “and of break 
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ing them rith sour milk and j>casc bannock — the least morsel 
of Christian food is rejected by tlie ""stomach, just as a small 
gentleman refuses the visit of a creditable neighbour. lest he see 
the nakedness of the land—ha ! ha ! M 

“ Aud there is really a talk of Miss Mowbray of St. Romms 
being married ?" said the clergyman. 

“Troth is there/' said the dame; “it's Trotting Nelly's 
nows; and though she likes a drappic, I dinna think she 
would invent a lee or carry ane—at least to mo, that am a 
gudo customer.’ 

“This must bo looked to," said Mr. Cargill, as if speaking 
to himself. 

“ In troth, and so it should/’ said Dame Dods ; “ it's a sin 
and a shame if they should employ the tinkling cymbal they 
ca* Chatterly, and sic a Presbyterian trumi>et as yoursell in 
the land, Mr. Cargill ; and if y© will take a fulo’s advice, ye 
winna let the multure Ik* ta'en by your nin mill, Mr. Cargill.” 

“True, true, goml Mother Dods/' said the Nabob; “ gluvi^ 
and hat-bands arc things to be looked after; and Mr. Cargill 
hail better go down to this cursed festivity with me, in order to 
see after his own interest." 

“ I must speak with the young lady," said the clergyman, 
still in a brown study. 

“ Right, right, my boy of blacklctter," said the Nabob; 
“ with mo you shall go, and we’ll bring them to submission to 
mother-church, I warrant you—Why, the idea of being cheated 
in such a way, would scare a Santon*out of his t rance^ —What 
dress will you wear?"' 

“ My own, to bo sure," said tho divine, starting from his 
reverie. 

“Truo, thou art right again — they may want to knit tho 
knot on the spot, and who would bo married by a pSlTOlTm 
masquerade ?—Wo go to tho entertainment though—it is a 
dono thing." 

Tho clergyman assented, provided ho should receive au 
invitation ; and as that was found at tho Manse, ho hail no 
excuse for redacting, even if lie had seemed to desire one. 

[Mahommodon hermit or outlnuiAst.) 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 
fortune's frolics. 

nin OD the ««, 
Thk Provoked Husband 

may render it illicit f or , w 'exactly token wLltl ' 

lerouH foTnUin'of' S^Ron^'l' h-^ prol"**?' /I* thc 
•emation; especially, M , t was j j .P™. 1 ''™' 1 *• Wrongest 

ts^s^ssss^ 

W as ftfS-SEs “-i™ 1 - 

seated by Mr. Meiklewlmm n>.«i n 7? 1 V t * ,en,l S ton » re I>re- 

nity, a* favourable, though more V?» I e’" J WhU ° ?7‘ 
Reverend Mr. Simon fW^riv r 21 ^ V ,e l )cnjon of the 
service in her power b ’ U '*» "ffer any 

have different occasion h r V ’ '“"/"‘S’ that ,1C might 

search out Ihe ddiZ,^ hi 7™°?’ dcchuctl hi ° offer to 
while to the care oftlieTWtnr l" 10I, {. IC ha<1 keen wounded ; 
flesh-wound in thf«S^2t» * 8U ! Jcctc( ! the cure of a smart 

temple j and! vcyT^l wt Itl't; “*•<* ™ “c 

the Doctor, in L anx ^ for ^ ^ ° D °«»sion. 

a month’s course of the waten/if ho en J olne<1 him 

of a complete and p^TteSv L* ?" ”"«? 

von. xvn. ™ Wot,lln g so frequent, he 
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could assure his lordship, as the opening of ncatrisod wounds ; 
ami t lie waters of St. Honan’s spring being, according to Dr. 
Qnacklcbcn, a remedy for all the troubles which flesh is heir ' 
to, could not fail to equal those of Barege, in facilitating the 
discharge of all splinter s or ext raneou s matter, which a bullet 
may chance to imiorporiitc with the human frame, to its great 
annoyance. For ntT"was wont to say, that although ho could 
not declare the waters which he patronis ed to be an absolute 
panjthiirmacon, yet he would with word and peu maintain, 
that lliey possessed the principal virtues of the most celebrated 
medicinal springs in the known world. In short, tho love of 
Alpheus for Arethusa was a mere jest, compared to that which 
the Doctor entertained for his favourite fountain. 

The new and noble guest, whose arrival so much illustrated 
these scenes of convalescence and of gnicty, was not at first seen 
so much at th e ordina ry, and other places of public resort, jus 
had been the ho]*T~if the worthy comjiany assembled His 
health and his wound proved an excuse for making his visits to 
tho society few and far hot ween. 

But when ho did appear, his manners and person were in¬ 
finitely captivating ; and oven the carnation-coloured silk hand¬ 
kerchief, which suspended his wounded arm, together with tho 
paleness and htpguo r which loss of blood had left on his hand¬ 
some and open countenance, gave a grace to tho whole person, 
which many of the ladies declared irresistible. All contended 
for his notice, nttmeted at once by his aflhbility, and pique d by 
tho calm and easy n ouchalan co with wllTPh it seemed'to bo 
blended. Tho scheming and selfish Mowbray, tho coareo- 
muidcd and brutal Sir Bingo, accustomed to consider them- 
solves, and to l>o coiusidcred, as tho first men of tho party, sunk 
into cum|>arativo insignificance. But chiefly Lady Peualopo 
threw out the captivations of her wit and her literature; whilo 
Lady Binks, trusting to her natural charms, endeavoured 
cqunlly to attract his notico. Tho other nymphs of tho Spa 
held a little back, upon thp principle of that politeness, which, 
at continental hunting parties, affords tho first shot at a fine 
pieco of game to tho person of tho highest rank present; but 
the thought th robb ed in many a fair bosom, that thoir ladyships 
might miss their aim, in spite of tho advantages thus allowed 
them, and that thero might then bo room for less exalted, but 
porhaja not loss skilful rnarkawomen, to try their chonoo. 
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hut while the Earl thus withdrew from public society it was 
necessary, at least natural, that he should choose some one with 
whom to share the solitude of his own apartment; and Mow- 
bray superjor in rank to the half-pay whisky-drinking Captain 
MacTurk—in dash to \\ mterblossom, who was broken down 
and turned twaddler—and in tact and sense to Sir Bingo Binks 
—easily manmuvred himself into his lordship’s more intimate 
society ; and internally thanking the honest footiad, whose 
bullet had been the indirect means of secluding his intended 
victim from all society but his own, he gradually began to feel 
the way, and prove the strength of his antagonist, at the 
various games of skill and hazard which he introduced, appa¬ 
rently with the sole purpose of relieving the tedium of a sick- 
eharnl>er. 

Meiklcwham, who felt, or alTected, the greatest possible in¬ 
terest in his patrons success, and who watched every oppor¬ 
tunity to inquire how his schemes advanced, received at first 
such favourable accounts as made him grin from ear to ear, mb 
his hands and chuckle forth such bursts of glee as only the 
success of triumphant rogygjy could have extorted from him 
Mowbray looked grave, however, and checked TuTmirth 

There was something in it after all," he said, “ that he 
coul»l no t perfectly understand. Etheriiigton, a used hand— 

a bahy 8, arP—UP *° CVCiyUlil,g ’ an<l > et he ,ost his money like 

"' h “ t t, .' e , ' ,a _ tt . er h° w *'C loses it, so you win it like a 
man ? said his legal friend and adviser. 

“ Why, hang it, I cannot tell,” replied Mowbray—“ were it 
not that I think he has scarce the impudence to propose such 
a thing to succeed, curse me but I should think he was coining 
the old soldier over me, and keeping up his game.—But no—he 
can scarce have the impudence to think of that.—I find how- 

ever, that he has done Wolverine—cleaned out poor Tom_ 

though lorn wrote to me the precise contrary, yet the truth 
has since come out—Well, I shall avenge him for I sec his 
lordship is to be lmd as well as other folks.” 

Weel Mr. Mowbray,” said the lawyer, in a tone of affected 
sympathy, ye ken your own ways lxwb-b.it the heavens will 
bless a moderate mind. I would not like to sec you ruin this 
poor lad, fundUus that is to say, out and out.—To lose some 
ol the ready will do him no great harm, and maybe give him 
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a lesson he may he the better of as long as he lives—but I wad 
not, us an honest man, wish yon to go deeper—you should^ 
spare the lad, Mr. Mowbray.” 

“Who sjrnrcd mt y Meiklewlmm ?" said Mowbray, with a 
look and tone of deep emphasis—“ No, no—he must go through 
the mill—money and money’s worth.—His seat is called Oaken- 
dale—think of that, Mick—Oakendale ! Oh, name of thrice 
happy augury !—Speak not of mercy, Mick—the squirrels of 
Oakendale must be dismounted, anil learn to go a-foot.—What 
mercy can the wandering lord of Troy expect among the Greeks 1 
—The Greeks !—I am a very Suliote—the bravest of Greeks. 


/ 


• I think not of pity, I think not of fear. 

Ho neither must know who would sene the Viricr.' 


And necessity, Mick,” he concluded, with n tone something 
altered, “ necessity is :ia u nrelenti ng a leader ns any Vizier or 
Pacha, whom Scanderbeg ever fought with, or Byron has sung.” 

Meiklcwham echoed his patron’s ejaculation with a sound 
betwixt a whine, a chuckle, and a groan; the first licing de¬ 
signed to express his pretended pity for the destined victim ; 
the second his sympathy with his patron’s prospects of success; 
and the third being a whistle a^Unonitgiy of the dangerous 
courses through which his object was to be pursued. 

Suliote as he boasted himself, Mowbray had, soon after this 
conversation, some reason to admit that, 

“ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug ol war.'' 

The light skirmishing betwixt the parties was ended, and the 
serious battle commenced with some caution on cither side ; 
each perhaps desirous of being master of his opponent’s system 
of tactics, before exjutsing his own. Piquet, the most beautiful 
game at which a man can make sacrifice of his fortune, was * 
one with which Mowbray had, for his misfortune perhaps, been 
accounted, from an early ago, a groat proficient, and in which 
the Earl of Ethcrington, with less experience, proved no novice. 
They now played for such stakes as Mowbray’s state of for tun o 
rendered considerable to him, though his antagonist appeared 
not to regard the amount. And thoy played with various suo- 
cess; for, though Mowbray at times returned with a smile of 
ooufidoncc tho inquiring looks of his friend Meiklewham, there 
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^ were other occasions on which he seemed to evade them, as if 
.his own had a sad confession to make in reply. 

These alternations, though frequent, did not occupy, after all 
many days; for Mowbray, a friend of all hours, spent much of 
Ins tune in Lord Etheriugton’s apartment, and these few days 
were days of battle. In the meantime, as his lordship was now 
sufficiently recovered to join the party at Shaws Castle, and 
Miss Mowbray's health being announced as restored, that pro 
jK-sal was renewed, with the addition of a dramatic entertain¬ 
ment, the nature of which we shall afterwards have occasion to 
explain. Cards were anew issued to all those who had been 
formerly included in the invitation, and of course to Mr Touch¬ 
wood, as formerly a resident at the Well, and now in the neigh- 
bourhood; it being previously agreed among the ladies, that a 
flabob though sometimes a diugyor damaged commodity, was 
not to be rashly or unnecessarily neglected. As to the parson, 
he had been asked, of course, as an old acquaintance of the 
Mowbray house, not to be left out when the friends of the 
family were invited on a great scale ; but his habits were well 
known, and it was no more expected that he would leave his 
manse on such an occasion, than that the kirk should loosen itself 
from its foundations. 

ft was after these arrangements hail been made, that the 
Laird of St. Ronan’s suddenly entered Meiklowham’s private 
apartment with looks of exultation. The worthy scribe turned 
his spectacled nose towards his patron, and holding in one hand 
the bunch of jiapcra which he had just been pcmsijig, and in 
the other the tape with which lie was about to tic them up 
again susjicuded that operation to await with open eyes and 
cars the communication of Mowbray. 

“I,have done him!” he said, exultingly, yet in a tone of 
voice lowered almost to a whisper; “ capo ted his lordship for 
this bout—doubled my capital, Mick, amT^omething more— 
Hush, don t interrupt me—wo must think of Clara now—sho 
must share the sunshine, should it provo hut a blink beforo a 
storm.—You know, Mick, these two d—si women, Ladv Pene- 
ope and the Binks have settled that they will have something 
like a bal pari on this occasion, a sort of theatrical exhibition^ 
and that those who like it shall be dressed in character—I 
know their mcanmg-they think Clara has no dress fit for such 
foolery, and so they hope . pr . L i jm- her: Lady Pen. with her 
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old-fashioned ill-set diamonds, and my Lady Binks, with the f 
new-fashioned finer)’ which she .saopt her character for. But 

Clara shan’t be home down so, by-! I got that affected 

slut, Lady Binks’s maid, to tell me what her mistress had set 
her mind on, and she is to wea* a Grecian habit, forsooth, like 
one of Will Allan’s Eastern subjects.—But here’s the tv ,])— 
there is only one shawl for sale in Edinburgh that is worth 
showing off in, and that is at the Gallery of Fashion.—Now, 
Mick, my friend, that shawl must be had for Clara, with tho 
other tr ank-nip s of muslin, and lace, and so forth, which you 
will find marked in the paper there.—Send instantly and secure 
it, for, as Lady Binks writes by to-morrow’s post, your order 
can go by to-night’s mail—There is a note for £100.” 

From a mechanical habit of never refusing anything, Moikle- 
wliam readily took tho note, but having looked at it through 
his spectacles, he continued to hold it in his hand as he remon¬ 
strated with his patron.—“ This is a’ very kindly meant, St 
TTffimn’s—very kindly meant; and I wad be the last to shy that 
Miss Clara does not merit respect and kindness at your hand ; 
but I doubt mickle if she wad care a bodlo for tliao bmw 
things. Yo ken yourecll, she seldom alters her fashions. Od, 
she thinks her riding-habit dress enough for ony company ; and 
if you were ganging by good looks, so it is—if she had a thought 
tnair colour, poor dear.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mowbray impatiently, “ let me olono to 
reconcile a woman ami a fine dress." 

“ To be sure, ye ken best," said the writer; “ but, after a', 
now, wad it no be better to lay by this hundred pound in Tam 
. Turnpenny’s, in case tho young lady should want it afterhand, 
just for a sair foot?" 

“ You ore a fool, Mick; what signifies healing a soro foot 
when there will bo a broken heart in tho easel—No, no—got 
tho things as I desire you—wo will blaze them down for ono day 
at least; perhaps it will be the beginning of a proj>cr dash.” 

“ Weel, wool, I wish it may bo so,” answered Meiklowham ; 
“ but this young Earl—hao yo found tho weak point l—Can ye 
get a dec crnitu ro against him, with expenses l—that is the 
question.' ,, 

“ I wish I could answer it," said Mowbray thoughtfully.-— 

“ Confound tho fellow—ho is a cut above mo in rank and in 
society too—belongs to the great clubs, and is in with tho Super 
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‘ J ativ ’« s a,ld l uaccessible s, and all that sort of folk.—My training 
has been a peg JoWcr—but, hang it, there are better dogs bred 

in the kennel than in the parlour. I am up to him, I think_ 

at least I will soou know, Mick, whether I am or no, and that 
is always one comfort. Never mind—do you execute my com¬ 
mission and take care you name no names—I must save my 
little A bigai l s reputation.” y 

They parted, Meiklewham to execute his patron’s commission 
- ns patron to bring to the test those hopes, the uncertainty of 
vwnch lie could not disguise from his own sagacity. 

Trusting to the continuance of his run of luck, Mowbray 
resolved to bring affairs to a crisis thdrTnnmrraing. Every- 
thing seemed in the outset to favour his pur,K,se. They had 

hc- 1 m mf C rf Cr l" L ? r<1 , Etl, cnngtou’s apartments—his state of 
health interfered with the circulation of the bottle, and a drizzly 

autumnal evening rendered walking disagreeable, even had they 
gone no farther than the private stable where Lord Etherin»- 
ton s horses were kept, under the care of a groom of superior 

h T natun ? lly ’ al,nost ••cccssaruy, resorted to as 
Uic only alternative for helping away the evening, and piquet 
was, as formerly, chosen for the game — 

different tir8t Violently careless and in- 

IS” about 1,LS P' a y. suffenng advantages to escape him, of 

failed CavmdT" ° r ,nr,,d ' ,1C could 1,St have 

at ention nn U P brai(lc<l »>»»» with his in- 

attcntion, and proposed a deeper stake, in order to interest him 

Ihe young nobleman complied; and in the course of a few hands 

'JSJKZr » bCt;i "‘ C ?? h dee,,ly e,, 8 a S cd in waKIiTn^mHLpioL 

fltmg by the changes of fortune. These were so many, so varied 

fentri? ““°f I)C f t f d ’ ‘ hat the VCI 7 so »l« of the players scorned at' 
length centred in the event of the struggle; and, by dint of 

doubhng stakes, the accumulated sum of a thousand pounds and 

« r ? ,d °’ * ** «^kcd in the issue of the 

gume. So large a risk included all those funds which Mowbray 

commanded by his sister's kindness, and nearly all his previous 
winnings so to him the alternative was victory or ruin He 
could not hide Iils agitation, however desirous to do so lie 
drank wine to supply himself with courage-ho drank'wate? 
to cool his ogitatidn; and at length bent himself to play with 
^much care and attention as ho felt himself enabled to coin- 
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In the first part of the game their luck ap|>eare<l tolcmblj 
e(jual, ami the play of both befitting gam esters who had dared 
to place such a sum on the cast. Biit~a3~lt drew towards a f 
conclusion, fortune altogether deserted him who stood most in 
need of her favour, and Mowbray, with silent despair, saw his 
fate depend on a single trick, and that with every odds against 
him, for Lord Etherington was elder hand. But how can 
fortune's favour secure any oue who is not true to himself?— 
By an mfraction of the laws of the game, which could only have 
l»een expectJtHrom the veriest bungler that ever touched a card. 
Lord Etherington called a |>oint wiflidilt showing it, and, by the 
ordinary rule, Mowbray was entitled to count his own—and in 
the course of that and the next hand, gained the game and swept 
the stakes. Lord Etherington showed c hagrin and displeasure, 
and seemed to think that the rigour of the game had been more 
insisted ujkui than in courtesy it ought to have been, when men 
were playing for so small a stake. Mowbray did not understand 
this logic. A thousand jjoumls, ho said, were in his eyes no nut¬ 
shell ; the rules of piquet were insisted on by all but boys and 
women ; and, for his part,-tie bad rather not play at all than not 
play the game. 

“So it would seem, my dear Mowbray,”said the Earl; “for, 
on my soul, I never saw so di^ais.di^y » visage as thine during 
that unlucky game—it withdrew all myatTontion from my 
hand ; and I may safely say your rueful countenance has stood 
mo in a thousand pounds. If I could transfer thy long visa ge 
to canvas, 1 should havo both my revenge and my money; for 
a correct rcscmblanco would Ik? worth not a ]>cnny less than the 
original has cost me.” 

“ You arc welcome to your jest, my lord,” said Mowbray, 11 it 
has been well jmid for; and I will 6orvo you in ten thousand at 
the same rate. What say you ?" ho proceeded, taking up and 
shuttling the cards, “ will you do yourself more justice in another 
game?—Hcvenge, they say, is sweet." 

11 1 have no ap|>ctitc for it this ovening," said tho Earl gravoly; 

“ if I had, Mowbray, you might coino by tho worse. I do not 
always call a point without allowing it." 

14 Your lordship is out of humour with yourself for a blunder 
that might happen to any man—it was os much my good luck 
as a good hand would have been, and so Fortune bo praised." 

“ But what if with this Fortune had nought to do?" replied 
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Lord Etheringtoi, W hat if, sitting down with an honest 
• f * Uow anfl , a fneml llke yourself, Mowbray, a man should rather 
choose to lose his own money, which he could afford, than to 
win what it might distress his friend to part with ?” 

“Supping a ease so faroutof supi-osition, my lord," answered 
Mowbray, who fill the question ticklish—“ for, with submission 
the all egation is easily made, arnTTFCitally incapable of proof-! 

I should say, no one had a right to think for me in such a par¬ 
ticular, or to suppose that I played for a higher stake than was 
convenient.” 

“ A »' 1 thus your friend, l>oor devil," replied Lord Etl.eriiigtou, 
would lose his money, and run the risk of a quarrel into the 
hoot!—\\ e will try it another way—Supine this good-humoured- 
aud simple-niinded gamester had a favour of the deeiccst import 
to ft.sk of his friend, and judged it la tter to prefer his request to 
a winner than to a loser ?” 1 

“If this applies to me, my lord," replied Mowbray, “it Is 
uceeasary I should learn how I can oblige your lordship." 

1 hut is a word soon spoken, but so difficult to be recalled, 
that I am almost tempted to pause—but yet it must be said — 
Mowbray, you have a sister.” 

Mowbray started. I have indeed a sister, my lord , hut I 
can conceive no case in which her name can enter with propriety 
into our present discussion.” } 

“Again in the menacing mood!” said Lord Etherington, in 

cut ,nvTr ; “ 0W ,U ' re i8 a 1>rctt y fellow —he would first 

cut my throat for having won a thousand pounds from me, and 

then lor offering to make his sister a countess !” 

“ A countess, my lord ?” said Mowbray; “ you are but jesting . 

—you have never even seen Clara Mowbray.” 

T ^ AJ* . * , # may have seen her picture 

as Puff says m the Critic, or fallen in love with her from rumour 
—or, to save farther suppositions, as I see they render you im¬ 
patient, I may be satisfied with knowing that she is a beautiful 
and accomplished young lady, with a large fortune ” 

What Jortunc do you mean, my lord I” said Mowbray, recol- 

vW nf V M ' 3 “i™ !°T e da ' ,nS Wh,ch ’ accor<iin g to Meiklewhain’s 

*< W, f \ ! U ? JeC i 1,18 . 8 “ ter ,ui K ht "pm his pro^rty.— 
What estate!—there u nothing belongs to our family save 

these lands of St. Ronan s, or wliat is left of them ; and of these 

l am, my lord, an undoubted heir ofe ntail_i.» t .> sa eas ^ n •' 
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“Bo it so,’’said the Earl, ’‘lor I have no claim on your ^ 
mountain realms here, which are, doubtless, f 

-* renownM of old 

For knights, and squires, and barons bold 

my views respect a much richer, though lass romantic domain 
—a large manor, hight Nettlcwood. House old, but standing 
in the rmdO-flf such glorious oaks—three thousand acres ol 
land, arable, pasture, and woodland, exclusive of the two closes 
occupied by Widow Ilodge and Goodman Trampclod—mauorial 
rights — mines and minerals—and the devil knows how many 
good things beside, all lying in the vale ol Bever.” 

"And what has my sister to do with all this l" asked Mow¬ 
bray in great surprise. 

“ Nothing; but that it belongs to her when she becomes 
Countess of Etherington.” 

“ It is, then, your lordship’s pro|*crty already 1" 

“ No, by .love ! nor can it, unless your sister honours mo with 
her approbation of my suit,” replied the Earl. 

“ This is o sorer puzzle than one of Lady Penelope’s c harad es, 
my lord,” said Mr. Mowbray ; “ I must call in the assistance of 
the Reverend Mr. Chatterly.” 

“ You shall not need," said Lord Etherington ; “ I will give 
you the key, but listen to mo with imtienco.—You know that 
we nobles of England, less jealous of our sixteen quarters than 
those on the Continent, do not take scorn tfl jinc our decayed 
ermines with a little cloth of gold from the city? and my grand¬ 
father was lucky enough to get a wealthy wife, with a limi ting 
iwdigreo,—rather a singular cireuinstanco, considering that her 
father was a countryman of yours. She had n brother, how¬ 
ever, still more wealthy than herself, and who increased his 
fortuno by continuing to carry on the trade which had first en¬ 
riched his family. At length ho summed up his books, washed 
his hands of commerce, and retired to Nottlowood, to become a 
gentleman ; and hero my much respected gmml-unclo was seized 
with the rage of making himself a man of consequence, lie 
tried what marrying a woman of family would do; but ho soon 
found that, whatever ndvantago his family might derive from his 
doing so, his own condition was but little illustrated. Ho next 
resolved to bccomo a man of family himself. His father had 
left Scotland when very young, and bore, I blush to say, the 
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vulgar name of S crogie^ This hapless dissyllable my unde 
carried in person fothe herald office in Scotland ; but neither 
Lyon, nor Marchmont, nor Islay, nor Snowdon, neither herald-- 
nor pu rsuiva nt, would patronise Scrogie.—Scrogie !—there could 
nothing'll made out of it—so that my worthy relative had 
recourse to the surer side of the house, and began to found his 
dignity on his mother’s name of Mowbray. In this he was much 
more successful, and I believe some sly fellow stole f«»r him a 
slip from your own family tree. Mr. Mowbray of St. Honan s, 
which, I dare say, you have never missed. At anyrate, for his 
urgent and or, he got a handsome piece of parchment, bhizoned 
with a white lion for Mowbray, to be borne quarterly, with fhrec 
stunte d or scrog-bushcs for Scrogie, and became thenceforth .Mr. 
Scrogie Mowbray, or rather, as lie subscribed himself, Reginald 
(his former Christian name was Ronald) S. Mowbray. He had 
a son who most uudutifully laughed at all this, refused the 
honours of the high name of Mowbray, and insisted on retain¬ 
ing hLs father’s original a ppfllativi f of Scrogie, to the great annoy¬ 
ance of his said father’s ears, and damage of his temper." 

“Why, faith, betwixt the two," said Mowbray, “ I own I 
should have preferred my own name, and 1 think the old gentle¬ 
man’s taste rather better than the young one’s." 

“True; but both wifful, absurd originals, with a happy 
obstinacy of temper, whelTTer derived from Mowbray or Scrogie 
I know not, but which led them so often into opposition, that 
the offended father, Reginald S. Mowbray, turned his recusant 
son, Scrogie, fairly out of doors ; and the fellow would have 
paid for his plebeian spirit with a vengeance, had lie not found 
refuge with a "surviving partner of the original Scrogie of all, 
who still carried on the lucrative branch of traffic by which the 
family had been first cnrichczL I mention these particulars 
account, in so far as I can, for the singular predicament in which 
I now find myself placed.” 

“ Proceed, my lord," said Mr. Mowbray; “ there is no deny¬ 
ing the singularity of your story, and I presume you are quite 
serious in giving me such au extraordinary detail." 

Entirely so, upon my honour—and a most serious matter 
it is, you will presently find. When my worthy uncle, Mr. S. 
Mowbray (for I will not call him Scrogie even in the grave), 

—nature, everybody concluded he would T>e 
founcTto have di sinherit ed_hy son, the unfilial Scrogie, and so 
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far everybody was right— But it wtws also generally believed 
that he would settle tho estate on my father, Lord Etherington, f 
the son of his sister, and therein every one was wrong. For 
my excellent grand-uncle had pondered with himself, that the 
favoured name of Mowbray would take no advantage, and attain 
no additional elevation, if his estate of Nettlewood (otherwise 
called Mowbray Park) should descend to our family without any 
condition ; and with the assistance of a sharp attorney, he settled 
it on me, then a schoolboy, oh condition that 1 should, before 
attaining the age of twenty-five complete, bike unto myself in 
holy wedlock a young lady of good fame, of the name of Mow¬ 
bray, and, by preference, of the house of St. Honan's, should a 
damsel of that house exist.—Now my riddle is read.” 

“And a very extraordinary on© it is,” replied Mowbray, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Confess the truth,” said Lord Etherington, laying his hand 
on his shoulder; “you think the story will bear a grain of a 
scruple of doubt, if not a whole scruple itself I” 

“At least, my lord,” answered Mowbray, “your lordship will 
allow, that, being Miss Mowbray’s only near relation, and solo 
guardian, I may, without offence, pause upon a suit for her hand, 
made under such odd circumstances.” 

“If you have the least doubt cither respecting my rank or 
fortune, I can give, of course, tho most satisfactory references," 
said the Earl of Etherington. 

“ That I can easily believe, my lord,” said Mowbray ; “ nor 
do I in the least fear deception, where detection would be so 
easy. Your lordship’s proceedings towards me, too" (with a 
conscious glance at tho bills ho still held in his hand), “ havo, 

I admit, been such ns to intimate some such deep causo of 
interest as you have been pleased to state. But it seems strango 
that your lordship should havo permitted years to glido away, 
without so much os inquiring after tho young lady, who, I 
believe, is tho ©vly |K*rsou qualified, as your grand-tmcle’s will 
requires, with whom you can form an alliance. It appears to 
mo, that long beforo now, this matter ought to havo been 
investigated; and that, even now, it would have been more 
natural and moro decorous to have at least 6een my sister before 
proposing for her Iuimf ,r ^ 

44 On tho first point, my dear Mowbray," said Lord Ethering¬ 
ton, “I am free to own to you, that, without meaning youi 
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sister the least affront, I would have got rid of this clause if I 
could ; for every'iTiTtn would fain choose a wife for himself, and 
I feel in no hurry to marry at all. But the r ogue-la wyers, after 
taking fees, and keeping me in hand for years, have at length 
roundly told me the clause must lx; complied with, or Nettle- 
wood must have another master. So I thought it best to come 
down here in person in order to address the fair lady; but as 
accident has hitherto prevented my seeing her, and as I found 
in her brother a man who understands the world, I hope you 
will not think the worse ol me, that I have endeavoured in the 
outset to make you my friend. Truth is, I shall be twenty-five 
in the course of a month ; and without your favour, and the 
opportunities which only you can afford me, that seems a short 
time to wop and win a lady of Miss Mowbray’s merit." 

“ And what is the alternative if you do not form this pro¬ 
posed alliance, niy lord?” said Mowbray. 

“The beques t of my grand-uncle lapses," said the Earl, “and 
fair Nettlewood, with its old house, and older oaks, manorial 
rights, Hodge Trumpclod, and all, devolves on a certain cousin-, 
german of mine, whom Heaven of his mercy eoufound !" 

“ You have left yourself little time to prevent such an event, 
my lord, said Mowbray; “ but things being as I now see them, 
you shall have what interest I can give you in the affair.—We 
must stand, however, on more equal teruis, my lord—I will con¬ 
descend so far as to ;dlow it would liave been inconvenient for 
me ut this moment to have lost that game, but I cannot in the 
circumstances think of acting as if I had fairly won it. We 
must draw stakes, my lord.” 

‘ Not a word of that, if you really mean me kindly, my deal 
Mowbray. The blunder was a real one, for I was indeed think¬ 
ing, as you may supjme, on other things than the showing my 
point—All was fairly lost and won.—I hojx- I shall have opjior- 
tumties of offering rial services, which may i>crhapa give me some 
right to your partial regard—at present wc ar- on equal footing 
on all sides—perfectly no” 

“ If your lordship thinks so,” said Mowbray—and then pass- 
jiig rapidly to what he felt ho could say with more confidence— 

“ Indeed » ut “»y rate, no personal obligation to myself could pre¬ 
vent my doing my full duty as guardian to my sister." 

“ Unquestionably, I desire nothing else,” replied the Earl of 
Etheringion. 
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“ I must therefore understand that your lordship is quite 
serious in your proposal; and that it is not to be withdrawn, , 
even if, upon acquaintance with Miss Mowbray, you should not 
perhaps think her so deserving of your lordship's attentions as 
rej>ort may have spoken her.” 

“ Mr. Mowbray,” replied the Earl, “ the treaty between you 
and me shall be as definite as if I were a sovereign prince, 
demanding in marriage the sister of a neighbouring monarch, 
whom, according to royal etiquette, he neither has seen nor 
could see. I have been quite frank with you, and I have stated 
to you that my present motives for entering upon negotiation 
are notjj&sonnl, but t erritoria l; when I know Miss Mowbray, 

I have no doubt they will be otherwise. I have heard sho is 
beautiful." 

“ Something of the palest, my lord," answered Mowbray. 

“ A fine complexion is the first attraction which is lost in tho 
world of fashion, and that which it is easiest to replace.” 

“ Dispositions, my lord, may differ,” said Mowbray, “ without 
faults on cither side. I presume your lordship has inquired into 
my sister’s. .She is amiable, accomplished, sensible, and high- 
spirited ; but yet"- 

“ 1 understand you, Mr. Mowbray, and will s|tnro you tho 
pain of speaking out. I have heard Miss Mowbray is in somo 
resj*ccts—particular; to use a broader word—a little whimsical. 
—No matter. Sho will have the less to learn when sho becomes 
a countess, and a woman of fashion." 

“ Are you serious, my lord ?" said Mowbray. 

" I nin—and I will speak my mind still more plainly. I 
nave a good temper, and excellent spirits, and can endure n 
good deal of singularity in those I live with. I have no doubt 
your sister and I will live happily together—Ilut in case it should 
prove otherwise, arrangements may be uindc previously, which 
will' enable us in certain circumstances to livo happily apart. 
My own eatuto is large, ami Ncttlowood will bear dividing." 

“ Nay, then," said Mowbray, “ I havo little more to say 
—nothing indeed remains for inquiry, so far ns your lord- 
ship is concerned. But my sister must havo free liberty of 
choice—so far as I am concerned, your lordship's suit has my 
interest.” 

“ And I trust we may consider it as a dono thing!" 

M With Clara's approbation—certainly," answered Mowbray 
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“ I trust there is no chance of personal repngnnn.-o on tho 
young lady’s part?” said the young pi^r. 

“ 1 anticipate nothing of the kind, my lord,” answered Mow¬ 
bray, “ as I presume there is no reason for any ; but youa* 
iadics will be c apricious , and if Clara, after 1 have done and said 
all that a brother ought to do, should remain repugnant, there is 

a point m the exertion of my influence which it would he cruelty 
to pass." J 

The Earl of Etheriugton walked a turn through the apartment, 
then paused, and said in a grave and doubtful tone, “ In the 
meanwhile, I am bound, and the young lady is free, Mowbray. 
Is this quite lair ?” J 

“ It is what happens in every case, my lord, where a gentle¬ 
man proposes for a lady," answered Mowbray ; “ he must remain, 
of course, tsmnd by his oiler, until, within a reasonable time, it 
is accepted or rejected. It is not my fault that your lordship 
has declared your wishes to me, before ascertaining Clara’s in¬ 
clination.. But while as yet the matter is between ourselves- 
l make you welcome to draw hack if you think proper. Clara 
Mowbray needs not push fur a catch-match.” 

“ Nor do I desire,” said the young nobleman, “ any time to 
reconsider the resolution which I have confided to you. I am 
not in the least fearful that I shall change my mind on seeing 
your sister, and I am ready to stand by tho pro,>osal which I 
have made to you —If, however, you feel so extremely delicately 
on my account, he continued, “I can see and eve,, converse 

Z l ■ ? Iu | 'T bra y at of yours, without the necessity 

of being at all presented t<TBe?—The character which I have 
aS8Umc d in a manner obliges me to wear a mask.” 

“Certainly," said the Laird of St. Honan’s, “and I an, glad 

for both our aakes your lordship thinks of taking a little law 
upon thus occasion.” 

,, “,V h , aU ? r °. fit I,ot 1 l,i,, 8 h y ‘‘/’said the Earl; “my doom is 
fixwl before I start—but if this mode of managing the matter 
will save your conscience, I have no objection to it—it cannot 
consume much time, which is what I have to look to ” 

They then shook hands and parted, without any farther dis¬ 
course which could interest the reader 

Mowbray was glad to find himself alone, in order to think 
over what had happened, and to ascertain the state of his own 
mind, which at present was puzzling even to himself. He 
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could not but foci that much greater advantages of ever)' kind 
might accrue to himself and his family from the alliance of the 
wealthy young Earl, than could have been derived from any 
share of his s]>oils which he had proj>osed to gain by superior 
address iii play, or greater skill on t he turf. Pint his pride was 
hurt when he recollected that he had plaPTd himself entirely in 
Lord Etherington's power ; and the escape from absolute ruin 
which he had made, solely by the sufferance of his opponent, 
had nothing in it consolatory to his wounded feelings. He was 
lowered in his own eyes, when he recollected how completely 
the proposed victim of his ingenuity had seen through his 
schemes, and only abstained from baffling them entirely, liecauso 
to do so suited besT~trmnn7own. There was a shade of suspi¬ 
cion, too, which he could not entirely tuuiiuvto from his mind. 
—What occasion had this young nobleman to preface, by the 
voluntary loss of a brace of thousands, a pro]x>sal which must 
have been acceptable in itself, without any such sacrifice? And 
why should he, after all, have been so eager to secure his acces¬ 
sion to the proposed alliance, before lie had ever seen the lady who 
was the object of it? However hurried for time, he might have 
waited the event at least of the entertainment at Shows Castle, 
at which Clam was necessarily obliged to make her appearance.’ 
—Yet such conduct, however unusual, was equally inconsistent 
with any s inister intentions ; Binco tho sacrifice of a largo sum 
of money, and The declaration of his views upon a portionless 
young lady of family, could scarcely be the prefaco to any unfair 
practice. So that. upon tho whole, Mowbray settled, that what 
was uncommon in the Earl’s conduct arose from tho hasty and 
eager disposition of a rich young Englishman, to whom money is 
of little consequence, and who is too headlong in pursuit of tho 
fnvourite plan of the moment, to proceed in the most rational or 
most ordinary manner. If, however, there should provo any¬ 
thing farther in the matter than ho could at present discover, 
Mowbmy promised himself that tho utmost c ircumsi>cction on his 
l>art could not fail to discover it, and that in lull time to prevent 
any ill consequences to his sister or himself. 

Immersed in such cogitations , he avoided tho inquisitive pre¬ 
sence of Mr. Mciklcwliam, wlio, as usual, had bccu watching for 
him to learn how matters wero going on j and although it wjis 
now late, he mounted his horse, and rodo hastily to Shaws Castle. 
On the way, he deliberated with himself whether to mention to 
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Ins sister the application which had been made to him in order 

' « P^ ;ir e her to recede the young Earl, ns a suitor, favoured 

ter l f * approbation. “ But no, no, no such was 

hJLFlh t ‘I C ° n l t ! n,,,,atlon - “ Shc »•»take it into her 

head that his thought# were bent le.vs upon having her for a 

Countess than on obtaining possession of his grand-uncle’s estate 

“ US [ kce P < * IIKt- ' co,,du ded he, “ until her personal appear¬ 
ance and accomplishments may appear at least to have some 

" t'Z™" 1 ""! cko,cc -. We ,nust ^ nothing till this blessed 
entertainment has been given ami received ” 


CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 


A LETTER. 

“ Hxa ho 80 long held out with me untired, 

And stops he now for breath ?—Woll—Be it so." 

ItlCIlAKD III. 

Alownnsy had no sooner left the Earl’s apartment, than the 
“‘‘f “ mn ™* uccd epwtle to a friend and associate, which we 
by before the readerTHTbest calculated to illustrate the views 
and motives of the writer It was addressed to Captain }eky5 

" .the — regiment of Guards, at the Green Dragon Harro¬ 
gate, and was of the following tenor:_ ° ’ 

“ Deak IIauky, 

“ I have expected you here these ten days past anxiouslv a* 
ever man was looked for; and have now to'dnirge’your absJnce 
as high treason to your sworn allegiance. Surely you do not 

foTin ? C ’ ‘ k | C " nC ° f ^ U,> ° ,eo ' J ' 8 monarchy, to grumble 

or al y ° Ur gr ? tness were of your own makiim 

or as if I had picked you out of the whole of St. James’s cofi& 

^“Ill^adc-^d, for your sake, forsooth, not for niv 
ow n ? IVlicreforeTISrasWe all your own proper business be i't 

hh, or V* 0 P ,uddn S of pigeons, and instantly 
rcjmr to this place, where I may speedily want your assistance 

“ a YL at ’ ?" Pi W !' 7, U,0ht “^Mgent of friends and 
’vol xviP C< alrca,ly ’ and tbat when it might have 
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done me v A..in|n ^'s service. Know tlmt I liavc had an affaii 
since I came hither—have pot hurt myself, and have nearly shot 
my friend ; and if 1 had. I might have l>ecn hanged for it, for 
want of Harry Jekyl to bear witness in my favour. I was so 
far on my road to this place, when, not choosing, for certain 
reasons, to pass through the old village, I struck hy a footpath 
into the woods which sejiaratc it from the new Spa, leaving 
my carriage and people to go the carriage-way. I had not 
walked half a mile when I heard the footsteps of some one be¬ 
hind. and looking round, what should I liehold but the face in 
the world which I most cordially hate and abhor-— I mean that 
which stands on the shoulders of my ri£fd trusty and well- 
In-loved cousin and counsellor, Saint Francis, lie seemed as 
much confounded as I was at our unex|iectcd meeting; and it 
was a minute ere he found breath to demand what I did in 
Scotland, contrary to my promise, as he was pleased to express 
it. I retaliated , and charged him with Wing here, in contradic¬ 
tion to his. lie justified, and said lie had only coiuc down upon 
the express information that 1 was upon my road to St. Honan’s. 
Now, Harry, how the devil should ho have known this, hadst 
thou been quite faithful ? for I am sure, to no car but thine own 
did I breathe a whisper of my puri*ose.—Next, with the insolent 
assumption of siqieriority, which he founds on what he calls the 
rectitude of his purjiosc, ho proposed we should both withdraw 
-from a neighbourhood into which wo could bring nothing but 
wretchedness.—I have told you lmw difficult it is to cope with 
the calm and resolute manner that the devil gifts him with on 
such occasions ; but I was determined lie should not carry tho 
day this time. I saw no chance for it, however, but to put my¬ 
self into a t owerin g passion, which, thank Heaven, I can always 
do on shorf n otice. I charged him with having imposed for¬ 
merly on my youth, and made himself judge of my rights and 
I accompanied my defianco with tho strongest terms of irony 
and contempt, as well as with demand of instant satisfaction. 
1 hail my travelling pistols with me (el pour cut ue), and, to my 
surprise, my gentleman was equally provided. For fair plays 
Kike I mado him take one of iny pistols—right Kuchonrittcra 
a brace of halls in each, but that circumstance I forgot. I would 
fain have argued tho matter a little longer ; but I thought at 
the time, anil think still, that tho best arguments which he and 
l can exchange must come from the point of the sword, or the 
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self. I know nJ . ail » i , ; h,,lk ol the business my- 

sstarsfya s st *•»«! 

tSv L: k r-** 

- -r n«wJ r.*■ ^Lrtr n kuna 

ever you look for good at my hand. ' ° ’ ^ “ 

A good player, Harry, always studies to make the best of 
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Jyid cards—and so I have endeavoured to t urn uiy wound to 
some account ; and it lias given me the opportunity to secure f 
Monsieur le Frere in my interests. You may say, very truly, 
that it is of consequence to me to know tlie character of this 
new actor on tlie disordered scene of my adventures.—Know, 
then, lie is that most in congr uous of all monste rs—a Scotch 
Buck—how far from K ing L uck o f the season you may easily 
judge. Every point of national character is opposed to the pre¬ 
tensions of this luckless race, when they attempt to take on them 
a personage which is assumed with so much facility by their 
brethren of the Isle of Saints. They area shrewd people, indeed, 
but so destitute of case, grace, pl iabili ty of manners, and insinu¬ 
ation of address, that they eternally - seem to sutler actual misery 
in their attempts to look gay and careless. Then their pride 
heads Jhem Kick at one turn, their poverty at another, their 
podauicyjit a third, their mn\iv*n$e honit at a fourth ; and with 
so many obstacles to make them Kdt off the course, it is j>osi- 
tivoly impossible they should win the plate. No, Harry, it is 
the grave folk in Old England who Have to fear a Caledonian 
invasion—they will make no conquests in the world of fashion. 
Excellent bankers the Scots may be, for they arc eternally cal¬ 
culating how to add interest to principal;—good soldiers, for 
they are, if not such heroes as they would bo thought, as brave, 

I supi>ose, as their neighbours, and much more amenabl e to dis¬ 
cipline ;—lawyers they arc bom ; indeed every country gentle¬ 
man is bred one, and their patient ami crafty disposition enables 
them, in other lines, to submit to hardships which other natives 
could not bear, and avail themselves of advantages which others 
would let jutss under their no.sesunjtfaiLingly. But assuredly 
Heaven did not form the Caledonian for the guy world ; and his 
efforts at ease, grace, and gaiety, resemble only the clumsy j 
^gambols of the ass in the fable. Yet the Scot has his sphere • 
too (in his own country only), where the character which ho 
assumes is allowed to pass current. This Mowbray, now—this 
brother-in-law of mine—might do pretty well at a Northern 
Mooting, or the Leith races, where ho could give five minutes to 
the sj>ort of the day, and tho next half-hour to country politics, 
or to fanning; but it is scarce necessary to tell you, Harry, 
that this half fellowship will not pass on tho bettor side of the 
Tweed. 

“ Yet, for all I have told you, this trout was not .easily 
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IlTn ; l°\ Sh r U , d . 1 have r,,ade n " ,ch °f him, had lie not in 
" r'»^ tUde ° uortl,crn C0,Keit - entertained that notion 
ofmy being a good subject of plunder, which you had contrived 
(blessing on your contriving brain!) to iu^i.inat,. into him bv 
means of \\ olvcnnc lie commenced tbisImpTTul experiment 
and, a* you must have anticipated, caught a Tartar with a 
ongcancc. Of course, I used my victory ouly so far as to 

vet I , Ul |“ erest a< f >,,, P lisl,in e «ny principal object; and 
, or''' ^ntleman’s pride was so much injured in 

' u !e 1 neg0t 1 ,at,ou - ,hat ,lot a» the advantages which 

sub ,'e the r e *° “ S 'teg. 1 fanul J’> "ere able entirely to 
“ ' . cha ^!" nrisl „^ i'i-s defeat. He did gulp it 

, though, and we are friends and allies for the present at 

W-wr, as .o imluce 

Him with the wljoITof the strangely comj.licated tale The 
circumstance of the will it was necessary to communicate as 
u!° rd “'Z a , 8 “ ai ^ cut, y strong reason for urging my suit; and 

^KSiS3Si.“ hW “ e fur ,hc " r “ 0 " t *« " is <— 

“ You will observe, that I stand by no means secure - and 

c^nt uni° f Tt’* ro ' a PP eanu ,ce—a certain 

l : 7V v r than 1 dare *>r-I have perhaps 

Hulk\ tvl!k o T rc ! n,fcruanc0 of Clara he.^clf, or some 
k 0,1 her . Other’s part.—In a word—and let it be 

M ral8W th ° ,,CViI -ith-llarry Jekyl, 1 

thatllTv!!. 11,0 Ua ,V‘ rC of n, y fricn « 1 . I can assure you 

cornin S “ W T t ; 11 :l3 n " nc - ,ua 3' *» advanced by his 

comuig hither on duty. Here is a blockhead whom I already 

* Sl , r -, B,n "'° Bink *» with wbof n something may be .lone 

nerfe t !/ Zlll ,C ’ ‘ f"? h T* " orth "*"«• Tit iJonet is a 
pcnecymaanni^und when I came here lie was under Mowbray’s 

raining Hut the awkward Scot hail plucked half-a-dozen ■„ 

Wit . h r '‘“'r . prccaution ' tl,at t,ie baronet 

"W — 

‘ — -— l>y my life, 

11,18 Uln S° 1,31,1 n mighty pretty wife.’ 

A lovely woman, Harry-rathcr plump , and above the middle 
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Bize—quite your taste—A Juno in beauty, looking with such 
scorn on her husband, whom she despises and hates, and seem¬ 
ing, as if she could look so differently on any one whom she 
might like better, that, on my faith, ’twere sin not to give her 
occasion. If you please to venture your luck, either with the 
knight or the lady, you shall have fair play, and no interference 
—that is, provided you appear upon this summons ; for, other¬ 
wise, I may be so placed, that the affairs of the knight and the 
lady may fall under my own immediate c ognisan ce. And so, 
Harry, if you wish to profit by these hints, you had best make 
haste, ns well for your own concerns, as to assist me in mine. 

“ Yours, Harry, as you behave yourself, 

“ Etueuinoton." 



i 


Having finished this eloquent and instructive epistle, the 
young Earl demanded the attendance of his own vgjet, Solmea, 
whom he charged to put it into the post-ollicc without delay, 
and with his own hand. 


CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 


THEATRICALS. 


Tho play’s tho thing.—H amlet. 

The important day had now arrived, tho arrangements for 
which hail for some time occupied all tho conversation and 
thoughts of the good company at tho well of St. Ronan’s. To 
give it, at the same time, a degree of novelty and consequence, 
Lady Penelo|)C Penfeathor had long since suggested to Mr. 
Mowbray, that tho more gifted and accomplished part of tho 
guests might contribute to furnish out entertainment for the 
rest, by acting a few scenes of sorao popular drama ; an accom¬ 
plishment in which her self-conceit assured her that sho was 
peculiarly qualified to excel. Mr. Mowbray, who seemed on this 
occasion to havo thrown tho reins eutirely into her ladyship's 
hands, mado no objection to tho plan which sho proposed, 
excepting that tho old-fashioned hedges and walks of tho garden 
at Shaws Castle must necessarily ®TVU fbr HUlge and scenery, op 
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there was no time to fit up the old hall for the exhibition of the 
projH>sed theatricals.* But upon inquiry among the company, 
this plan was wrecked upon the ordinary shelve, to wit, the 
difficulty of finding performers who wonlcT consent to assume 
the lower characters of the drama. For the first parts there 
were candidates more than enough ; hut most of these were 
greatly too high-spirited to play the fool, except they were per 
rnitted to top the part. Then amongst the few unambitious 
underlings, who could be coaxed or cooled to undertake subor¬ 
dinate characters, there were^nTflTmyba^memories^ and short 
memories, and treacherous memories, that at length the plan 
was resigned in despair. 

A substitut e proposed by Lady Penelope was next considered. 
It was proposed to act what the Italians call a Comedy of Cha¬ 
racter ; that is, not an exact drama, in which the actors deliver 
what is set down for them by the author; but one in which, 
the plot having been previously fixed upon, and a few striking 
scenes adju sted, the actors are expected to supply the dialogue 
extempore, or, as Petnjchio^says, from their mother wit. This 
is an amusement winch affords much entertainment in Italy, 
particularly in the state of Venice, where the characters of their 
drama have been long since all previously fixed, and are handed 
down by tradition ; and this species of drama, though rather 
belonging to t he mask t han the theatre, Is distinguished by the 
name of Comipetliudclf Artc.+ But the shame faced character 
of Britons is still more alien from a species of display, where 
there is a constant aijd ext emporane ous demand for wit, or the 
sort of ready small-talk winch supplies its place, than from the 
regular exhibitions of the drama, where the author, standing 
responsible for language and sentiment, leaves to the |>ersonators 
of the scenes only the trouble of finding enunciation and actiouT 

But the ardent and active spirit of Lady Penelope, still 

* At Kilruddcry, the noble scat of I»rd Meath, in the county of Wick¬ 
low, there is a situation for private theatrical exhibitions in the open air, 
planted out with the evergreens which attse there in the most luxuriant 
magnificence. It has a wild and romantic effect, reminding ouc of tho 
scene in which Bottom r ehcarsM his pageant, with a green plot for a stage, 
and a ha wthor n break for a tiniig-rooni. 

t S err Air. William Stewart ICasc'k very interesting Letters fiorn tho 
North of Italy, Vol. ). Letter XXX., where this curious subject is treated 
with the information and precision which diatinguiah that accomplished 
author. 
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athirst after novelty, though baffled in her two first projects, 
brought forward a third, in which she was more successful. 
This was the proposal to combine a certain number, at least, 
of the guests, projicrly dressed for the occasion, as representing 
some well-known historical or dramatic characters, in a group, 
having reference to history, or to a scene of the drama. In 
this representation, which may be called playing a picture, 
action, even paidimji nical action, was not expected ; and all 
that was required ofthc performers was to throw themselves 
into such a group as might express a marked and striking |>oint 
of an easily remembered scene, but where the actors are nt a 
pause, and without either speech or motion. In this species 
of representation there was no tax, cither on the invention or 
memory of those who might undertake parts ; and, what recom¬ 
mended it still farther to the good company, there was no mnrked 
difference betwixt the hero and heroine of the group, and the 
leas distinguished characters by whom they were attended on 
the stage ; and every one who had confidence in a handsome 
shape and a becoming dress, might hope, though standing in not 
quite so broad and favourable a light ns the principal personages, 
to draw, nevertheless, a considerable |>ortion of attention and 
npplnuso. This motion, therefore, that the company, or such of 
them as might choose to appear projierly dressed for the occasion, 
should form themselves into one or more groups, which might 
bo renewed and varied as often as they pleased, was hailed and 
accepted as a bright idea, which assigned to every one a share 
of the ini|»ortanco attached to its probable, succoss. 

Mowbray, on his side, promised to contrive some arrangement 
which should se|iarate the actors in this mute drama from the 
spectators, and enable the former to vary the amusement by 
withdrawing themselves from the scene, and again appearing 
upon it under a different and new combination. This plnn of 
exhibition, whore fine clothes and affected attitudes supplied all 
draughts upon fancy or talent, was highly ugrecablo to most of 
the Indies present; and even Lady Binks, whoso discontent 
seemed proof against every effort that could be proj>osed to 
soothe it, a cquiesce d in the project, with perfect indifference 
indeed, but with something less of sullenncss than usual. 

It now only remained to ntftfiagBtho circulating library, 
for soino piece of sufficient colobritylo command attention, 
and which should 1m at the samo timo suited to the execution 
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of their project. Bell’s British Theatre, Miller’s Modem and 
9 Ancient Drama, and about twenty old volumes, in which stray 
tragedies and comedies were associated, like the passengers nfa 
mail-coach, without the least attempt at selection or arrangement 
were dll examined in the course of their researches. But Lady 
Penelope declared loftily and decidedly for Shakespeare, as the 
author whose immortal works were fresh in every one’s recollec¬ 
tion. Shakespeare was therefore chosen, and from his works 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream was selected, as the play which 
afforded the greatest variety of characters, and most scope of 
course for the intended representation. An active competition 
presently occurred among the greater part of the companv for 
such copies of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, or tho volume of 
Shakespeare containing it, as could l>c got in the neighbourhood ■ 
for, notwithstanding Lady Penelope’s declaration, that everyone' 
who could read had Shakespeare’s plays by heart, it appeared 
that such of his dramas as have not kept possession of the stage 
were very little known at St. Honan's, save among those people 
who are emphatically called readers. 

The adjustment of the parts was the first subject of considera¬ 
tion, so soon as those who intended to assume characters had 
refreshed their recollection on the subject of the piece Theseus 
was unanimously assigned to Mowbray, the giver of tlnTe,Cer¬ 
tain merit, and therefore justly entitled to represent the Duke 
of Athens. Tho costume of an Amazonian crest and plume a 
tuckcd^p vest, and a tight bu^m of sky-blue silk, buckled 
with diamonds reconciled Lady Biuks to the part of Hippolyta. 
lhe superior stature of Miss Mowbray to Lady Penelope made 
it necessary that the former should perform tho part of Helena, 
and her ladyship rest contented with the shrewUh character of 
Hermia. It was resolved to compliment the young Earl of 

iJiSSf 0 ! 1 , , b °, ,,art ° f which, however, his 

Lordship declined, and, preferring comedy to tragedy, refused 

to appear in any other character than that of the magnanimous 

I a " d t hc « ave , them such a humorous specirndTof his 
I aality in that part, that all were delighted at once with his 
condescension in assuming, and his skill i„ performing, tho 
presenter of P yramu s. b ’ 

The part of fig^us was voted to Captain MacTurk, whose 
obstinacy in refusing to appear in any other than tho full 
Highland garb, had nearly disconcerted the wholo affair. At 
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length this obstacle was got over, on the authority of Cliilde r 
Harold, who remarks the similarity betwixt the Highland and 
Grecian costume;* and the company, disj>ensing with the 
difference of colour, voted the Captains variegated kilt, of the* 
MacTurk tartan, to be the kirtle of a Grecian mountaineer,— 
Egeus to be an Aniout, and Tho Captain to l>e Egeus. Chat- 
terly and the painter, walking gentlemen by profession, agreed 
to walk through the parts of Demetrius and Lysandcr, the two 
Athenian lovers ; and Mr. Winterblossom, loath and lazy, after 
many excuses, was bribed by Lady Penelope, with an antique, 
or supposed antique cameo, to play the part of Philoetratus, 
master of the revels, provided his jmiit would jwrifllt liTTirto 
remain so long upon the turf, which wife to be their stage. 

Muslin trowsers, adorned with spangles, a voluminous turban 
of silver gauze, and wings of the" same, together with an em¬ 
broidered slipper, converted at once Miss Digges into 01>eron, 
the King of Shadows, whose sovereign gravity, however, was 
somewhat indifferently represented by the silly gaiety of Miss 
in her Teens, and the uncontrolled delight which she felt in 
her fmo clothes. A younger sister represented Titania ; and two 
or three subordinateelyes were selected, among families attend¬ 
ing the salutifcro us fountain, who were easily ]>ersuaded to let 
their children figure in fino clothes at so ^ |vynil n an age, though 
they shook their head at Miss Digges and her pantaloons, and 
no less at tho liberal display of Lady Binks's right leg, with which 
the Amazonian garb gratified the public of St. Honan's. 

Dr. Quacklcbcn was applied to to play Wall, by tho assist¬ 
ance of such a wooden horse, or screen, as clothes aro usually 
dried ujHin ; the old Attorney stood for Lion ; and tho other 
characters of Bottom's drama were easily found among tho un¬ 
named frequenters of the Spring. Dressed rehearsals, and so 
forth, went merrily on—all voted there was a play lifted. 

But oven the Doctor's eloquence could not press Mrs. Blowei 
into the scheme, although she was particularly wanted to repre¬ 
sent Tliisbo. 

“ The Arnaults, or Albancjc,' nays Lord Byron, “struck mo by their 
resemblance to the Highlanders of ScoUand, in dross, figure, and manner 
of living. Their very mountains seem Caledonian, but a milder climate. 
Tho kilt, though white, the spare, active form, theif dialect Celtic in the 
sound, and their hardy habits, all carried me back to Morren."— NoU$ to 
the Second Chapter of ChihU Harotifs Pilyrivuiyc. 
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“ Truth is," she replied, “ I dinua greatly like stage-plays. 
John Blower, honest man, as sailors are aye for some spree or 
another, wad take me auce to see ane Mrs. Siddons—I thought 
we should hae been crushed to death before we gat in—a’ no¬ 
things riven aff my back, forby the four lily-white shillings that 
it cost us—and then in came three frightsome carlines wi’ besoms, 
and they wad bewitch a sailor's wife—I was long eneugh there 

and out I wad be, and out John Blower gat me, but wi’ nae 
sma fight and fend.—My Lady Penelope Penfitter, :uid the great 
folk, may just take it as they like ; but in my mind, Dr. Cackle- 
hen, it’s a mere bl asphem y for folk to gar themselves look other¬ 
wise than their Maker made them; and then the changing the 
name which was given them at baptism, is, I think, an awful 
falling away from our vows; and though Thisby, which I take 
to l^e Greek for Tibbie, may be a very good name, yet Margaret 
was I christened, and Margaret will I die.” 

“ You mistake the matter entirely, my dear Mrs. Blower," 
said the Doctor; “there Is nothing serious intended — a mere 
liUtccbo —just a divertissement to cheer the spirits, and assist the 
effect ol the waters—cheerfulness is a great p romot er of health.” 

“ Dinna tell me o’ health, Dr. Kittlcpin !-^Th it be for the 
puir body M'Durk’s health to major aliout in the tartans like a 
tobacconist’s sign in a frosty morning, wi' his j»oor wizened 
houghs as blue as a blawart I —wcel I wot he is a humbling 
spectacle. Or can it gio ony body health or pleasure either to 
see your ainsell, Doctor, ganging about wi’ a claise screen tied 
to your back, covered wi’ paper, and painted like a shine and 
lime wa’ ?—I’ll gang to see nane of their vanities, Dr. Kittle- 
hen ; and if there is nao other decent l>ody to take care o’ me, 
as I dinna like to sit a haill afternoon by mysell, I’ll e’en gue 
doun to Mr. Sowerbrowst the maltster’s—he is a pleasant sensible 
man, and a sensible man in the world, and his sister’s a very 
decent woman.” J 


“Confound Sowerbrowst,” thought the Doctor; “ if I had 
guessed he was to come across me thus, ho should not have 
got the better of his dyspepsy so early.—My dear Mrs. Blower " 
he continued, but aldu^T 77 * is a foolish affair enough, I must 
confess ; but every person of style and fashion at the Well has 
settled to attend this exhibition ; there has been nothing elso 
talked of for this mouth through the whole country, and it will 
1» a year before it is forgotten. And I would have you con- 
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aider how ill it will look, my <lcar Mrs. Blower, to stay away— 
nobody " ill believe you had a card —no, not though you were 
to hang it round your neck like a Iabe^ round a vial of tincture, 
Mrs. Blower.” 

“ If ye thought that, Doctor Kickherben,” said the widow, 
alarmed at the idea of losing caste, “ I wad e’en gang to the 
show, like other folk ; sinful ami shameful if it be, let them that 
make the sin bear the shame. But then I will put on nunc of 
their Popish disguises—me that has lived in North Leith, baith 
wife and lass, for I shanna say how inony years, and has a cha¬ 
racter to keep up baith with saint and sinner.—And then, wha’s 
to take care of me, since you are gnun to mako a lime-and-stane 
wa' of yoursell, Doctor Kiekinbcn 1” 

“ My dear Mrs. Blower, if such is your determination, I will 
not make a wall of myself. Her ladyship must consider my 
profession—she must understand it is my function to look after 
my patients, in preference to all the stage-plays in this world— 
and to attend on a case like yours, Mrs. Blower, it is my duty 
to sacrifice, were it called for, the whole drama from Shakespeare 
to O’Keefe." 

On hearing this magnanimous resolution, the widow’s heart 
was greatly cheered ; for, in fact, she might probably havo con¬ 
sidered the Doctor’s perseverance in the plan, of which sho had 
expressed such high disapprobation, as little less than a symptom 
of absolute defection froftrlris allegiance. By an accommodation, 
therefore, wMCTTsuitcd both parties, it was settled that the 
Doctor should attend his loving widow to Shaws Castle, witho ut 
ma»k or mantle ; and that tho painted screen should boTrans- 
ferred from Cuacklelien’s back to the broad shoulders of a brief¬ 
less liarristcr, well qualified for the part of Wall, sinco tho com¬ 
position of his skull might havo rivalled in solidity tho mortar 
and stone of the most approved builder. 

Wo must not pause to dilate upon tho vnrious labours of body 
and spirit which preceded lho intervening space, betwixt tho 
settlement of this gay scliemo, and tho time appointed to carry 
ii into execution. Wo will not attempt to describe how the 
wealthy, by letter and by commissioners, urged their researches 
through tho stores of tho Gallery of Fashion for spccimous of 
Oriental finery—how they that wero scant of diamonds supplied 
their plactTwith paste and Bristol sloncs—how tho country 
dealers were drivciTfiflt of paticnco by tho domand for goods of 
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% which they hail never before heard the name—and, lastly, how 
« the busy lingers of the more economi cal damsels twisted hand¬ 
kerchiefs into turbans, and convertetTpelticoate iuto pantaloons, 
shafted and sewed, cut and clipped, and spoiled many a decent 
gown and petticoat, to produedisomething like a Grecian habit. 
Who can describe the wonders wrought by active needles and 
scissors, aided by thimbles and thread, upon silver gauze, and 
sprigged muslin 1 or who cau show how, if the fair nymphs of 
the Spring did not entirely succeed in attaining the desired re¬ 
semblance to heathen Greeks, they at least contrived to get rid 
of all similitudeChristians? 

Neither is it necessary to dwell upon the various schemes of 
conveyance which were resorted to, in order to transfer the 
h ' au mon.h of the Spa to the scene of revelry at Shaws Castle. 
These were as various as the fortun es and 'pretonsimw 0 f the 
owners; from the lordly cjjjjigle, with its outriders, to the 
humble taxed cart, nay, uutaxed cart, which conveyed the j>er- 
sonages of lesser rank. For the latter, indeed, the two post- 
chaises at the Inn seemed converted into hourly stages, so often 
did they come and go between the Hotel and the Castle—a glad 
day tor the p ostilio ns, and a day of martyrdom for the poor post 
horses ; so seldom "Is it that every department of any society, 
however constituted, can l>c injured or benefited by the same 
occurrence. 

Such, indeed, was the p enury of vehicular conveyance, that 
applications were made in liinmier mostTiuinble, oven to Meg 
Liods herself, entreating she would permit her old whiskey to 
•JMjfor 8 ' lch might have been the phrase) at St. Honan’s Well, 
for that <Lay only, and that upon good cause shown. But not 
lor sordid lucre would the undaunted spirit of Meg compound 
her feud wltlT her neighbours of the detested Well. “ Her 
carnage,” she briefly replied, “ was engaged for her ain guest 
anil the minister, and dcil anitlier body’s fit should gang intill’t. 
Let every herring lung by its ain head.” And, accordingly, at 
the duly appointed hour, c reaked fo rth the leathern convenience, 
m which, carefully scrcenedEy' Hie curtain from the gaze of the 
—py of the village, sat Nabob Touchwood, in the costume of an 
Indian merchant, or Shroff, as they are termed. The clergy¬ 
man would not, perhaps, have been so punctual, had not a sot 
of notes and messages from bis friend at the Cleikuin, ever fol¬ 
lowing each other as thick as the papers which decorate the 
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tail of a school-lioy's kite, kept him so continually on the alert / 
from daybreak till noon, that Mr. Touchwood found him com- f 
pletcly dressed ; and the whiskey was only delayed for about ten 
minutes tiefore the door of the manse, a space employed by Mr. 
Cargill in searching for his spectacles, which at hist were happily 
discovered npop his o wn nose. 

At length, seated by the side of his new friend, Mr. Cargill 
arrived safe at Sliaws Cattle, the gate of which mansion was 
surrounded by a screaming group of children, so extravagantly 
delighted at seeing the strange figures to whom each successive 
carriage gave birth, that even the stem brow and well-known 
voice of johnny Tirlsncck, th e bead le, though stationed in the 
court on express purpose, was not liquid to the task of control¬ 
ling them. These noisy,intruders, however, who, it was believed, 
were somewhat favoured by Clara Mowbray, were excluded from 
the court which opened before the house, by a couple of grooms 
or helpers armed with their whips, and could only salute, with 
their shrill and wondering hailing, the various personages as 
they passed down a short avenue lending from the exterior 
gate. 

The Clcikum nal>ob and the minister were greeted with shouts 
not the least clamorous; which the former merited by the ease 
with which he wore the white turban, and the latter, by the in¬ 
frequency of his appearance in public ; and l>oth, by the singular 
Association of a decent clergyman of the Church of Scotland, in 
a dress more old-fashioned than could now bo produced in the 
General Assembly, walking arm-in-arm, and seemingly in the 
most familiar terms, with a Parsec merchant. They stopped a 
moment at the gate of the courtyard to admire the front of the 
old mansion, which had been disturbed with so unusual a scene 
of gaiety. 

Sliaws Castle, though ro named, presented no appearance of 
defence ; and the present edifice had never been designed for 
more than the accommodatioTfoF a peaceful family, having a low, 
heavy front, loaded with some of that meretricio us omument, 
which, uniting, or rather confounding, the"Gothic and Grecian 
architecture, was much used during the reigns of James VI. of 
Scotland, and his unfortunate sou. The court formed o small 
square, two sides of which wore occupied by such buildings as 
were required for the family, and the third by tho stables, tho 
only part to which much attention had been paid, the present 
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* Mr. Mowbray having put them into excellent order. The fourth 

* side of the square was shut up by a screen wall, thiough which 
a door opened to the avenue ; tlie whole being a kind of structure 
which may be still found on those old Scottish properties, where 
a rage to render their [dace Parkjs h . as was at one time the pre¬ 
vailing phrase, has not induced the owners to pull down the ven¬ 
erable and sheltering a pondag es with which their wiser fathers 
had screened their mansion, and to lay the whole open to the 
keen north-east ; much alter the fashion of a spinster of fifty, 
who chills herself to gratify the public by an exposure of her thin 
red elbows, and s hrivell ed neck and 1 nisi mi. 

A double door, thrown hospitably open on the present occa¬ 
sion, admitted the company into a dark and low hall, where 
Mowbray himself, wearing the under dress of Theseus, but not 
having yet assumed his ducal cap and robes, stood to receive 
his guests with due courtesy, and to indicate to each the road 
allotted to him. Those who were to take a share in the repre¬ 
sentation of the morning were conducted to an old saloo n, 
destined for a green-room, and which communicated with a 
series of apartments on the right, hastily fitted with accommoda¬ 
tions for arranging and completing their toilet; while others, 
who took no part in the intended drama, were ushered to the 
•eft, into a large, unfurnished, and long disused dining parlour, 
where a sashed door opened into the gardens, crossed with yew 
and holly hedges, still trimmed and clipped by the old grey¬ 
headed ganleucr, upon~TTTose principles which a Dutchman 
thought worthy of commemorating in a d idactic poem upon the 
Am Tapi aria. —^ 

A little wilderness, surrounding a beautiful piece of the 
smoothest turf, and itself bounded by such high hedges as we 
have deseriT^T, had been selected as the stage most proper for 
the exhibition of the intended dramatic picture. It afforded 
many facilities; for a rising ^ank exactly in front was accom¬ 
modated with seats for the spectators, who had a complete view 
of the sylvan theatre, the bushes and shrubs having been cleared 
away, aimThe place supplied with a ternj>orary screen, which, 
being withdrawn by the domestics appointed for that purpose, 
was to serve for the rising of the curtain. A covered trellis. 
which passed through another part of the garden, and tofmL 
nated with a private door opening from the right wing of the 
building, seemed as if it had been planted on purpose for the 
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proposed exhibition, jus it served to give the personages of the ' 
drama a convenient ami secret access from the green-room to t 
the place of representation. Indeed, the dr amat is personae, at 
least those who adopted the management of'the matter, were 
induced, by so much convenience, to extend, in some measure, 
their original plan ; and, instead of one group, as had been at 
first proposed, they now found themselves able to exhibit to 
the good company a succession of three or four, selected and 
arranged from different parts of the drama ; thus giving some 
duration, as well as some variety, to the entertainment, hesidos 
the advantage of separating and contrasting the tragic and the 
comic scenes. 

After wandering about amongst the gardens, which contained 
little to interest any one, and endeavouring to recognise some 
characters, who, accommodating themselves to the humours of 
the day, had ventured to appear in the various disguises of 
bjiUad^ingers, p edlar s, shepherds, Highlanders, and so forth, 
the company began to draw together towards the spot where 
the seats prepared for them, and the screen drawn in front of 
the |x>sky stage, induced them to assemble, and excited expecta¬ 
tion, especially as a scroll in front of the caghyjado set forth, 
in the words of the play, “This green plot shfuTbe our stage, 
this 1 i nwthorn hraku^ our-tiring-house, and wo will do it in 
action. ,r ~X delay of about ten minutes began to excite some 
suppressed murmurs of imj»aticnce among tho audience, when 
the touch of Gow’s fiddle suddenly burst from a neighbouring 
hedge, behind which lie had established his littlo orchestra. 
All were of course silent, 

11 As through his dear strathspeys ho bore with Highland rage." 

And when ho changed his strain to an adagio, and suffered his 
music to dio away in tho plaint ive notes of Roslin Castle, tho 
echoes of the old walls weiej Hflw a long slumber, awakened 
by that enthusiastic burst of applause, with which the Scots 
usually received and rewarded their country's gifted minstrel. 

44 lie is his fathor’s own son,” said Touchwood to tho clergy¬ 
man, for both had gotten seats near about tho centre of the 
place of audience. 41 It is many a long year since I listened to 
old Neil at Inver, and, to say truth, spent a night with him 
over Atliole j jroso ; and I never expected to hear 

his match !U!7im in my lifetime. But stop—the curtain rises.” 
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> He S> W “ *“*»* wlthdiawn, and displayed Hernia 

,Helena, and their lover*, in attitudes corresjiouding to the scene 
of contusion occasioned by the error of Puck 

md "? Paiut « I'Syod their parte neither 
better nor won*. than a mateu r actors in general • and the best 

that could be said of them was, that they seemed more than half 
ashamed of their erotic dresses, and of ihe public gale 

Put against this untimely weakness Lady Penelope was 
guarded, by the strong shield of self-conceit She minced 

F^Tan^l tl n0 f W,tl f aU ' lu ‘ g thc s,i 6 ht appearance ZTlcr 
|>ersou, and the depredations which time had made on a com. 

tenance that had never been very much distinguished for beauty 

E2 4 t,1 ,° r ° f *■ “ dlug^r Jf 

, 1 " 11,0 sbllenness which was proper to the character of 

“3 

.nuch 

j-jssttlt s:z:.:, ssl'-sks 

:~:'i a»y«s£ir 

-=p.-ssia-ES 

Q 
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tenauce seemed to be that of deep sorrow and perplexity, belong- r 
ing to her part, over which wandered at times an air of irony/ 
or ridicule, as if she were secretly scorning the whole exhibition, 
and even herself for condescending to become part of it. Above 
all, a sense of bashfulness had cast upon her cheek a colour, 
which, though sufficiently slight, was more than her countenance 
was used to display; and when the spectators beheld, in the 
splendour and grace of a rich Oriental dress, her whom they had 
hitherto been accustomed to 6ee attired only in the most careless 
manner, they felt the additional charms of suq>riso and contrast; 
so that the bursts of applause which wexe volleycd towards the 
stage, might be said to 1 k> addressed to her'alone, and t<ju*j c_in 
sincerity with those which have l>ccn forced from an nudieuco 
by the most accomplished performer. 

“Oh, that puir Lady l'onelopo !’’ said honest Mrs. Blower, 
who, when her scruples against the exhibition were once got 
over, began to look upon it with particular interest,—“ I am 
really sorry for her puir face, for she gars it work like the sails 
of John Blower’s vcsshcl in a stiff breeze.—Oh, Doctor Cacklo- 
hen, dinna ye think sho wad need, if it wero possible, to rin 
ower her face wi’ a gusing iron, just to take the wninklea 
out o't ? ” 

“ flush, hush 1 my good dear Mrs. Blower," said the Doctor ; 

“ Lady Penelope is a woman of quality, and my patient, and 
such i>eoplo always act charmingly—you must understand there 
is no hissing at a private-theatre—Hem 1" 

u Yc may say what ye like, Doctor, but there is nao fulo liko 
an auld fule—To l>c sure, if sho was as young and beautiful as 
Miss Mowbray—licgh me, and I didna use to think her sao 
bonny neither—but dress—dress makes an unco diffcronco— 
That shawl o' hers—I dnur say tho liko o’t was ne’er seen in 
braid Scotland—It will be real Indian, I'so warrant" 

“ Real Indian !’’ said Mr. Touchwood, iu an accent of disdain, 
which rather disturbed Mrs. Blower's equanimity ,—“ why, what 
do you supposo it should be, madam 

“ I dinna ken, sir," said sho, edging somewhat nearer tho 
Doctor, not being altogether plcastxC as she afterwards allowed, 
with tho outlandish appearance und sharp tone of tho traveller; 
then pulling her own drapery round her shoulders, sho addod, 
courageously, " There arebmw shawls mado at Paisley, that yo 
will scaroo ken frao foreign." 
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V “? 0t ^°7. f aisle y shawls from Indian, madam'” said 
Vouch wood; Why, a blind man could tell by the slightest 
touch of his little finger. You shawl, now, is the handsomest 

1 S 6 — Bntam -“ d at stance I can teU it to be 

“ I'rShijpT 7 S t C . W ,* Cl !' e that WCMS «*>” “'d Sirs. Blower. 
“ It .wXT r °° k OU t . agau, » it>s a P erfect beauty.” 

vcUer «‘th stT, 02,e ; S*?.' ,7* C ° zie ’” contim,cd tho tra- 

rnt nf *i ' ‘ Sh ffs a t Surat to,(1 U1C > iu 1801, that it is made 
out of the inner coat of a goat ” 

"Of a sheep, sir, I am tin,.king ye mem, for goats has uao 


woo’." 


U 


>»»»?«! mUCh ° f , it ’ imle cd, madam; but you are to under- 

that t! 7ie r n V 1 * in "‘ OSt C ° at; a,,d then tLeir dyes — 
that Tozie now will keep its colour while there is a rag' of it 

“CafeS ‘ ‘"I m l c °? d ,^ - to their grandchildren.” 
And a very bohi,y colour iFBT^said the dame; “ something 

caThT^ °"' y “ th "" eht ral ' 1 — 1 "hat 

ul,n^ h ° C ° l0Ur “ i nUch adrairc<1 > madam," said Touchwood 
Z ° % r; v °“ a favourite topic; “ the Mussulmans say the 

mJL.” > V1 ‘ a ° f an elc l ,ha,,t aud the breast of the 

U j!L tr °, th ’ !,“ n ,as , WiBC M 1 was »" “id Mrs. Blower. 

madam, so called by the Moors (for the 

“ U B ? rt 0f ,>igeou ’ hc, d “cred among 

flood of Alf Unt V JCaU8 °/i y t,liuk , U djcd ita breaat the 

rt-ii Mfc 1 fiee th °y ^ closing tho scene. Mr 

Cargill, are you composing your sermon, my good friend or 
what can you lie thinking of?” ’ y U menU ’ or 

Mr. Cargill had, during tho whole scene, remained with his 
ejea fixed, in intent and anxious, although almost unconscious 
gaze, ujjou Clara Mowbray; and when the voice of his com¬ 
panion 8tar tlcd him out of his reverie, lie exclaimed “ Most 
lovely—most unhappy—yes— 1 must and will see her !" 

frid“ her? . rC,dlcd Tauchwo °d, too much accustomed to his 
friend s singularities to look for much reason or «„ • 

anything he said or did; “ Why, you E ZTZtaS 

to her too, if that will give you pleasure.—They say now " hb 

rS ' 7T B VS- VOiC f . t ° U Whi8pCr ’ “timt this Mowbray 

18 mincd - 1 800 uoth, "C like it. since he can dress out his 
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sister like a Begum. Did you ever see such a splendid 

shawl?” \ 

“ Dearly purchased splendour,” said Mr. Cargill, with a deep 
sigh ; “ I wish that the price be yet fully paid !" 

“ Very likely not,” said the traveller; “very likely it’s gono 
to tho book ; and for the price, I have known a thousand rupees 
given for such a shawl in the country.—But hush, hush, we aro 
to have another tune from Nathaniel—faith, and they aro with¬ 
drawing the screen — Well, they have some mercy—they do 
not let us wait long between the acts of their follies at least—I 
love a quick and rattling fire in these vanities—Folly walking 
a funeral pace, and clinking her bells to the time of a passing 
knell, makes sad work indeed.” 

" A strain of music, beginning slowly, and terminating in a 
light ami wild allegro, introduced on tho stago those delightful 
creatures of therfthest imagination that ever teemed with 
wonders, the Obcron and Titania of Shakespeare. iTio iijpiuv 
majesty of the captain of tho fairy band had no inapt repre¬ 
sentative in Miss Diggcs, whose modesty was not so great an 
intruder as to prevent her desire to present him in all his 
dignity, and she moved, conscious of the graceful turn of a pretty 
ankle, which, encircled with a string of pearls, and clothed in 
flesh-coloured silk, of the most cobweb texture, rose nbovo tho 
crimson sandal. Her jewelled tiaruj too, gave dignity to the 
frown with which the offended King of Shadows greeted his 
consort, as each cutercd upon tho scene at tho head of their 
several attendants. 

Tho restlessness of tho children hail been duly considered; 
and therefore, their i>art of tho exhibition had been contrived 
to represent dumb show, rather than a stationary picture. The 
little Queen of Elves was not inferior in action to her moody 
lord, and repaid, with a look of fcmalo impatience and scorn, 
tho haughty air which seemed to express his nullon greeting, 

“ 111 met by moonlight, proud TitanLu' 

Tho other children were, as usual, some clover and forward, 
Bomo loutish and awkward enough; but tho g ambol s of ^child¬ 
hood are butc to receive applause, paid, perhaps, with a mixturo 
of pity and envy, by those in advanced lifo; and besides, thero 
wero in tho company soveral fond papas and mammas, whoso 
clamorous approbation, though given apparently to tho whole 
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performers, was especially dedicated in their hearts to their own 
•ttle Jackies and Manas,-for Mar V , though the prettiest and 
mo.,t classical of Scottish names, is now unknown in the land 
The elves, therefore, played their frnli~danced a measure, and 
vanished with good approbation. —^ 

The anthmask, as it may be called, of Bottom, and his com- 
pany ofactors, next appeared on the stage, and a thunder of 
applause received the young Earl, who had, with infinite taste 
ami dexterity, transformed himself into the similitude of an 
Athenian clown; observing the Grecian costume, yet so judici¬ 
ously discriminated from the dress of the higher characters, as 
at once to fix the character of a thick-skinned mechanic on the 
wearer Touchwood, in particular, was loud in Ins approbation 
from which the correctness of the costume must be inferred • for 

!°"f ecnUemau, like many other critics, was indeed not 
\cry much distinguished for good taste, but had a capital 
memory for petty matters of fact; and while the most imprest 
sivo look or gesture of an actor might have failed to interests 

him would have censured most severely the fashion of a sleeve,/ 
or the colour of a O 

But the Earl of Ethenngton’s merits were not confined to his 
external appearance; for, had his better fortunes failed him 
his deserts, like those of Ilamlet, might have got him a fellow- 

a CTy t .° { p,ay ?"- r * l0 presented, though in dut.ibshow, 
Ml c0 “* ,t ° r f B l otto,a ’ th ° ^finite anmse^it of 

the onVnn-Ii CSpC V‘' l l y of . thosc who were well acquainted with 
°"F nal; and whcn , he was “translated" by Puck, ho bore 
the asss haul, his newly-acquired dignity, with an appearance 
of conscious graatne-vs, which made the metamorphosis, thoimh 
in itself sufficiently farcical , irresistibly comTc~Hc^Tterwards 
displayed the same h.mun* in his frolics ^th the fairies, and 
the intercourae which he held withTT^m. Cobweb, Mustard- 
seal, I ease-blossom, and the rest of Titauia’s cavaliers, who lost 
all command of their countenances at the gravity with which ho 
invited them to afford him the luxury of scra tching his hai 
jUtfiiiE Mowbray had also found a fitting reprc^Svelbr 
I uck in a queer-looking, small-eyed boy of the Aultoun of St 

H 1 - P T ctin ^ from his head like turrets 

c S2iic_aaimal peraonified^tTo 
merpr and mocking spirit of Hobgoblin with considerable power, 

80 tLat tbo fe' rou P bore ^“e resemblance to the well-known and 
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exquisite d el] neat ion of Puck by Sir Joshua, in the select colW 
tion of the Bard of Memory. It was, however, the ruin of tW 

L.'t. Honan s Iio)»in Goodfellow, who did no good afterwards,_ 

“paed an ill gate, - ’ as Mep Dods said, and “took on” with a 
party of strolling players. 

The entertainment closed with a grand parade of all the 
characters that had appeared, during which jfowTTray conolnded 
that the young lord himself, unremarked, might havo time 
enough to examine the outward form, at least, of his sister 
Clara, whom, in the pride of his heart, he could not help con- 
sidering superior in beauty, dressed as she now was, with every 
a ’vantage of art, even to the brilliant Amazon, Lady Binks. 
It is true, Mowbray was not a man to give preference to the 
intellectual expression of j>oor Clara’s features over the sultana- 
likc beauty of the haughty dame, which promised to an admirer 
all the vicissitudes that can be expressed by a countenance 
lovely m every change, and changing ns often ns an ardent and 

,1,s l K>sition » Hm ««l to constraint, and despising 
namumtion, should please to dictate. Yet, to do him justice, 
though lus preference was perhaps dictated more by fratgojal 
partiality than by purity of taste, hcTertainly, on the present 
occasion, felt the full extent of Clara’s superiority; and there 
was a proud smile on las lip, as, at the conclusion of tho 
divertiscnicnt, he asked the Earl how he had been pleased, 
lho rest of the performers had separated, and tho young lord 
remained on the stage, employed in disemba rking himself 
of his awkward ^vjsuv when Mowbray pul lliis question, to 
which, though general in terms, lie naturally gave a iiarticular 
meaning. 

“I could wear my ass’s head for ever," ho said, “on condi¬ 
tion my eyes were to bo so delightfully employed ns they 
havo been during tho last scene.—Mowbray, your sister is an 
angel I" ■ 

Have n care that that head-piece of yours has not perverted 
your taste, my lord,” said Mowbray. “ But why did you wear 
that disguise on your last apjieanuico I You should, I think, 
have been uncovered." 

“I am ashamed to answer you," said the Earl; “but truth 
is, first impressions aro of couscqucnco, and I thought I might 
do aa wisely not to appear beforo your sister, for tho first time. 
In the character of Bully Bottom." 
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“ Thcu you change your dress, my lord, for dinner, if we call 
I our luncheon l.y that name 1” said Mowbray. 

“ 1 am going to my room this instant for that very purpose ” 
replied the Earl. 

“ And I,” said Mowbray, “ must step in front and dismiss 
the audience; for I sec they are sitting gaping there, waiting 
for another scene." —— 

They parted upon this ; and Mowbray, as Duke Theseus, 
stepped before the screen, and announcing the conclusion of the 
dramatic pictures which they had had the honour to present 
before the ^rejupful,company, thanked the spectators for the 
very favourable reception which they had afforded;and intimated 
to them, that if they could amuse themselves by strolling for an 
hour among the gardens, a bell would summon to the house at 
the expiry of that time, when some refreshments would wait 
their acceptance. This annunciation was received with the ap¬ 
plause due to the Amphitryon ot) Von dine; and the guests, 
arising from before tin ? teuipunry theatre, dispersed through the 
gardens, which were of some extent, to seek for or create amuse¬ 
ment to themselves. The music greatly aided them in this lost 
purpose, and it was not long ere a dozen of couples and upwards 
were “ tripping it on the light fantastic toe” (T love a phrase 
thatja not ha ckneyed), to the tune of Monymu.sk. 

Other8~5ffolTcd through the grounds, meeting some quaint 
disguise at the end of every vjjjant alley, and communicating 
to others the surprise and amusement which they themselves 
were receiving. The scene, from the variety of dresses, tho 
freedom which it gave to tho display of humour amongst such 
us iiosscsricd uuy, and the general disposition to give and receive 
pleasure, rendered tho little ma^^jude more entertaining than 
othcre of the kind for which more ample and magnificent pre¬ 
parations have been made. There was also a singular and 
pleasing contrast between the f antastic funn y* who wandered 
through the gardens, and tho quiet scene itself, to which tho 
old cligt hedges, the formal distribution of the ground, aud tho 
a ntiquat& I appearance of one or two fountains and artificial 
cdfccadrar in which the naiads had been for the nonce compelled 
. rt ' su . nie *keir ancient TrSlics, gave an appearance - of unusual 
simplicity and seclusion, and which seemed rather to belong to 
the last than to the present generation. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 

PERPLEXITIES. 

For revel*, dances, masks, and merry hours, 

Fore-run fair Love, strewing hU way with flowers. 

Ix>VF.*S IjATIOCR LOST. 

Worthies, away—the scone begins to cloud. 

lllIDEM. 

Mr. Touchwood ami his inseparable friend, Mr. Cargill, 
wandered on amidst the pay groups wc have described, the 
former censuring with great scorn the frequent attempts which 
ho observed towards an imitation of the costume of the East, 
and appealing with self-complacence to his own superior repre¬ 
sentation, as lie greeted in Moorish and in Persic the several 
turban’d figures who passed his way ; while the clergyman, 
whoso mind seemed to labour with some weighty and important 
project, looked in every' direction for the fair representative of 
Helena, but in vain. At length he caught a glimpse of the 
meinorablo shawl, which had drawn fortli so learned a dis¬ 
cussion from his companion ; ami starting from Touchwood's 
side with a degree of anxious alertness totally foreign to his 
usual habits, he endeavoured to join the |>crson by whom it 
was worn. 

“By the Lord," said his companion, 41 the Doctor is besido 
himself!—the parson is mad !—the divine is out of his senses, 
that is clear ; and how the devil can ho, who scarce can find 
his road from the Cleikurn to his own manse, venturo himself 
unprotected into such a scene of confusion I—he might as well 
pretend to cross the Atlantic without a pilot—I must push off 
in chase of him, lest worse como of it.” 

But the traveller was prevented from executing his friendly 
purpose by a sort of crowd which came rushing down the alloy, 
the centro of which was occupied by Captain MacTurk, in tho 
very act of bullying two pseudo Highlanders, for having pro- 
sumed to lay aside their breeches before thoy had acquired the 
Gaelic language. The sounds of contempt and insult with 
which the genuine Celt was overwhelming tho unfortunate im¬ 
postors, were not, indeed, intelligible otherwise than from the 
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tone and manner of the speaker ■ lint these intimated so much 
displeasure, that the plaidcd forms whose unadvised choice of 
a disguise had provoked it—two raw lads from a certain great 
manufacturing town—heartily repented their temerity, and 
were in the act of seeking for the speediest exit from the 
gardens ; rather choosing to resign their share of the dinner, 
than to abide the farther conscqueuces that might follow from 
the displeasure of this Highland Termagant. 

Touchwood had scarcely extricated himself from this impedi¬ 
ment, and again commenced his researches after the clergyman, 
when his course was once more interrupted hy a sort of press- 
gang, headed by Sir Bingo Binks, who, in order to play his 
character of a drunken boatswain to the life, seemed certainly 
drunk enough, however little of a seaman. His cheer sounded 
more like a view-hollo than a hail, when, with a volley of such 
oaths as would have blown a whole fleet of the Bethel Union 
out of the water, he ordered Touchwood “ to come under his 
lee, and he d—d ; for, smash his old timlmrR, he must go to 
Bca again, for as weather-beaten a hulk as he was.” 

Touchwood answered instantly, “ To sea with all my heart, 
hut not with a ]and-lul»l>or for commander.—Hark ye, brother, do 
you know how much of a horse’s furniture belongs to a ship ? ” 

“ Come, none of your quizzing, my old buck,” said Sir Bingo 
—“ What the devil has a ship to do with horse’s furniture ?— 
Do you think we belong to the horse-marines?—ha! ha! I 
think you’re matched, brother.” 

“ Why, you son of a fresh water gudgeon,” replied the tra¬ 
veller, “ that never in your life sailed farther than the Isle of 
Dogs, do you pretend to play a sailor, and not know the bridle 
of the bow-line, and the saddle of the boltsprit, and the bit for 
the cable, and the girth to hoist the rigging, and the whip to 
serve for small tackle ?—There is a trick for you to find out 
an Abraminan, and save sixpence when lie begs of you as a dis¬ 
banded seaman.—Get along with you ! or the constable shall bo 
charged with the whole press-gang to man the workhouse." 

A general laugh arose at the detection of the swaggering 
boatswain ; aud all that the Baronet had for it was to sneak off 
saying, “ D—n the old quiz, who the devil thought to have 
heard so much slang from an old muslin nightcap ? ” 

Touchwood, being now an object of some attention, was 
followed by two or three stragglers, whom he endeavoured to 
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rid himself of tlie best way lie could, testifying an impatience 
a little inconsistent, with the decorum of his Oriental do- ( 
meanour, but which arose from his desire to rejoin his com¬ 
panion, and some apprehension of inconvenience which he 
feared Cargill might sustain during his absence. For, being in 
fact os good-natured a man as any in tho world, Mr. Touch- 
wood was at the same time one of the most conceited, and was 
very apt to suppose, that his presence, advice, and assistance, 
were of the mast indispensable consequence to those with 
whom he lived; and that not only on great emergencies, but 
even in the most ordinary occurrences of life. 

Meantime, Mr. Cargill, whom ho sought in vain, was, on his 
jmrt, anxiously keeping in sight of the beautiful Indian shawl, 
which served as a flag to announce to him the vessel which he 
held in chaso. At length ho approached so close as to say, in 
an anxious whisper, “ Miss Mowbray—Miss Mowbray—I must 
s|K*ak with you.” 

“And what would you have with Miss Mowbray?" said the 
fair wearer of the beautiful shawl, but without turning round 
her head. 

“I have a secret—an iiiqiortant secret, of which to mako 
you aware ; but it is not for this place.—Do not turn from mo I 
—Your happiness in this, and perhaps in tho next life, depends 
on your listening to mo.” 

The lady led tho way, as if to givo him an opportunity of 
shaking with her more privately, to one of thoso old-fashioned and 
deeply-embowered recesses, which are commonly found in such 
gardens as that of Sliaws Castle; and, with hor shawl wrapped 
around her head, so ns in somo degreo to conceal her features, 
sho stood before Mr. Cargill in tho doubtful light and shadow of 
a hugo platanus-trco, which formed tho canopy of tho arbour, 
and Bccmcd to await tho communication ho had promised. 

“ Rojjort says,” said the clergyman, Bpeaking in an eagor and 
hurried manner, yot with a low voico, and liko ono desirous of 
being heard by her whom ho addressed, and by no ono olso,— 

“ Report says that you arc about to be married.” 

“ And is report kind enough to 6ny to whom 1 ” answered tho 
lady, with a tono of indifference which seemed to astound hor 
interrogator. 

“ Young lady," ho answered, with a solemn voice, “ had this 
levity been sworn to mo, I could never havo believed it? Have 
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you forgot the circumstances in which you stand 1—Ilavo you 
forgotten that my promise of secrecy, sinful perhaps even in 
that degree, was but a conditional promise ?—or did you think 
that a being so sequestered as I am was already dead to tho 
world, even while he was walking upon its surface?—Know, 
young lady, that I am indeed dead to the pleasures ami the 
ordinary business of life, but I am even therefore the more alive 
to its duties.” 

“ Ul>on my honour, sir, unless you arc pleased to be more 
explicit, it is impossible for me either to answer or understand 
you," said the lady ; “you speak too seriously for a masquerndo 
pleasantry, and yet not clearly enough to make your earnest 
comprehensible.” 

‘Is this sullenncss. Miss Mowbray?” said the clergyman, 
with increased animation; “Is it levity?—Or is it alienation 
of mind ?—Even after a fever of the brain, we retain a recol¬ 
lection of the causes of our illness.—Come, you must and do 
understand ine, when I say that I will not consent to your 
committing a great crime to attain temporal wealth and rank, 
no, not to make you an empress. My path is a clear one ; and 
should I hear a whisper breathed of your alliance with this 
Earl, or whatever he may be, rely upon it, that I will withdraw 
the veil, and make your brother, your bridegroom, and the whole 
world, acquainted with the situation in which you stand, and 
the impossibility of your forming tho alliance which you propose 
to yourself, I am compelled to say, against tho laws of God 
and man. ” 

But, sir—sir," answered the huly, rather eagerly than 
anxiously, “you have not yet told me what business you have 
with my marriage, or what arguments you can bring against it.” 

“Madam,” replied Mr. Cargill, “in your present state of 
mind, and in such a scene as this, I cannot enter upon a topic 
for which the season is unfit, and you, I am sorry to say, are 
totally unprepared. It is enough that you know tho grounds 
on which you stand. At a fitter opportunity, I will, ;is it is 
my duty, lay before you the enormity of what you aro said to 
have meditated, with tho freedom which becomes one, who, 
however humble, is appointed to explain to his fellow-creatures 
the laws of his Maker. In tho meantime, I am not nfmid 
that jou will take any hasty step, after such a warning as this.” 

So saying, he turned from the ludy with that dignity which 
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ft conscious discharge of duty confers, yet, at the same time, 
with a sense of deep pain, inflicted by the careless levity of her 
whom he addressed. She did not any longer attempt to detain 
him, but made her escape from the arbour by one alley, as she 
hoard voices which seemed to approach it from another. The 
clergyman, who took the opposite direction, met in full en¬ 
counter a whispering and tittering pair, who seemed, at his 
sudden appearance, to check their tone of familiarity, and 
assume an appearance of greater distance towards each other. 
The lady was no other than the fair Queen of the Amazons, 
who scorned to have adopted the recent partiality of Titania 
towards llully Bottom, Wing in conference such and so close 
as we have described, with the late representative of the 
Athenian weaver, whose recent visit to his chamber had meta¬ 
morphosed into the more gallant disguise of an ancient Spanish 
cavalier. He now appeared with cloak and drooping plume, 
sword, |>oniard, and guitar, richly dressed at all points, as for a 
serenade beneath his mistress’s window ; a silk mask at the 
breast of his embroidered doublet hung ready to bo assumed in 
case of intrusion, as an appropriate part of the national dress. 

It sometimes happened to Mr. Cargill, as wc Wliovo it may 
chance to other men much subject to absence of mind, that, 
contrary to their wont, and much after tho manner of a 
sunbeam suddenly piercing a deep mist, ami illuminating ono 
particular object in the landscajic, wane sudden recollection 
rushes upon them, anti seems to comjHd them to act under it, 
as tinder the influence of complete certainty and conviction. 
Mr. Cargill hail no sooner set eyes on tho Spanish Cavalier, in 
whom he neither knew tho Earl of Ethcrington, nor recognised 
Bully Bottom, than with hasty motion ho seized on his reluctant 
band, and exclaimed, with a mixturo of eagerness and solemnity, 
“ I rejoice to sco you ! — Heaven has sent you hero in its own 
good time.” 

“ I thank you, sir,” replied Lord Ethcrington, very coldly; 
“ I believe you have the joy of tho meeting entirely on your 
side, as I cannot remember having seen you before.” 

“Is not your name Bulmort” said tho clergyman. “I— 
I know — I am sometimes apt to make mistakes—But I am 
sure your name is Bulmer t” 

“Not that ever I or my godfathers heard of—my name was 
Bottom half-an-hour ago—perhaps that makes the confbsion,^ 
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answered the Earl, with very cold and distant politeness;— 
“ Permit me to pass, sir, that I may attend the lady.” 

“ Quito unnecessary,” answered Lady Links ; “ I leave you to 
adjust your mutual recollections with your new old friend, my 
lord — he seems to have something to say.” So saying, the 
lady walked on, not j>erhaps sorry of an opportunity to show 
apparent iudiffereuce for his lordship’s society, in the presence 
of one who had surprised them in what might seem a moment 
of exuberant intimacy. 

“ You detain me, sir,” said the Earl of Etheringtou to Mr. 
Cargill, who, bewildered and uncertain, still kept himself 
placed so directly before the young nobleman, as to make it 
impossible for him to pass, without absolutely pushing him to 
one side. “ I must really attend the lady,” he added, making 
another effort to walk on. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Cargill, “you cannot disguise your¬ 
self from me. I am sure — my mind assures me, that you are 
that very Bulmcr whom Ileavcn has sent here to prevent crime.” 

“ And you,” said Lord Etheringtou, “ whom my mind assures 
me I never saw in my life, arc sent hither by the devil, I think, 
to create confusion.” 

“ I beg pardon, sir,” said the clergyman, staggered by the 
calm and pertinacious denial of the Earl—“ I beg pardon if I 
am in a mistake—that is, if I am really in a mistake—but I am 
not—I am sure I am not—That look—that smile—I am not 
mistaken. You arc Valentino Bulmer—the very Valentino 
Buhuer whom I—but I will not make your private affairs any 
part of this exposition — enough, you are Valentino Bulmer." 

“ Valentine 1—Valentine 1” answered Lord Etheringtou, im¬ 
patiently— “I am neither Valentine nor Orson — I wish you 
good-morning, sir.” 

“ Stay, sir, stay, I charge you,” said the clergyman ; “ if you 
are unwilling to be known yourself, it may bo becauso you 
have forgotten who I am—Let me name myself as the Reverend 
Josiah Cargill, minister of St. Romm's.” 

“ If you bear a character so venerable, sir,” replied tho young 
nobleman,—“ in which, however, I am not in the least interested, 
—I think when you make your morning draught a little too 
potent, it might be as well for you to stay at homo and sleep 
it off, before coming into company.” 

“ In the name of Heaven, young gentleman,” said Mr. Cargill, 
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41 lay aside this untimely and unseemly jesting! and tell me if you 
be not—as I cannot but still believe you to l>e—that same youth, 
who, seven years since, left in my deposit a solemn secret, which, 
if I should unfold to the wrong person, woe would be my own 
heart, and'evil the consequences which might ensue 1” 

44 You are very pressing with mo, sir,” said the Earl; “and, 
in exchange, I will be equally frank with you.—I am not the 
man whom you mistake me for, and you may go seek him 
where you will — It will be still more lucky for you if you 
chance to find your own wits in the course of your researches; 
for I must tell you plainly, I think they are gone somewhat 
astray.” So saying, with a gesturo expressive of a determined 
purpose to pass on, Mr. Cargill had no alternative but to make 
way, and suffer him to proceed. 

The worthy clergyman stood as if rooted to the ground, and, 
with his usual habit of thinking aloud, exclaimed to himself, 

4 4 My fancy has played mo many a bewildering trick, but this 
is the most extraordinary of them all 1—What can this young 
man think of me I It must have been my conversation with 
that unhappy young lady that has made such an impression 
ujk)ii me as to deceive my very eye-sight, and causes mo to 
connect with her history tho face of the next person that I met 
—Wlmt must the stranger think of met” 

44 Why, what every ono thinks of thee that knows thee, 
prophet,” said the friendly voice of Touchwood, accoin|>anyiiig 
his speech with an awakening slap on the clergyman's shoulder; 
“and that is, that thou art an unfortunate philosopher of 
Laputa, who has lost his llappcr in tho throng.—Como along— 
having mo once more by your side, you need fear nothing. 
Why, now I look at you closer, you look as if you had seen a 
basilisk—not that there is any such thing, otherwise I must 
have seen it myself, in tho course of my travels—but you seem 
(Milo and frightened—What tho devil is tho matter t” 

“Nothing,” answered the clergyman, “except that I linvo 
even this very moment made an egregious fool of myself.” 

44 Pooh, pooh, that is notliing to sigh over, prophet.—Every 
man docs so at least twieo in tho four-and-twenty hours,” said 
Touchwood. 

u But I had nearly bet rayed to a stranger a secret deeply 
concerning tho honour of an ancient family.” 

“ That was wrong, Doctor,” said Touchwood : 44 take care of 
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that in future ; and, indeed, I would advise you not to speak even 
to your beadle, Johnny Tirlsueck, until you have assured your¬ 
self by at least tlirce ]>ertinent questions and answers, that you 
have the said Johnny corporeally and substantially in presence 
before you, and that your fancy has not invested somi; stranger 
with honest Johnny’s singed periwig and threadbare brown 
joseph—Come along—coinc along.” 

So saying, he hurried forward the perplexed clergyman, who 
in vain made all the excuses he could think of in order to effect 
his escape from the scene of gaiety, in which he was so unex- 
jMictcdly involved. He pleaded headache ; and his friend assured 
him that a mouthful of food, and a glass of wine, would mend 
it. lie stated he had business; and Touchwood replied that 
he could have none but composing his next sermon, and re¬ 
minded him that it was two days till Sunday. At length, 
Mr. Cargill confessed that lie had some reluctance again to see 
the stranger, on whom he had endeavoured with such j>er- 
tinacity to fix an acquaintance, which he was now well assured 
existed only in his own imagination. The traveller treated his 
scruples with scorn, and said, that guests meeting in thus gene¬ 
ral manner, had no more to do with each other than if they 
were assembled in a caravansary. 

“ So that you need not say a word to him in the way of 
apology or otherwise—or, what will l>e still better, I, who have 
Been bo much of the world, will make the pretty speech for 
you.” As they spoke, he <1 ragged the divine towards the house, 
where they were now summoned by the appointed signal, and 
where the company were assembling in the old 6aloon already 
noticed, previous to passing into the dining-room, where the 
refreshments were j)reparcd. “Now, Doctor,” continued the 
busy friend of Mr. Cargill, “ let us see which of all thoso people 
has been the subject of your blunder. Is it you animal of a 
Highlaudman ?—or the impertinent brute that wants to bo 
thought a boatswain ? or which of them all is it ?—Ay, hero 
they come, two and two, Newgate fashion—the young Lord of 
the Manor with old Lady Penelope—docs he set up for Ulysses, 
I wonder?—The Earl of Etherington with Lady Bingo—mo- 
thinks it should have been with Miss Mowbray.” 

“The Earl of what did you say?” quoth the clergyman, 
anxiously. “ How is it you titled that young man in the 
Spanish dress?” 
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‘‘Oho!" said the traveller ; “what, 1 have discovered the 
goblin that has scared yout — Come along — come along — I 
will make you acquainted with him.” So saying, ho dragged 
him towards Lord Etherington; and before the divine could 
make his negative intelligible, the ceremony of introduction 
had taken place. 44 My Lord Etherington, allow me to present 
Mr. Cargill, minister of this parish—a learned gentleman, whoso 
head is often in the Holy Land, when his person seems present 
among his friends. He suffers extremely, my lord, under the 
sense of mistaking your lordship for the Lord knows who; but 
when you are acquainted with him, you will find that ho can 
make a hundred stranger mistakes than that, so wo hope that 
your lordship will take no prejudice or offence.” 

44 There can be no offence taken where no offence is intended,” 
said Lord Etherington with much urbanity. 44 It is I who 
ought to l>eg the reverend gentleman’s pardon, for hurrying 
from him without allowing him to make a complete iclaircisse - 
mint. I beg his pardon for an abruptness which the place and 
the time—for 1 was immediately engaged in a lady’s service— 
rendered unavoidable.” 

Mr. Cargill gazed on the young nobleman as he pronounced 
these words, with the easy indifference of one who apologises to 
an inferior in order to maintain his own character for polite¬ 
ness, but with perfect indifference whether his excuses aro or 
are not held satisfactory. And as the clergyman gazed, tho 
belief which had bo strongly clung to him that tho Earl of 
Etherington and young Valentino IJulmcr were tho same indi- 
vidual j>erson, melted away like frost-work before the morning 
sun, and that bo completely, that ho marvelled at himself for 
having over entertained it. Some strong resemblance of features 
thero must have been to have led him into such a delusion ; 
but tho person, tho tone, tho manner of expression, wero abso¬ 
lutely different; and his attention being now especially directed 
towards theso j particulars, Mr. Cargill was inclined to think tho 
two personages almost totally dissimilar. 

Tho clergyman had now only to mako his apology and fall 
back from tho head of tho table to boiuo lower Beat, which his 
modesty would have preferred, when ho was suddenly seized 
upon by tho Lady Penelopo Penfeathcr, who, detaining him in 
the most elegant and persuasive manner ]X)&sible, insisted that 
thoy should be introduced to each other by Mr. Mowbray, and 
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\ that Mr. Cargill should sit beside her at table'—She had heard 
’so much of his learning—so much of his excellent character— 
desired so much to make his acquaintance, that she could not 
thuik of losing an opportunity, which Mr. Cargill’s learned 
seclusion rendered so very rare—in a word, catching the Black 
Lion was the order of the day; and her ladyship having trap¬ 
ped her prey, soon sat triumphant with him by her side. 

A second separation was thus effected betwixt Touchwood 
and his friend; for the former, not being included in the invi¬ 
tation, or, indeed, at all noticed by Lady Penelope, was obliged 
to find room at a lower part of the table, where he excited much 
surprise by the dexterity with which he despatched boiled rice 
with chop-sticks. 

Mr. Cargill being thus cxjiosed, without a consort, to the fire 
of Lady Penelope, seedily found it so brisk and incessant, as to 
drive his complaisance, little tried ns it had been for many years 
by small talk, almost to extremity. She began by begging him 
to draw his chair close, for an instinctive terror of fine ladies 
had made him keep his distance. At the same time she hoped 
“ he was not afraid of her as an Episcopalian ; her father had 
belonged to that communion; for," she added, with what was 
intended for an arch smile, “ we were somewhat naughty in the 
forty-five, as you may have heard; but all that was over, and 
she was sure Mr. Cargill was too liberal to entertain any disliko 
or shyness on that score.—She could assure him she was far from 
disliking the Presbyterian form—indeed she had often wished 
to hear it, where she was sure to be both delighted and edified” 
(here a gracious smile), “in the church of St. Honan’s—and 
hoped to do so whenever Mr. Mowbray had got a stove, which 
he had ordered from Edinburgh, on purpose to air his pew for 
her accommodation." 

All this, which was spoken with wreathed smiles and uods 
and so much civility as to remind the clergyman of a cup of 
tea over-sweetened to conceal its want of strength and flavour 
required and received no farther answer than an accommodating 
look and acquiescent bow. 

“ Ah » Mr - Cargill,” continued the inexhaustible Lady Pene¬ 
lope, “ your profession has so many demands on the heart as 
well as the understanding—is so much connected with the kind¬ 
nesses and charities of our nature—with our best and purest 

feelings, Mr. Cargill ! You know what Goldsmith says:_ 

VOL. XVIL p 
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-‘in his duty prompt at every call, 

Flo watched, and wept, and felt, and prayed for all.' ( 

And then Drydcn has such a picture of a parish priest, so 
inimitable, one would think, did we not hear now and then of 
soino living mortal presuming to emulate its features M (here 
another insinuating nod and expressive smile). 

“ 1 Refined himself to soul, to curb the sens© 

And almost inado a sin of abstinence. 

Yet bad his aspect nothing of severe. 

But such a face as promised him sincere ; 

Nothing reserved or sullen was to see, 

But sweet regard and pleasing sanctity.' " 

While her ladyship declaimed, the clergyman’s wandering eye 
confessed his absent mind ; his thoughts travelling, perhaps, to 
accomplish a truce betwixt Saladin and Conrade of Mountscrrat, 
unless they chanced to l>e occupied with some occurrences of 
that very day, so that the lady was obliged to recall her indocile 
auditor with the leading question, “ You are well acquainted 
with Drydcn, of course, Mr. Cargill ? ” 

41 1 have not the honour, madam,” said Mr. Cargill, starting 
from his reverie, and but half understanding the question ho 
replied to. 

44 Sir I” said the lady, in surprise. 

44 Madam !—my lady !" answered Mr. Cargill, in embarrass¬ 
ment. 

44 1 asked you if you admired Drydcn ;—but you learned men 
nrc so absent—perhaps you thought I said Leyden." 

44 A lamp ton early quenched, madam,” said Mr. Cargill; “ I 
knew him well." 

44 And so did I," eagerly replied tho lady of tho cerulean 
buskin ; 44 ho 8|>okc ten languages—how mortifying to poor mo, 
Mr. Cargill, who could only boast of five 1—but I liavo studied 
a little since that time—I must have you to help mo in my 
studies, Mr. Cargill—it will be charitablo—but perhaps you oro 
afraid of n female pupil 1 " 

A thrill, arising from former recollections, passed through 
poor Cargill’s mind with ns much acuteness ns tho pass of a 
rapier might have done through his body ; and we cannot help 
remarking, that a forward prater in society, like a busy bustler 
In a crowd, besides oil other general points of annoyance, ia 
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^eternally rubbing upon some tender point, nud galling men's 
feelings, without knowing or regarding it. 

“You must assist me, besides, in my little charities, Mr. 

Cargill, now that you ami I are become so well acquainted._ 

lhere is that Ann Heggie—I sent her a trifle yesterday, but 1 
am told—I should not mention it, but only one would not have 
the little they have to bestow lavished on an improper object— 
I am told she is not quite proper—an unwedded mother in short, 
Mr. Cargill and it would be especially unbecoming in me to 
encourage profligacy.” 

I believe, madam," said the clergyman, gravolv, “ the poor 
woman’s distress may justify your ladyship’s bounty, even if her 
conduct has been faulty." 

“Oh, I am no prude, neither, I assure you, Mr. Cargill" 
answered the Lady Penelope. “ I never withdraw my counte¬ 
nance from any one but on the most irrefragable grounds. 1 
could tell you of an intimate friend of my own, whom I have 
sup]K)rtcd against the whole clamour of the people at the Well 
because I believe, from the lx.ttom of my soul, sho is only 
thoughtless—nothing in the world but thoughtless — O Mr. 
Cargill, how can you look across the table so intelligently?— 
who would have thought it of you? — 01. fie, to make such 
personal applications!’’ 

" Upon my word, miulain, I am quite at a loss to compre¬ 
hend”- 1 


“ Oh fie, fie, Mr. Cargill,” throwing in as much censure and 
surprise as a confidential whisper cun convey—“you looked at 
my Lady Links—I know what you think, hut you are quite 
wrong, I assure you; you are entirely wrong.—I wish she 
would not flirt quite so much with that young Lord Etheriug- 
tun though, Mr. Cargill—her situation is particular—Indeed I 
believe she wears out Lis patience; for see he is leaving the 
room before we sit down—how singular !—And then do you not 

tous?” fc very u>0 ’ t * jat ^* ss Mowbra y bas not c ° ui0 down 


“ Miss Mowbray !—what of Mias Mowbray—is she not hero ?" 
6a ."? ,“ r CwKiU. starting, and with an expression of interest 
which he had not yet bestowed on any of her ladyship’s liberal 
communications. 

“ Ay, poor Miss Mowbray,” said Lady Penelope, lowering 
her voice, and shaking her head ; “ she has not appeared—her 
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brother wont up stairs a few minutes since, I believe, to bring 
her down, and so we are all left here to look at each other— 
How very awkward !—But you know Clara Mowbray.” 

“ I, madam ? ’ said Mr. Cargill, who was now sufficiently 
attentive; “I really—I know Miss Mowbray—that is, I knew 
her some years einco—But your ladyship knows sho has been 
long in bad health—uncertain health at least, and I have seen 
nothing of the young lady for a very long time." 

“ I know it, rny dear Mr. Cargill—I know it,” continued the 
Lady Penelope, in the same tone of dcop sympathy, “ I know 
it; and most unhappy surely have been the circumstances that 
have separated her from your advice and friendly counsel.— 
All this I am aware of—and to say truth, it has been chiefly 
on poor Clara’s account that I have been giving you the trouble 
of fixing an acquaintance upon you.—You and I together, Mr. 
Cargill, might do wonders to cure her unhappy state of mind— 
I am sure we might—that is, if you could bring your mind to 
rejio.se absolute confidence in me." 

“ lias Mias Mowbray desired your ladyship to convcrso with 
mo upon any subject which interests her?” said the clergyman, 
with more cautious shrewdness than Lady Penelope had sus¬ 
pected him of possessing. “ I will in that case bo happy to 
hear the nature of her communication; and whatever my poor 
sendees can perform, your ladyship may command them." 

“ I—I—I cannot just assort," said her ladyship with hesita¬ 
tion, “ that I have Miss Mowbray’s direct instructions to speak 
to you, Mr. Cargill, upon the present subject. But my affection 
for the dear girl is so very great—and then, you know, the 
inconveniences which may arise from this match.” 

“ From which match, Lady Penelope ?” said Mr. Cargill. 

“ Nay, now, Mr. Cargill, you really carry the privilego of 
Scotland too far—I have not put a singlo question to you, but 
what you have answered by another—let us converse intelligibly 
for five minutes, if you can but condescend so far." 

“ For any length of time which your ladyship may plcaso to 
command," said Mr. Cargill, “ provided tho subject regard your 
ladyship’s own affairs or mine—could I suppose these lost for a 
moment likely to interest you." 

“Out upon you,” said the lady, laughing affectedly; “you 
should really have been a Catholic priest instead of a Presby¬ 
terian. What an invaluable father confessor havo the fair sex 
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lost in you, Mr. Cargill, and how dexterously you would have 
evaded any cross-examinations which might have committed 
your penitents!” 

“ Your ladyship’s raillery is far too severe for me to withstand 
or reply to," said Mr. Cargill, bowing with more ease than her 
ladyship expected; and, retiring gently backward, he extricated 
himself from a conversation which ho began to find somewhat 
embarrassing. 

At that moment a murmur of surprise took place in the 
apartment, which was just entered by Miss Mowbray, leaning 
on her brother's .arm. The cause of this murmur will be best 

understood by narrating what had passed betwixt the brother 
and sister. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND. 

EXPOSTULATION. 

Seek not tho feast in the.se irreverent robes ; 

Go to my chamber—put on clothes of mine. 

Tiie Taming of the Shrew. 

It was with a mixture of anxiety, vexation, and resentment, 
that Mowbray, just when he had handed Lady Penelotio into 

1 I | were covered, observed that 

las sister wits absent, and that Lady Links was hanging on the 
arm of Lord Ethenngton, to whoso rank it would properly have 
fallen to escort the lady of the house. An anxious and hasty 
glance cast through the room ascertained that she was absent 
nor could the ladies present give any account of her after slio 
had quitted the gardens, except that Lady Penelope had spoken 
a few words with her in her own apartment, immediately after 
the scenic entertainment was concluded. 

Thither Mowbray hurried, complaining aloud of his sister’s 
laziness w dressing, but internally hoping that tho delay was 
occasioned by nothing of a more important character 

He hastened up stairs, entered her sitting-room without cero- 
mony, and knocking at the door of her dressing-room, begged 
her to make haato. - 
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“ Flore is the whole company impatient," he said, assuming a 
tone of pleasantry; “and Sir Bingo Binks exclaiming for yom/ 
presence, that he may be let loose on the cold meat.” 

“ Paddock calls," said Clara from within ; “anon—anon !” 

“ Nay, it is no jest, Clara," continued her brother; “ for Lady 
Penelope is miauling like a starved cat!” 

“ I come—I come, graymalkiu,” answered Clam, in the same 
vein as l>cforc, and entered the parlour as she spoke, her finery 
entirely thrown aside, and dressed in the riding-habit which was 
her usual and favourite attire. 

Fler brother was both surprised and offended. “ On my 
soul,” lie said, “Clara, this is behaving very ill. I indulge you 
in every freak upon ordinary occasions, but you might surely 
on this day, of all others, have condescended to appear some¬ 
thing like my sister, and a gentlewoman receiving company in 
her own house.” 

“Why, dearest John,” said Clara, “so that the guests havo 
enough to cat and drink, I cannot conceive why I should con¬ 
cern myself about their finery, or they trouble themselves about 
my plain clothes." 

“ Come, come, Clara, this will not do," answered Mowbray; 
“you must positively go back into your dressing-room, and 
huddlo your things on as fast as you can. You cannot go down 
to the company dressed ns you are." 

“ I certainly can, and I certainly will, John—I have mndo a 
fool of myself once this morning to oblige you, and for the rest 
of the day I am determined to appear in my own dross; that 
is, in one which shows I neither belong to tho world, nor wish 
to have anything to do with its fashions." 

“ By my soul, Clara, I will make you repent this 1" said 
Mowbray, with moro violence than lie usually exhibited whero 
his sister was concerned. 

“ You cannot, dear John,” sho coolly replied, “ unless by beat¬ 
ing me ; and that I think you would repent of yourself.” 

“ I do not know but what it wero tho best way of managing 
you," said Mowbray, muttering between his teeth; but, com¬ 
manding his violence, ho only said aloud, " I am sure, from long 
experience, Clara, that your obstinacy will at tho long run beat 
my anger. Do let us compound tho point for once—keep your 
old habit, since you arc so fond of making a sight of yourself, 
and only throw tho shawl round your shoulders—it has been 
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. exceedingly admired, and every woman in the house longs to see 
it closer—they can hardly believe it genuine." 

“ Do be a man, Mowbray," answered his sister; “ meddle with 
your horse-sheets, and leave shawls alone." 

“ Do you be a woman, Clara, and think a little on them when 
custom and decency render it necessary.—Nay, is it possible !— 
Will you not stir t —not oblige me in such a trifle its this?” 

I would indeed if I coidd,” said Clara ; “ but since you must 
know the truth—do not be angry—I have not the shawl, I have 
given it away—given it up, perhaps I should say, to the rightful 
owner. She has promised me something or other in exchange 
for it, however. I have given it to Lady Penelope." 

“Yes," answered Mowbray, “some of the work of her own 
fair hands, I suppose, or a couple of her ladyship’s drawings, 
made up into fire-screens.—On my word—on my soul, this is too 
bad !—It is using me too ill, Clara—far too ill. If the thing 
hail been of no value, my giving it to you should have fixed 
some upon it.—Good-even to you ; wc will do as well as we can 
without you.” 

“ Na y> ,,ut » “ly John—stay but a moment," said Clara 

taking his arm as he sullenly turned towards the door; “ there 

are but two of us on earth—do not let us quarrel about a 
trumjicry shawl." 

“ Trumpery !" said Mowbray , “ it cost fifty guineas by (I_ 

which I can but ill spare—trumj>ery !” ’ 

“ n ® ver thi »k of the cost," said Clara; “ it was your gift 
and that should, I own, have been enough to have made me keep 
to my death s day the poorest rag of it. But really Lady Peuo- 
lope looked so very miserable, and twisted her poor face into so 
many odd expressions of anger and chagrin, that I resigned it to 
her, ami agreed to say she liad lent it to me for the performance 
I believe bhe was afraid that I would change my mind, or that 
you would resume it as a seignorial waif; for, after sho had 
walked a few turns with it wrapped around her, merely by way 
of taking possession, she despatched it by a siiecial mcascuirer to 
her apartment at the Well." ° 

“ She may go to the devil," said Mowbray, “ for a greedy 
unconscionable jade, who has varnished over a selfish, spiteful 
heart, that is as hard as a flint, with a fine glossing of taste and 
sensibility." 

“ Nuy, but, John,” replied his sister, “ sho really luul sorno- 
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thing to complain of in the present case. The shawl had been 
bespoken on her account, or very nearly so—she showed me 
the tradesman’s letter—only some agent of yours had come in 
between with the ready money, which no tradesman can resist 
—Ah, John ! I suspect half of your anger is owing to the 
failure of a plan to mortify poor Lady Pen, and that she has 
more to complain of than you have.—Come, come, you have had 
the advantage of her in the first display of this fatal piece oi 
finer)-, if wearing it on my poor shoulders can bo called a dis¬ 
play—e'en make her welcoino to the rest for peace’s sake, and 
let us go down to these good folks, and you shall see how pretty 
and civil I shall behave.” 

Mowbray, a sjwilcd child, and with all the petted habits of 
indulgence, was exceedingly fretted at the issue of the scheme 
which ho had formed for mortifying Lady Penelope; but ho 
saw at once the necessity of saying nothing more to his sister 
on the subject. Vengeance he privately muttered against Lady 
Pen, whom ho termed an absolute harpy in blue stockings; 
unjustly forgetting, that, in the very imiHirtant affair at issue, 
he himself had been the first to interfere with and defeat her 
ladyship’s designs on the garment in question. 

“ Hut I will blow her," ho said, “ I will blow her ladyship’s 
conduct in tho business ! She shall not outwit a poor whim¬ 
sical girl like Clara, without hearing it on more sides than 
one.” 

V ith this Christian and gentleman-like feeling towards Lady 
Penelope, ho escorted his sister into tho eating-room, nnd led 
her to her proper plnco at the head of the table. It was 
tho negligence displayed in her dress which occasioned tho 
murmur of surprise that greeted Clara on her cntranco. 
Mowbray, as ho placed his sister in her chair, made her 
general apology for hor late appearance, and her riding-habit. 
"Some fairies," ho supposed, “Puck, or such like tricksy 
goblin, had been in her wnrdrobe, and carried off whatever was 
fit for wearing.” 

There wero answers from every quarter—that it would havo 
been too much to expect Miss Mowbray to dress for their 
amusement a second time—that nothing sho choso to wear 
could misbecomo Miss Mowbray—that she had set like the sun, 
in her splendid 6cenio dress, and now roso like- the full moon 
in her ordinary attire (this flight was by the Reverend Mr. 
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Chatterly), and that “ Miss Mowbray being at liame, had an 
unco glide nght to please hersellwhich last piece of polite¬ 
ness, being at least as much to the purpose as any that had 
preceded it, was the contribution of honest Mrs. Blower and 

was replied to by Miss Muwbray with a particular and most 
gracious bow. 

Mrs. Blower ought to have rested her colloquial fame, as Dr. 
Johnsou would have said, upon a compliment so evidently 
acceptable, but no one knows where to stop. She thrust her 
broad, good-natured, delighted countenance forward, and send¬ 
ing her voice from the bottom to the top of the table, like her 
umqulnle husband when calling to his mate during a breeze 
wondered “ why Miss Clara Mowbrie didna wear that grand 
shawl she had on at the play-making, and her just sitting upon 
the wind of a door. Nae doubt it was for fear of the soup, and 
the butter-boats and the like;—but A* had three shawls, which 
she really fund was anc ower mony—if Miss Mowbrie wad like 
to wear anc o them—it was but imitashion to l>e sure—but it 
wad keep her shouthers as warm as if it were real Indian, and 
if it were dirtied it was the less matter/' 

obU «*!» Mr f\ Blower," said Mowbray, unable to 
resist the temptation which this speech offered ; “ but my sister 

ofJhL ye l°w^ y C1CUt t0 CUtit,C hcr 10 rob her 

? l0UrCd ? tho W, and bitter was the retort 
£ ,Cr Tu ; but 8,10 8 «PP««cd it, and nodding 

with 1 verv ^ T thC m ° St fricn,U >' "V *» the world, yet 
t-Vld vo y > IW !f' CUl ? r “£ c “ ,on , 8hc onl y Mid, “ So you have 
thS moLlS the little transaction which we have had 
this morning 1—Tu me lo pcujhcrai—l give you fair warning 

toko care none of your secrets come into my keeping—thaVs 

life U riH iat T re t , ri . flC3 T d ° th ° im I' ort aat events of human 
er S r l If Lady Pcilclo l'° had given way to 

1 Wn “ e . °, f foment, tho probable issue would 

ntirJSTZ 8U xr L f lf c0niic - half-serious skirmish, us her 
whS 1 R d f Mr M ° wb ?y had often amused tho company 
I . u . ^e y enge, which is suppressed and deferred, is 

/ ^.h. 0 dreaded; and to the effects of the deliberate 
resentment which Lady Penelope cherished upon this trifling 
occasion, must bo traced the events which our history has to 
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record Secretly did she determine to return the shawl, which 
she had entertained hopes of making her own upon very 
reasonable terms; and as secretly did she resolve to be revenged 
both upon brother and sister, conceiving herself already pos¬ 
sessed, to a certain degree, of a clew to some i»art of their 
family history, which might serve for a foundation on which to 
raise her projected battery. The ancient offences and emula¬ 
tion of importance of the Laird of St. Ronan’s, and the 
superiority which had been given to Clara in the exhibition of 
the day, combined with the immediate cause of resentment; 
and it only remained for her to consider how her revenge could* 
be most signally accomplished. 

W hilst such thoughts were passing through Lady Penelope’s 
mind, Mowbray was searching with his eyes for the Earl of 
Ethcrington, judging that it might bo proper, in the coureo of 
the entertainment, or lwforo the guests had separated, to make 
him formally acquainted with his sister, ns a preface to the 
more intimate connection which must, in prosecution of tho 
plan agreed upon, tike place betwixt thom. Greatly to his 
surprise, the young Earl was uowhero visible, and tho place 
which ho had occupied by tho side of Lady Dinks had been 
quietly appropriated by W’interblossom, as tho best and softest 
chair in the room, and nearest to tho head of tho tablo, where 
tho choicest of tho entertainment is usually arranged. This 
honest gentleman, after a fow insipid compliments to hor lady¬ 
ship upon her j)erforinanco as Queen of tho Amazons, had 
l>otaken himself to tho much moro interesting occujiation of 
ogling tho dishes, through tho glass which hung sus|>cnded at 
his neck by a gold chain of Maltese workmanship. After 
looking and wondering for a fow seconds, Mowbray addressed 
himself to tho old l»caugar$ou, and asked him what hail become 
of Ethcrington. 

“ Retreated," said W f interblossoui, “and left but his compli¬ 
ments to you behind him—a complaint, I think, in his wounded 
arm —Upon my word, that soup hns a most appetising flavour 1 

Lady I’enclopo, shall I have tho honour to help you 1—no I 
—nor you, Lady Dinks I—you are too cruel; I must comfort 
myself, like a heathen priest of old, by eating tho sacrifice 
which tho deities havo scorned to accept of." 

Ilerc ho helped himself to tho plate of soup which ho had in 
vain offered to tho ladies, and transferred tho farthor duty of 
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dispensing it to Master Chatterly; “ it is your profession, sir, 
to propitiate the divinities—ahem ! ” 

“ I did not think Lord Etherington would have left us bo 
Boon/ said Mowbray; “ hut we must do the host wo can with¬ 
out his countenance.” 

So saying, he assumed his place at the bottom of the 
table, and did his best to support the character of a hospitablo 
and joyous landlord, while on her part, with much natural 
grace, and delicacy of attention calculated to set every body at 
their ease, his sister presided at the upper end of the board. 
But the vanishing of Lord Ethcrington in a manner so sudden 
and unaccountable—the obvious ill-humour of Lady Penelope 
—and the steady, though passive sullenness of Lady Pinks, 
spread among the company a gloom like that produced by an 
autumnal mist upon a pleasing landscape. The women were 
low-spirited, dull, nay, peevish, they did not well know why; 
and the men could uot be joyous, though the ready resource of 
old hock and champagne made some of them talkative. Lady 
Penelope broke up tho party by well-feigned apprehension of 
the difficulties, nay, dangers of returning by so rough a road. 
Lady Links begged a seat with her ladyship, as Sir Bingo, she 
said, judging from his devotion to the green flask, was likely 
to need their carriage home. From tho moment of their de¬ 
parture, it became bad tone to remain behind; and all, as in a 
retreating army, were eager to bo foremost, excepting MacTurk 
and a few stanch topers, who, unused to meet with such good 
cheer every day of their lives, prudently determined to make 
the most of tho opportunity. 

We will not dwell on the difficulties attending tho transporta¬ 
tion of a large company by a few carriages, though tho delay and 
disputes thereby occasioned were of course more intolerable than 
in tho morning, for the parties had no longer the hopes of a 
happy day before them, as a bribe to submit to temporary incon¬ 
venience. Tho impatience of many was so great, that, though 
tho evening was raw, they chose to go on foot rather than await 
the dull routine of tho returning carriages; mid as they retired, 
they agreed, with one consent, to throw the blame of whatever 
inconvenience they might sustain on their host and hostess, who 
had invited so largo a party before getting a shorter and better 
road made between the Well and Shaws Castlo. 
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“ ^ would have been so easy to repair the path by the Fuck- 
stane ! ” 

And this was all the thanks which Mr. Mowbray received 
for an entertainment which had cost him so much trouble and 
expense, and had been looked forward to by the good society at 
the Well with such impatient expectation. 

“ It was an unco pleasant show,” said the good-natured Mrs. 
Flower, 44 only it was a pity it was sac tediousomo; and there 
was surely an awfu* waste of gauze and muslin/* 

But so well lmd Dr. Quackleben improved his numerous 
opportunities, that the good lady was much reconciled to affairs 
in general, by the prospect of coughs, rheumatisms, and other 
maladies acquired upon the occasion, which were likely to afford 
that learned gentleman, in whose prosperity she much interested 
herself, a very profitable harvest. 

Mowbray, somewhat addicted to the service of Bacchus, did 
not find himself freed, by the secession of so large a proportion 
of the company, from the service of the jolly god, although, upon 
the present occasion, ho could well have dispensed with his 
orgies. Neither the song, nor the pun, nor the jest* had any 
power to kindle his heavy spirit, mortified as ho was by the 
event of his party being so different from tho brilliant consum¬ 
mation which he had anticipated. Tho guests, stanch boon com¬ 
panions, suffered not, however, their party to flag for want of the 
landlord’s participation, but continual todrink bottle after bottle, 
with as little regard for Mr. Mowbray’s grave looks, as if they 
had been carousing at tho Mowbray Arms, instead of the Mow¬ 
bray mansion-houso. Midnight at length released him, when, 
with an unsteady step, ho sought his own apartment, cursing 
himself and his companions, consigning his own person with all 
despatch to his bed, and bequeathing thoso of tho^mpany to 
as many mosses and quagmires as coidd bo found bettrixt Shews 
Castlo and St. Ronan’s Well 
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CHAPTER TWEXTY-TIIIRD. 

THE PROPOSAL. 

Oh I you would be u vestal maid, I warrant, 

The bride of heaven—Come—wo may shake your purpose ; 

For here I bring in hand a jolly suitor 
Hath ta'en degrees in the seven sciences 
That ladies love best—he is young and noble, 

Handsome and valiant, gay, and rich, and liberal. 

The Nun. 

The morning after a debauch is usually one of reflection, even to 
the most customary boon companion; and, in the retrospect of 
the preceding day, the young Laird of St. Ronan’s saw nothing 
very consolatory, uulcss that the excess was not, in the present 
case, of his own seeking, but had arisen out of tho necessary 
duties of a landlord, or what were considered as such by his 
companions. 

Rut it was not so much his dizzy recollections of tho Into 
carouse which haunted him on awakening, as the inexplicability 
which seemed to shroud the purposes and conduct of his now 
ally tho Earl of Ethcringtou. 

That young nobleman had seen Miss Mowbray, bail declared 
his high satisfaction, had warmly and voluntarily renewed tho 
proposal which lie hail made ere she was yet known to him— 
and yet, far from seeking an opjiortunity to be introduced to 
her, lie had even left the party abruptly, in order to avoid tho 
necessary intercourse which must there have taken place between 
them. His lordship’s flirtation with Lady Rinks had not escaped 
the attention of the sagacious Mowbray—her ladyship also had 
been in u burry to leave Shaws Castle; and Mowbray promised 
to himself to discover the nature of this connection through Mrs. 
Ginglmm, her ladyship’s attendant, or otherwise ; vowing deeply, 
at tho same time, that no peer in tho realm should make an 
affectation of addressing Miss Mowbray a cloak for another and 
more secret intrigue. Rut his doubts on this subject were in 
great measure removed by the arrival of one of Lord Ethering* 
ton’s grooms with the following letter:— 
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/*' My dear Mowbray, 

“ You would naturally Ik? surprised at ray escape from the 

'If \ i >terday 1 **foro you returned to it, or your lovely sister 
l ,n 'l - Ta( ’ ’l with her presence. I must confess my folly ; and 
I may do so tho more boldly, for, as the footing on which I first 
n pent d this treaty was not a very romantic one, you will scarco 
suspect, me of wishing to render it such. But i did in reality 
feel, during the whole of yesterday, a reluctance which I cannot 
express, to In* presented to tho lady on whoso favour the happi¬ 
ness of my future life is to depend, u|M>n such a public occasion, 
and in tho presence of so promiscuous a company. I had my 
mask, indeed, to wear while in the promenade, but, of course, 
that was to be laid aside at table, and, consequently, I must 
have gone through tho ceremony of introduction ; a most inter¬ 
esting moment, which I was desirous to defer till a fitter season. 
I trust you will permit me to call upon you at Shaws Castle 
Ihis morning, in the hope—.the anxious hope—of being allowed 
to pay my duty to Miss Mowbray, and njxdogiso for not waiting 
upon her yesterday. I exjicct your answer with tho utmost im¬ 
patience, l>eing always yours, etc. etc. etc. 

“ Etiikiunoton.” 

“ This," St. Honan’s to himself, as he folded up tho 
letter deliberately, after having twice read it over, 11 seems all 
fair and above-board ; I could not wish anything moro expli¬ 
cit; and moreover, it puts into black and white, as old Mick 
would say, wlmt only rested liefore on our private conversation. 
An especial euro for tho headache, such a billet as this in a 
morning.” 

So saying, ho sat him down and wrote an answer, expressing 
the pleasure ho should have in seeing his lordship ns soon as 
(io thought proper. lie watched even the departure of the 
groom, and beheld him gallop off, with the si>ced of one who 
knows that his quick return was expected by an impatient master. 

Mowbray remained for a few minutes by himself, and reflected 
with delight upon tho probablo consequences of this match ;— 
tho advancement of his sister—and, abovo all, tho various 
ad\ milages which must necessarily accruo to himself, by so closo 
an alliance with one whom ho hod good reason to think deep 
in the secret, and capable of rendering him tho most material 
assistance in his speculations on tho turf, and in the ‘Sporting 
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world. He then scut a servant to let Miss Mowbray know that 
ho intended to breakfast with her. 

“ I suppose, John,” said Clara, as her brother entered the 
apartment, “you are glad of a weaker cup this morning than 
those you were drinking last night—you were carousing till 
after the first cock.” 

“Yes,” said Mowbray, “that sandbed, old MacTnrk, upon 
whom whole hogsheads make no impression, did make a bad 
boy of me—but the day is over, and they will scarce catch me 
in such another scrape.—What did you think of the masks?” 

“Supported as well,” said Clara, “as such folk support the 
disguise of gentlemen and ladies during life; and that is, with 
a great dead of bustle, and very little propriety.” 

“ I saw oidy one good mask there, and that was a Spaniard," 
said her brother. 

“ Oh, I saw him too,” answered Clara; “ but he wore his 
visor on. An old Indian merchant, or some such thing, seemed 
to me a better diameter—the Spaniard did nothing °but stalk 
about and twanglc his guitar, for the amusement of ray Lady 
Binks, as I think.” 

“ Ho is a very clever fellow, though, that same Spaniard,” 
rejoined Mowbray—“ Can you guess who he is ? ” 

“ No, indeed ; nor shall I take the trouble of trying. To set 
to guessing about it, were as bad as seeing the whole mummery 
over again.” 

“Well," replied her brother, “you will allow one thing at 
least—Bottom was well acted—you cannot deny that.” 

Yes, replied Clara, “ that worthy really deserved to wear 
his ass's head to the end of the chapter—but what of him ?” 

“ Only conceive that he should l>o the very samo person with 
that handsome Spaniard,” replied Mowbray. 

“ Then there is one fool fewer than I thought there was ” 
replied Clara with the greatest indifference. 

Her brother bit his lip. 

“ Clara," ho said, “ I believe you arc an excellent good girl, 
and clever to boot, but pray do not set up for wit and oddity; 
there is nothing in life so intolerable as pretending to think 
differently from other peoplo.—That gentleman was tho Earl of 
Etherington.” 

Ihis annunciation, though made in what was meant to be on 
imposing tone, had no impression on Clara. 
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“ I hope lie plays tho l>cor bettor thau the nidalgo,” sho 
replied, carelessly. 

“Yes," answered Mowbray, “he is ono of tho handsomest 
men of the time, and decidedly fashionable—you will like him 
much when you see him in private.” 

“ It is of little consequence whether I do or no,” answered 
Clara. 

“ You mistake the matter," said Mowbray, gravely; “ it may 
Ite of considerable consequence.” 

“ Indeed !" said Clara, with a smile; “ I must suppose my¬ 
self, then, too important a person not to make my approbation 
necessary to one of your firsCrates. He cannot pretend to pass 
muster at St. Ronan’s without it.—Well, I will depute my 
authority to Lady Biliks, and sho shall pass your new recruits 
instead of mo." 

“This is all nonsense, Clara," said Mowbray. “Lord Ether- 
ington calls here this very morning, and wishes to bo mado 
known to you. I expect you will receive him as a particular 
friend of mine." 

“ With all my heart—so you will engage, after this visit, 
to keep him down with your other particular friends at tho 
Well.—You know it is a bargain that you bring neither buck 
nor jKiintcr into my parlour—tho ono worries my cat, and tho 
other my temper." 

“You mistake me entirely, Clara — this is a very different 
visitor from any I have ever introduced to you. I exjiect to 
seo him often here, and I hojio you and ho will be better friends 
than you think of. I have more reasons for wishing this than 
I havo now time to tell you." 

Clara remained silent for an instant, then looked at her 
brother with an anxious and scrutinising glance, as if she 
wished to penetrate into his inmost purpose. 

“If I thought"—sho said, after a minute’s consideration, 
and with an altered and disturbed touo j “ but no—I will not 
think that Heaven intends me such a blow—least of all, that 
it should come from your hands." Sho walked hastily to tho 
window, and throw it open—then shut it again, and rcturnod 
to her seat, 6aying, with a constrained emilo, “May Heaven 
forgive you, brother, but you frightened mo heartily." 

“ I do not mean to do so, Clara," said Mowbray, who saw 
tho necessity of soothing her; “ I only alluded in joke to those 
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chances that are never out of other girl*' heads, though you 
never seem to calculate on them." h * 

“ I wish you, my dear John,” said Clan,, struggling a-min to 
regain entire composure, “I wish you would profit bTmy 

avaU you.” Dd “ P ** 6cic,,ce of cha,,ce a ^o—it will not 

“ ??,' V ,lye kn °w r tl >at ^—I’ll show you the contrary, vou silly 
\\eiich, answered Mowbray—** Here is a banker’s bill,'payable 

* rvir; ° r J h , e ““ h j ™ Ic,,t »Si„ g 

over don t let old Mick have the fingering, but let Kindloose 
knnvS e » f ° ryOU - heis t,,e honestcr man between twod^S 

self r 111 " 0t y ° U ' br ° t,1C ‘ r ’ Sen< ‘ U 10 tl,c ,nan Bindlooso your- 

of ll 1 v>~ ,l0 ’l’ rei>lied , Movvbray — 1,0 “fcbt confuse it with some 

01 .. ur 1 n ISaCtlOI ‘ S ’ an< 80 y0U forfcit your stake ” 

p 9 ‘l , 1 a,u you are able to pay me, for I want to buy 
Campbell 8 new work.” J 

“ I wish you joy of your purchase—but don't scratch me for 

lon^T* f"? ,t “ I kD 7 as litt,c of books you of the 
, ° f "d 001,10 ,ly "'» bo serious, and tell me if you will 

vounf^nl P r, - Ia [ ;wi, | e y°" r "bims, and receive this English 
>oun^ nobleman like a lady as you are?” 

“ T1,at wer 0 o^y.’’ said Clara—“ but—but—Pray ask no 

™r 0 r°r f T U> 8CC bim.—Say to him at once’, 1 am a 

poor creature in l*x]y, m mind, in spirits, in temper in under- 
standing—above all, say that I can receive him only Uce.” 

I shall siiy no 6uch thing,” said Mowbray, bluntly • “it is 
good to be plain with you at once.-1 thought of pitting otf 

the bftSr ai °V~ bUt 8 / MCC '? ,UU8t C0,,1U - 1 I|C sooner 1 it is over 
the better.—-Jou are to understand, Clara Mowbray, that Lord 

Lthenngton has a particular view in this visit, and that his 
view has my full sanction and approbation.” 

in whw < T h » *i\ 8 ? id Clara > 1,1 1,10 same altered tone of voice 
of ,n r ‘f 8 * e h , a<1 S Cf ° rC s I )oken ; “ »>y niind foreboded this last 

—liKdtlc^wiir 1 ’ M ° Wb ? iy ’ you have 1,0 child lie fore you 
1 neither w ill nor can see this nobleman ” * 

d, fTe ; r will find you wfl, have the ^ 

** lt> 6hc C0ntln ued, with more vehemence, “I 
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will see liim nor no man upon the footing you mention — my 
resolution is taken, and threats and entreaties will prove equally 
unavailing.” 

“ Upon my word, madam,” said Mowbray, “you have, for a 
modest and retired young lady, plucked up a goodly spirit of 
your own !—But you shall find mine equals it. If you do not 
agree to see my friend Lord Etherington, ay, and to receive 
him with the jwditeness duo to the consideration I entertain for 
him, by Heaven ! Clara, I will no longer regard you as my 
father's daughter.—Think what you are giving up—the affec¬ 
tion and protection of a brother—and for what?—merely for 
an idle point of etiquette.—You cannot, I suppose, even in the 
workings of your romantic brain, imagine that the days of 
Clarissa Ilarlowc and Harriet Byron are come back again, when 
women were married by main force? and it is monstrous vanity 
in you to supi>ose that Lord Etherington, since he has honoured 
you with any thoughts at all, will not be satisfied with a proper 
ami civil refusal—You are no such prize, methinks, that tho 
days of romance are to come back for you." 

“ I caro not what days they are,” said Clam—“ I tell you I 
will not see Lord Etherington, or any one else, upon such pre¬ 
liminaries ns you have stated — I cannot—I will not—anil I 
ought not.—Had you meant me to receive him, which can be a 
matter of no consequence whatever, you should have left him on 
the footing of an ordinary visitor—as it is, I will not sec him." 

“You thall see and hear him both,” said Mowbray; “you 
shall find me ns obstinate as you arc—ns willing to forget I am 
a brother, ns you to forget that you have out'." 

“It is time, then,” replied Clara, “that this house, once our 
father's, should no longer hold us both. I can provido for 
myself, and may God bless you 1” 

“ You take it coolly, madam," said her brother, walking 
through the apartment with much anxiety both of look and 
gesture. 

“ I do," she answered; “ for it is what I have often foreseen 
—Yes, brother, I have often foreseen that you would make 
your sister the subject of your plots and schemes, so soon as 
other stakes failed you. Tlint hour is conic, and I am, as you 
see, prepared to meet it." 

“ And where may you propose to retire to t” said Mowbray. 
“ T think that I, your only relation and natural guardian, have 
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a right to know that — my honour and that of my family ia 
concerned.” 

“Your honour!” she retorted, with a keen glance at him; 
“ your interest, I suppose you mean, is somehow connected with 
the place of my abode.—But keep yourself patient—the den of 
the rock, the linn ol the brook, should be my choice, rather than 
a palace without my freedom.” 

^ on arc mistaken, however,” said Mowbray, sternly, “ if you 
hope to enjoy more freedom than I think you capable of making 
a good use of. The law authorises, and reason, and even affec- 
tion, require that you should be put under restraint for your 
own safety, and that of your character. You roamed the woods 
a little too much in my father’s time, if all stories be true.” 

“ I did—I did indeed, Mowbray," said Clara, weeping ; “ God 
pity me and forgive you for upbraiding me with my state of 
mmd—I know I cannot sometimes trust my own judgment - 
but is it for you to remind me of this ?” 

Mowbray was at once softened and embarrassed. 

“ What folly is this?” he said; “you say the most cutting 
things to me—are ready to fly from my house—and when I am 
provoked to make an angry answer, you burst into tears !” 

“ Say you did not mean what you said, my dearest brother !" 
exclaimed Clara; “ Oh say you did not mean it!—Do not tike 
my liberty from me—it is all I have left, and, God knows, it is 
a poor comfort in the sorrows I undergo. I will put a fair face 
on everything—will go down to the Well—will wear what you 
please, and say what you please—but oh ! leave mo the liberty 
of iny solitude here—let mo weep alone in the house of ray 
father and do not force a broken-hearted sister to lay her 
death at your door.—My span must be a brief one, but let not 
your hand shake the sand-glass !—Disturb me not—let me pass 
quietly—I do not ask this so much for my sake as for your own. 

I would have you think of me, sometimes, Mowbray, after I am 
gone, and without the bitter reflections which the recollection 
of harsh usage will assuredly bring with it. Pity me, were it 
but for your own sake.—I have deserved nothing but compas¬ 
sion at your hand—There nro but two of us on earth, why 
should we make each other miserable?” 

She accompanied these entreaties with a flood of team, and 
the most heart-bursting sobs. Mowbray knew not what to 
determine. On the one hand he was bound by his promise to 
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the Earl ; on the other, his sister was in no condition to receive 
such a visitor ; nay, it was most probable, that if he adopted the 
strong measure of compelling her to receive him, her behaviour 
would probably be such as totally to break off the projected 
match, on the success of which he had founded so many castles 
in tho air. In this dilemma, he had again recourse to argument. 

“ Clara/* he said, “ I nin, as I have repeatedly said, your 
only relation and guardian—if there Ik? any real reason why 
you ought not to receive, and, at least, make a civil reply to 
Midi a negotiation ns the Earl of Etherington has thought fit 
to open, surely 1 ought to be intrusted with it. You enjoyed 
far too much 'of that liberty which you seem to prize so highly 
during my father s lifetime—in the last years of it at least- 
have you formed any foolish attachment during that time, 
which now prevents you from receiving such a visit as Lord 
Etherington has threatened ?” 

“Threatened! — the expression is well chosen/* said Miss 
Mowbray ; “ and nothing can be more dreadful than such a 
threat, excepting its accomplishment.*’ 

“ I am glad your spirits are reviving,” replied her brother ; 
“ but that is no answer to my question.” 

“ Is it necessary,” said Clara, “ that one must have actually 
somo engagement or entanglement, to make them unwilling to 
be given in marriage, or even to Ik? pestered upon such a sub¬ 
ject l—Many young men declaro they intend to die bachelors, 
why may not I Ik? permitted to commence old maid at tlireo- 
and-twonty ?—Let me do so, like a kind brother, ami there were 
never nephews and nieces so petted and so scolded, so nursed 
and so cuffed by a maiden aunt, ns your children, when you 
have them, shall 1 m? by aunt Clara.” 

“And why not say all this to Lord Etherington?” said 
Mowbray; “ wait until he propose such a terrible bugl>car as 
matrimony, before you refuse to receive him. Who knows, 
tho whim that he hinted at may have passed away—ho was, as 
you say, flirting with Lady Links, and her ladyship has a good 
deal of address, as well as beauty.” 

“ Heaven improve both (in an honest way), if she will but 
keep his lordship to herself I” said Clara. 

“ Well, then,” continued her brother, “ things standing thus, 
i do not think you will have much trouble with_his lordship— 
no more, perhaps, than just to give him a civil denial. After 
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having spoken on such a subject to a man of my condition, he 
cannot well break off without you give him an apology.” 

“ If that i.s all,” said Clara, “ he shall, as soon as he gives me 
an opportunity, receive such an answer as will leave him at 
liberty to woo any one whatsoever of Eve’s daughters, except¬ 
ing Clam Mowbray. Methiuks I am so eager to set the captive 
free, that I now wish as much for his lordship’s appearance as 
I feared it a little while since.” 


“ Nay, nay, but let us go fair and softly,” said her brother. 
“ You are not to refuse him before he asks the question.” 

“ Certainly,” said Clara ; ‘ - but I well know how to manage 
that—he shall never ask the question at all. 1 will restore 


Lady Binks’s admirer, without accepting so much its a civility 
in ransom.” 


“ Worse and worse, Clara," answered Mowbray; “ you are 
to remember he is my friend and guest, and he must not be 
affronted in my house. Leave things to themselves.—Besides, 
consider an instant, Clara—had you not better take a little 
time for reflection in this case ? The offer is a splendid one— 
title—fortune—and, what is more, a fortune which you will be 
well entitled to share largely in." 

“ This is beyond our implied treaty,” said Clara. “ I have 
yielded more than ever I thought I should have done, when I 
agreed tliat this Earl should be introduced to me on the foot¬ 
ing of a common visitor; and now you talk favourably of his 
pretensions. This is an encroachment, Mowbray, and now I 
shall relapse .into my obstinacy, and refuse to sec him at all." 

‘‘Do as you will,” replied Mowbray, sensible that it was 
only by working on her affections that he had any chance of 
carrying a point against her inclination,—“ Do as you will, my 
dear Clara ; but for Heaven’s sake, wipe your eyes." 

“ And behave myself,” said she, trying to smile as she obeyed 
him,—“ behave myself, you would say, like folks of this world ; 
but the quotation is lost on you, who never read either Prior or 
Shakespeare." 

“ I tiuuik Heaven for tliat,” said Mowbray. “ I have enough 
to burden my brain, without carrying such a lumber of rhymes 
in it as you and Lady Pen do.—Come, that is right; go to the 
mirror, and make yourself decent.” 

A woman must be much borne down indeed by pain and 
suffering, when she loses all respect for her external uppearanco. 
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The madwoman in Bedlam wears her garland of straw with a 
certain air of pretension ; and we have seen a widow whom we 
knew to be most sincerely affected by a recent deprivation, whose 
weeds, nevertheless, were arranged with a dolorous degree of 
grace, which amounted almost to coquetry. Clam Mowbray 
had also, negligent as she seemed to be of appearances, her own 
art of the toilet, although of the most rapid and most simple 
character. She took off her little riding-hat, and, unbinding a 
lace of Indian gold which retained her locks, shook them in dark 
and glossy profusion over her very handsome form, which they 
overshadowed down to her slender waist; and while her brother 
stood looking on her with a mixture of pride, affection, and com¬ 
passion, she arranged them with a largo comb, and without the 
assistance of any femme d'alourt, wove them, in the course of a 
few minutes, into 6uch a natural head-dress as wo see on the 
statues of the Grecian nymphs. 

“ Now let mo but find my best muff," she said, “coino prince 
and peer, I shnll be ready to receive them.” 

“ Pshaw ! your muff—who has hoard of such a thing these 
twenty years 1 Muffs were out of fnshion before you were bom." 

“ No matter, John," replied his sister ; “ when a woman wears 
n muff, especially a determined old maid like myself, it is n sign 
sho has no intentions to scratch ; and therefore the muff servos 
all the purjKwcs of a white flag, nnd prevents the necessity of 
drawing on a glove, so prudentinlly recommended by the motto 
of our cousins, tho MTntoshes."* 

“ Bo it as you will, then," said Mowbray; “ for other than 
you do will it, you will not suffer it to be.— But how is this 1 
another billet t—We aro in request this morning.” 

“ Now, Heaven scud his lordship may have judiciously con¬ 
sidered all tho risks which ho is suro to encounter on this 
charmed ground, nnd resolved to leave his adventure unat- 
tempted," said Miss Mowbray. 

Her brother glanced a look of displeasure at her as ho broko 
tho seal of the letter, which was addressed to him with tho 
words, “ Haste and secrecy,” written on tho envelope. The 
contents, which greatly surprised him, wo remit to tho com¬ 
mencement of the next chapter. 

* Tho well-known crest of this ancient race Is a cat rampant, with a 
motto bearing tho caution—“Touch not the cat, but (*.#., be out, or vilk 
out) the glove." 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH. 

PKIVATE INFORMATION. 

- Opc this letter, 

1 can produce a champion that will prove 
Wliat is avouched there.- 

King Leak. 

Tux: billet which Mowbray received, and read in his sister’s pro 
Bence, contained these words :— 

“ Su:, 

“ Claka Mowbray has few friends—none, perhaps, excepting 
yourself, in right of blood, and the writer of this letter, by right 
of the fondest, truest, and most disinterested attachment that 
ever man bore to woman. I am thus explicit with you, because, 
though it is unlikely that I should ever again see or speak to 
your sister, I am desirous that you should ho clearly acquainted 
with the cause of that interest, which I must always, even to my 
dying breath, take in her affairs. 

“The person, calling himself Lord Etherington, is, I am 
aware, in the neighbourhood of Shaws Castle, with the inten¬ 
tion of paying his addresses to Miss Mowbray ; and it is easy 
for me to foresee, arguing according to the ordinary views of 
mankind, that he may place his proposals in such a light as 
may make them seem highly desirable. But ere you give this 
person the encouragement which his offers may seem to deserve, 
please to inquire whether his fortune Is certain, or his rank 
indisputable; and be not satisfied with light evidence on either 
point. A man may be in possession of an estate and title, to 
which he has no better right than his own rapacity and forward¬ 
ness of assumption ; and supposing Mr. Mowbray jealous, as he 
must be, of the honour of his family, the alliance of such a one 
cannot hut bring disgrace. This comes from one who will make 
good whut he has written * 

On the first perusal of a billet so extraordinary, Mowbray 
was inclined to set it down to the malice of some of the people 
at the Well, anonymous letters being no uncommon resource 
of the small wits who frequent such places of general resort as 
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a species of deception safely and easily executed, and well 
calculated to produce much mischief and confusion. But upon 
closer consideration, he was shaken in his opinion, and, starting 
suddenly from the reverie into which he had fallen, asked for 
the messenger who had Brought the letter. “He was in the 
hall/’ the servant thought, and Mowbray ran to the hall. No 
—the messenger was not there, but Mowbray might see his 
back as he walked up the avenue.—He hollo’d—no answer was 
returned — he ran after the fellow, whose npj)enranco was that 
ot a countryman. The man quickened his pace as ho saw him¬ 
self pursued, and when he got out of the avenue, threw himself 
into one of the numerous bypaths which wanderers, who strayed 
in quest of nuts, or for the sake of exercise, had made in various 
directions through the extensive co|»se which surrounded the 
Castle, and were doubtless the reason of its acquiring the namo 
of Sliaws, which signifies, in the Scottish dialect, a wood of this 
description. 


Irritated by the man's obvious desire to avoid him, and 
naturally obstinate in all his resolutions, Mowbray pursued for 
a considerable way, until ho fairly lost breath; and the ilier 
having been long out of sight, ho recollected at length that his 
engagement with the Karl of Ethorington required his attend¬ 
ance ut the Castle. 

The young lord, indeed, had arrived at Sliaws Castle, so few 
minutes after Mowbray's departure, that it was wonderful they 
had not met in the avenue. The servant to whom he applied, 
conceiving that his master must return instantly, as he had gone 
out without his hat, ushered the Karl, without farther ceremony, 
into the breakfast-room, where Clam was seated uj»on one of the 
window-seats, so busily employed with a book, or perluqw with 
her own thoughts while she held a liook in her hands, that she 
scarce raised her head, until Lord Etherington, advancing, pro¬ 
nounced the words, “ Miss Mowbray." A start, and a loud 
scream, announced her deadly alarm, and tlicso were rejicated 
as he made ono jiaco nearer, and in a firmer accent said, 
“ Clam.” 

“ No nearer—no nearer," she exclaimed, “ if you would liavo 
me look upon you and live!” Lord Etherington remained 
standing, as if uncertain whether to advance or retreat, while 
with incrediblo rapidity she poured out her hurried entreaties 
that ho would begone, sometimes addressing him os a real pet- 
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souage^ sometimes, and more frequently, as u delusive phantom 
the offspring of her own excited imagination. 11 I knew it " 
she muttered, “ I knew what would happen, if my thoughts 
were forced into that fearful channel.—Speak to me, brother! 
6peak to me while I have reason left, and tell me that what 
stands before me is but an empty shadow ! But it is no 
shadow it remains before me in all the lineaments of mortal 
substance !” 

«< 1 ! ;lani ’" the E:,rl > " ith a firui > vet softened voice 

collect and compose yourself. I am, indeed, no shadow—I 

am a much-injured man, come to demand rights which have 
Ken unjustly withheld from me. I am now armed with power 
as well as justice, and my claims shall be heard.” 

“Never never!” replied Clara Mowbray; “since extremity 
is my portion, let extremity give me courage.—You have no 
rights—none—I know you not, and 1 defy you.” 

“ Del >' ,nc not . Clara Mowbray,” answered the Earl, in a tone 
au.l with a manner—how different from those which delighted 
society ! for now he was solemn, tragic, and almost stem, like 
the judge when he passes sentence upon a criminal. “ Defy me 
not he repeated. “ I am your fate, and it rests with you to 
make me a kind or severe one.” 

Dare you sjteak thus !” said Clara, her eyes flashing with 
anger, while her lips grew white, and quivered for fear—" Dare 
you speak thus, and remember that the saiuu heaven is above 
our heads, to which you so solemnly vowed you would never 
see me more without my own consent ? ” 

..“ T , h c at vow ' vas conditional—Francis Tyrrcl, as he calls 
himself, swore the same—hath he not seen you ?” He lixed a 
piercing look on her; “ He has—you dare not disown it!—And 

shaH an oath, which to him is but a cobweb, l»e to me a shackle 
of iron ? 


“Alas! it was but for a moment,” said Mias Mowbray 
sinking in courage, and drooping her head as she spoke. 

“Were it but the twentieth part of an instant—the least 
conceivable space of subdivided time—still, you did meet—lie 
saw you—you spoke to him. And me also you must see—mo 
also you must hear I Or I will first claim you for my own in 
the lace of the world; and, having vindicated my rights I will 
seek out and extinguish the wretched rival who haa dared to 
interfere with them.” 
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“Can you speak 111118?“ said Clara—“can yon so burst 
through the ties of nature?—Have you a heart ?” 

“ I have; and it shall l>e moulded like wax to your slightest 
wishes, if you agree to do me justice; but not granite, nor 
aught else that nature has of hardest, will be more indexible if 
you continue a useless opposition !—Clara Mowbray, I am your 
Fate.” 

“ Not so, proud man," said Clara, rising; “ God gave not one 
potsherd the power to break another, save by his divine per¬ 
mission— my fate is in the will of Him, without whose will 
even a sparrow falls not to the ground.—Begone—I ain strong 
in faith of heavenly protection.” 

“Do you s|>oak thus in sincerity)” said the Earl of Ether- 
ington ; “ consider first what is the prosjiect before you. I stand 
here in no doubtful or ambiguous character—I offer not the 
mere name of a husband—projose to you not an huiublo lot of 
obscurity and hardship, with fears for the past, and doubts for 
the future; yet there tr<w a time when to a suit like this you 
could listen favourably.—I stand high among the nobles of the 
country, and offer you, as my bride, your share in my honours, 
and in the wealth which becomes them.—Your brother is my 
friend, and favours my suit. I will raise from the ground, and 
once more render illustrious, your ancient house—your motions 
shall be regulated by your wishes, even by your caprices — I 
will oven carry my self-denial so far, that you shall, should you 
insist on so severe a measure, have your own residence, your 
own establishment, and without intrusion on my part, until the 
most devoted love, the most unceasing attentions, shall make 
way on your inflexible disposition.—All this I will consent to 
for the future—all that is past shall be concealed from tho 
public.—But mine, Clam Mowbray, you must be.” 

“ Never—never !” she said, with increasing vehemence. “ I 
can but re{»eat a negative, but it shall have all tho force of an 
onth.—Your rank is nothing to me—your fortune I scorn—my 
brother has no right, by the law of Scotland, or of nature, to 
compel my inclinations.—I detest your treachery, and I scorn 
the advantage you projjosc to attain by it.—Should tho law 
give you iny hand, it would but award you that of a corpse.” 

“AJas! Clara,” said tho Earl, “you do but flutter in the 
net; but I will urge you no farther now — there is anothei 
encounter before me.” 
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He was turning away, when Clara, springing forward, caught 
him by the arm, and repeated, in a low and impressive voice, 
the commandment,—“ Thou shalt do no murder !” 

“Iear not any violence,” lie said, softening his voice, and 
attempting to take her hand, “but what may flow from your 
own severity.—Francis is safe from me, unless you are altogether 
unreasonable.—Allow me but what you cannot deny to any friend 
ol your brother, the power of seeing you at times—suspend at 
least the impetuosity ol your dislike to me, and I will on my 

I»art modify the current ol my just and otherwise uncontrollable 
resentment.” 

Clara, extricating herself, and retreating from him, only 
replied, “There Ls a Heaven above us, and there shall be 
judged our actions towards each other ! You abuse a power 
most treacherously obtained—you break a heart that never did 
you wrong—you seek an alliance with a wretch who only wishes 
to bo wedded to her grave.—If my brother brings you hither, I 
cannot help it—and if your coming prevents bloody and unnatural 
violence, it is so far well.—But by my consent you come not ; 
and were the choice mine, I would rather be struck with life¬ 
long blindness, than that my eyes should again open on your 
I*erson—rather that my cars wore stufl'cd with the earth of the 
grave, than that they should again hear your voice !” 

Ihe Lari of Etheringtou smiled proudly, and replied, “ Even 
this, madam, I cau hear without resentment. Anxious and 
careful as you are to deprive your compliance of every grace and 
of every kindness, I receive the permission to wait on you, as I 
interpret your words.” 

“ not so interpret them,” she replied; “ I do but submit 
to your presence as an unavoidable evil. Heaven be my 
witness, that, were it not to prevent greater and more desperate 
evil, I would not even so far acquiesce.” 

“Let acquiescence, then, be the word,” he said; “and so 
thankful will I be, even for your acquiescence, Miss Mowbray, 
that all shall remain private, which I conceive you do not wish 
to be disclosed; and, unless absolutely compelled to it in self- 
defence, you may rely, no violence will be resorted to by mo in 
uuy quarter.—I relievo you from my presence.” 

So saying, he withdrew from tho upartment. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIFTH. 

EXPLANATORY. 


-By your leave, gentle wax. 

SnAKKSrEART- 

In tlio Imll of Shaws Castle the Earl of Ethcrington met Mow- 
hray, returned from his fruitless chase after the bearer of the 
anonymous epistle before recited ; and who had but just learned, 
on his return, that the Earl of Ethcrington was with his sister! 
There was a degree of mutual confusion when they met; for 
Mowbray laid the contents of the anonymous letter fresh in his 
mind, and Lord Ethcrington, notwithstanding all the coolness 
which lie endeavoured to maintain, had not gone through the 
scene with Clara without discomjiosure. Mowbray asked the 
Earl whether lie had seen his sister, and invited him, nt the 
same time, to return to the parlour; and his lordship replied, 
m a tone as indifferent as he could assume, that he had enjoyed 
the honour of the lady’s coiiqiany for several minutes, and would 
not now intrude farther upon Miss Mowbray’s patience. 

“ Yo " l,nvo n reception ns was agreeable, my lord, I 

trust 1 ’’ said Mowbray, “ I hope Clara .lid the honours of the 
house with propriety during my absence ?’’ 

“Miss Mowbray seemed a'little fluttered with my sudden 
appearance," said the Earl; “the servant showed mo in rather 
abruptly; and, circumstanced as wo were, there is always 
awkwardness in a first meeting, where there is no third party 
to net as master of the ceremonies.—I suspect, from the lady’s 
looks, that you have not quite kept my secret, my good friend. 
I myself, too, felt a little consciousness in approaching Miss 
Mowbray—but it is over now ; and tho ico l>eing fairly broken, 
I Iiojhj to have other and more convenient opjiortunitics to 
improve the advantage I have just gained in acquiring your 
lovely sister’s personal acquaintance,” 

“So bo it,” said Mowbray; “ but, as you declare for leaving 
tho C;istle just now, I must first speak a single word with your 
lordship, for which this place is not altogether convenient.” 

“ I can have no objections, my dear Jack,” said Etherington, 
following him with a thrill of conscious fooling, somewhat 
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perhaps like that of the spider when lie perceives his deceitful 
web is threatened with injury, and sits balanced in the centre, 
watching every point, and uncertain which he may be called’ 
upon first to defend. Such is one part, and not the slightest 
part, of the penance which never fails to wait on those, who, 
abandoning the “fair play of the world," endeavour to work out 
their purjioses by a process of deception and intrigue. 

“ My lord,” said Mowbray, when they had entered a little 
apartment, in which the latter kept his guns, fishing-tackle, and 
other implements of sport, “you have played on the square with 
me; nay, more—I am bound to allow you have given me great 
odds. I am therefore not entitled to hear any reports to^ the 
prejudice of your lordship's character, without instantly com¬ 
municating them. There is an anonymous letter which I have 
just received. Perhaps your lordship may know the hand, and 
thus bo enabled to detect the writer." 

“ I do know the hand," said the Earl, as ho received the note 
from Mowbray ; “ and, allow mo to say, it Is the only one which 
could have dared to frame any calumny to my prejudice. I 
hope, Mr. Mowbray, it is impossible for you to consider this 
infamous charge as anything hut a falsehood." 

“ My placing it in your lordship's hands, without farther in¬ 
quiry, is a sufficient proof that I hold it such, my lord ; at the 
same time that I cannot doubt for a moment that your lordship 
has it in your power to overthrow so frail a calumny by the 
most Hntiafactory evidence." 

“ Unquestionably I can, Mr. Mowbray,” said the Earl • “ for 
besides my being in full possession of the estate and title of my 
fathef, the late Earl of Etherington, I have my father's contract 
of marriage, my own certificate of baptism, and the evidence of 
the whole country to establish my right. All these shall be 
produced with the least delay possible. You will not think it 
surprising that one docs not travel with this sort of documents 
in onc'fl post-chaise.” 

“ Certainly not, my lord,” said Mowbray; “ it is sufficient 
they are forthcoming when called for. Put, may I inquire my 
lord, who the writer of this letter is, and whether ho has’ any 
particular spleen to gratify by this very impudent assertion 
which is so easily capable of being disproved ?” 

“ He is,” said Etherington, “ or, at least, has the reputation 
of being, r am sorry to say, a near—a very near relation of ray 
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own—in fact, a brother by the father’s side, but illegitimate.— 
M/father was fond of him—I loved him also, for he has un¬ 
commonly fine parts, and is accounted highly accomplished. 
But there is a train of something irregular in his mind,—a vein, 
in short, of madness, which breaks out in the usual manner, 
rendering the poor young man a dupe to vain imaginations of 
his own dignity and grandeur, which is perhaps the most ordi¬ 
nary efteet of insanity, and inspiring the deepest aversion against 
his nearest relatives and against myself in particular. Ho is a 
man extremely plausible, both in speech ami manners; so much 
so, that many id' my friends think there is more vice than in¬ 
sanity in the irregularities which he commits; but I may, I 
hope, l>c forgiven, if J have formed a milder judgment of one 
supposel^*J>o my father's son. Indeed, 1 cannot help being 
sorry for ptxrr Frank, who might have made a very distinguished 
figure in flic world." 

“ May I ask the gentleman’s name, my lord ?” said Mowbray. 

“ My father’s indulgence gave him our family name of Tyrrel, 
with his own Christian name Francis; but his proper name, to 
which alone lie has a right, is Martigny. ’ 

“ Francis Tyrrel !" exclaimed Mowbray; “why, that is the 
name of the very person who made some disturbance at tho 
Well just before your lordship arrived.—You may have seen an 
advertisement—a sort of placard.” 

“ I have, Mr. Mowbray,” said tho Earl. “ Spare ino on that 
subject, if you please—it lias formed a strong reason why I did 
not mention my connection with this unhappy man before; 
but it is no unusual thing for |x‘rsoii8, whose imaginations aro 
excited, to rush into causeless quarrels, and then to mnko dis¬ 
creditable retreats from them.” 

“Or,” said Mr. Mowbray, “he may have, after oil, been 
prevented from reaching the place of rendezvous—it was that 
very day on which your lordship, I think, received your wound; 
and, if I mistake not, you hit the man from whom you got tho 
hurt.” 

“ Mowbray," jsaid Lord Kthcrington, lowering Uis voice, and 
biking him by the arm, “ it is true that L did bo, and truly 
glad ain I to observe, that, whatever might have been tho con¬ 
sequences of such an accident, they cannot lmvo been serious. — 
It struck ino afterwards, that tho man by whom I was so 
strangely assaulted had somo resemblance to tho unfortunate 
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Tyrrel—but I had not seen him for years.—At any rate, he can¬ 
not have been much hurt, since he is now able to resume his 
intrigues to the prejudice of my character.” 

“ Your lordship views the tiling with a firm eye,” said 
Mowbray; “ firmer than I think most people would l>e able to 
command, who hail so narrow a chance of a scrape so uncom¬ 
fortable.” 

Why, I am, in the first place, by no means sure that the 
risk existed,” said the Earl of Ethcrington ; “ for, as I have 
often told you, I had but a very transient, glimpse of the 
ruffian ; and, in the second place, I am sure that no permanent 
bad consequences have ensued. I am too old a fox-hunter to 
be afraid of a leap after it is cleared, as they tell of the fellow 
who fainted in the morning at the sight o*f the preyjrice he had 
clambered over when he was drunk on the night kfjro. The 
man who wrote that letter,” touching it with liistttager, “ is 
alive, and able to threaten me ; and if he did come to any hurt 
from my hand, it was in the act of attempting my life, of which 
I shall cany the mark to my grave." 

“ Nay, I am far from blaming your lordship,” said Mowbray, 
“ for what you did in self-defence, but the circumstance might 
have turned out very unpleasant.—May I ask what you intend 
to do with this unfortunate gentleman, who is in all probability 
in the neighbourhood ? ” 

“I must first discover the place of his retreat," said Lord 
Ethcrington, “and then consider what is to be done, both for 
his safety, poor fellow, and my own. It is probable, too, that 
he may find slmrpcre to prey upon what fortune he still possesses, 
which, I assure you, is sufficient to attract a set of folk, who 
may min while they humour him.—May I beg that you, too, 
will be on the outlook, and let me know if you hear or see more 
of him 1" 

“ 1 sl * a H> most certainly, my lord,” answered Mowbray; 
“but the oidy one of his haunts which I know, is the old 
Clcikum Inn, where ho chose to take up his residence. Lie lias 
now left it, but perhaps the old cral»-fisli of a landlady may 
know something o&Jiim.” 

% _ I "*11 no ^ lau to inquire,” 6aid Lord Ethcrington ; and, 
with these words, lie took a kind farewell of Mowbray, mounted 
his horse, and rode up the avenue. 

" A cool fellow,” said Mowbray, as he looked after him, «a 
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(1—(1 cool fellow, this brother-in-law of mine, that is to be¬ 
takes a shot at his father's son with as little remorse as at o 
black-cock—what would he do with mo, were wo to quarrel ?— 
Well, 1 can snulT a candle and strike out the ace of hearts ; and 
so, should things go wrong, lie has no Jack Raw to deal with, 
but Jack Mowbray." 

Meanwhile the Earl of Etherington hastened home to his 
own apartments at the Hotel ; and, not entirely pleased with 
the events of the day, commenced a letter to his correspondent, 
agent, and confidant, Captain Jekyl, which we have fortunately 
the means of presenting to our readers 

“ Emend Rauuy, 

•‘They way a falling house is best known by the rats leaving 
it—a fallen ^tato, by the desertion of confederates and allies— 
and a fallen man by the desertion of his friends. If this he 
true augury, your last letter may be considered ns ominous of 
my breaking down. Mcthinks, you have gone far enough, and 
shared deep enough with me, to have some confidence in my 
savoir fair *—some little faith both in my means and manage¬ 
ment.—What cross-grained fiend has at once inspired you with 
what I sup|K>so you wish me to call |>olitie doubts and scruples 
of conscience, but which I can only regard as symptoms of fear 
and disaffection ? You can have no idea of c duels betwixt 
relations so nearly connected’—and 4 tho affair seems very deli¬ 
cate and intricate’—and again, 4 the matter has never been fully 
explained to you’—and, moreover, 1 if you are expected to take 
an active part in tho business, it must be when you are honoured 
with my full and unreserved confidence, otherwise, how could 
you ho of the uso to mo which I might require ?' Such are your 
expressions. 

44 Now, as to scruples of conscience about near relations, and 
so forth, all that has blown by without much mischief, and 
certainly is not likely to occur again—l>osidofl, did you nover 
hear of friends quarrelling l>eforc I And arc they not to cxer- 
ciso tho usual privileges of gentlemen when they do I More¬ 
over, how am I to know that this plaguy, fellow is actually 
related to mol—They say it is a wise child knows its own 
father; and I cannot bo expected wiso enough to know to a 
certainty my father's son. — So much for relationship.—Then, 
os to full and unreserved confidence—why, Harry, this is just 
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aa if 1 were to ask you to look at a watch, ami tell what it was 
o’clock, and you were to reply, that truly you could not inform 
me, because you had not examined the springs, the counter¬ 
balances, the wheels, and the whole internal machinery of the 
little timepiece.—But the upshot of the whole is this,— Ilarry 
Jckyl, who is as sharp a fellow as any other, thinks he has his 
friend Lord Etherington at a deadlock, and that he knows 
already so much of the said noble lords history as to oblige 
Ins lordship to tell him the whole. And perhaps he not 
unreasonably concludes, that the custody of a whole secret is 
more creditable, and probably more lucrative, than that of a 
halt one; and, in short, he is resolved to make the most of the 
eirds in Ids hand. Another, mine honest Ilarry, would take 
the trouble to recall to your mind |*ast times and circumstances, 
and conclude with expressing an humble opinion, that if Harry 
Jckyl were asked now to do any service for tho noble lord 
aforesaid, Harry had got his reward in his pocket aforchand. 
Lut I do not argue thus, because I would rather be leagued 
with a friend who assists me with a view to future profit, than 
from respect to benefits already received. Tho first lies like 
the fox h scent when on his last legs, increasing every moment; 
the other is a back-scent, growing colder the longer you follow 
it, until at last it becomes impossible to puzzle it out. I will, 
therefore, submit to the circumstances, and tell you the whole 
story, though somewhat tedious, in hopes that I can conclude 
with such a trail as you will open upon breast-hi-di 

“ Thus then it was.—Francis, fifth Earl of Etherington, and 
iny much honoured father, was what is called a very eccentric 
man—that is, he was neither a wise man nor a fool—had too 
much sense to walk into a well, ami yet, in some of the furious 
fits which he was visited with, I have seen him quite mad 
enough to throw any one else into it.—Men said there was a 
lurking insanity—but it is an ill bird, etc., and I will say no 
more about it. This shatter-brained peer was, in other respects 
a handsome accomplished man, with an expression somewhat 
haughty yet singularly pleasing when he chose it-^a man in 
sliort, who might push his fortune with the fair sex 

hi i L °. rd i E . the £j n k rton » fi uc, ‘ ^ I have described him', being upon 
his trav els in France, formed an attachment of tho heart—ay 

and some have pretended, of the hand also, with a certain 
beautiful orphan, Mane do Martiguy. Of this union is said to 

VOL. XVII. T 
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have sprung (for I am determined not to be certain on that 
fHMiit) that most incommodious person, Francis Tyrrel, as he 
calls himself, but as I would rather cull him, Francis Mortigny ; 
the latter suiting my views, as perhaps the former name agrees 
better with his pretensions. Now, I am too good a son to sub¬ 
scribe to the alleged regularity of the marriage between my 
right honourable and very good lord father, because my said 
right honourable and very good lord did, on his return to 
England, become wedded, in the face of the church, to my very 
affectionate and well-endowed mother, Ann Buhner of Buhner 
llall, from which happy union sprang I, Francis Valentine 
Bulmer Tyrrel, lawful inheritor of my father and mother’s joint 
estates, as I was tlio proud jmscssor of their ancient names. 
But the noble and wealthy pair, though blessed with such a 
pledge of love as myself, lived mighty ill together, and the 
rather, when my right honourable father, sending for this other 
Sosia, this unlucky Francis Tyrrel, senior, from France, insisted 
in the face of propriety, that he should reside in his house, 
and share, in all respects, in the opportunities of education by 
which the real Sosia, Francis Valentine Bulmer Tyrrel, then 
commonly called Lord Oakendolo, hath profited in such an 
uncommon degree. 

“ Various were the matrimonial quarrels which aroso between 
the honoured lord ami lady, in consequence of this unseemly 
conjunction of the legitimate and illegitimate; and to these, 
we, the subjects of the dispute, were sometimes very projKirly, 
ns well as decorously, made the witnesses. On one occasion, 
my right honourable mother, who was a free-spoken lady, found 
the language of her own rank quite inadequate to express tho 
strength of her generous feelings, and borrowing from the 
vulgar two emphatic words, applied them to Marie do Mortigny, 
and her son, Francis Tymd- Never did Earl that over wore 
coronet fly into a pitch of more uncontrollable rage, than did 
my right honourable father ; and, in the ardour of his reply, ho 
adopted my mother's phraseology, to inform her, that if there 
teas a whore and bastard connected with his house, it was 
herself and her brut, 

“ I was even then a sharp little fellow, and was incredibly 
struck with the communication, which, in an hour of uncon¬ 
trollable irritation, had escaped my right honourablo father. 
It is true, he instantly gathered himself up again; and, he 
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perhaps recollecting such a word as bigamy, and my mother 
on her side, considering the consequences of such a thing as a 

neither^ xT , Co " utcs * , of Etberington into Mrs. Bidmer, 

nuthcr wife, maid nor widow, there was an apparent recon¬ 
ciliation between them which lasted for some time. Cut the 

peech rcn ‘;“ ned ,,et T | y imprinted on mv remembrance- the 
P 0re - 8 °' tI,Mt . 0D ; e > when 1 was exerting over my friend 

Lor.rO.S’ n r' ,th ,' Jri ' y ° f :i Ie S iti, “ ate brother, and 
L-rd Oakendale, old Cecil, my father’s confidential valet was 

K. much scandalised, as to intimate a possibility that we mHit 

one day change conditions. These two accidental cou.munfca- 

mv father'u to **8 lectures, with which 

ny father Used to regale us boys, but me in particular, upon 

of -tlm bcT mUt;, , bl ,t f ° f l,UW!in •«biw*-thc disappointment 
ol the best grounded hopes and citations,—and the ncces- 

Mty of being so accomplished in all useful branches of know- 

our rank and' f 7 *“* ° f a ^“ ,CDto ' «<*y defalcation in 

our rank and fortuneas if any art or science could make 

y7ir'i AUthis r ° f a “ Ea f ld ° m ’ a,,d twcIve thousand a 
tTnrnn-r • *' S sce i ucd to “»>’ anxious mind designed 
t prepare me lor some unfortunate change; and when I was 

old enough to make such private inquiries as lay in my power 
I became still more persuaded that my right honourable father 
nounsheil some thoughts of making an honest woman of Mario 
le Martigny and a legitimate elder brother of Francis after 

vhVil fM if D V U r e hU ,if - 1 ™ the more 
wi h^f. this, when a little affair, which I chanced to have 

with the daughter of my Tu-, drew down my father’s 

wrath upon me in great abundance, and occasioned my being 
U-...hcjl u, Scotland, along with ,„y brotl.cr, under a vZ 
JKrnr allowance without introductions, except to one steady or 
•-all it rusty, old Professor, and with the charge that I should 
no assume the title of Lord Oakendale, but" content mysdf 
with my maternal grandfather's name of Valentine Buhner 
that of h rancis Tyrrel being pre-occupied. 

yI*on this occasion, uotwithstamUng the fear which I .... 
tertained of my fathers passionate temper, 1 did “n U ro o 
Bay, that since I was to resign my title I th<. Vt T i 
nglit to keep my family name, and that my brother might take 
i“ T 1 ,^1, you had seen the look of r^e Stt whteh 

y f * thcr re « urded 1110 when I gave him this spiritcl hiLt 
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‘Thou art’—ho said, and paused, as if to find out the bitterest 
epithet to supply the blank—‘ thou art thy mother’s child, and 
her perfect picture,’—(this seemed the severest reproach that 
occurred to him).—‘ Dear her name then, and bear it with 
patience and in secrecy; or. I here give you my word, you shall 
uever bear another the whole days of your life.’ This sealed 
my mouth with a witness; aud then, in allusion to my flirta¬ 
tion with the daughter of my Tu-aforesaid, he enlarged 

on the folly and iniquity of private marriages, warned mo that 
in the country I was going to the matrimonial noose often lies 
hid under flowers, and that folks find it twitched round their 
neck when they least expect such a cravat; assured me, that 
lie had very jarticular views for settling Francis and mo in 
life, and lie would forgive neither of us who should, by any 
such rash entanglement, render them unavailing. 

“ This last minatory admonition was the more tolerable, 
that my rival had his share of it; and so we were bundled olf 
to Scotland, coupled up like two pointers in a dog-cart, and— 
I can speak for one nt least—with much the same uncordial 
feeling towards each other. I often, indeed, detected Francis 
looking at me with a singular expression, as of pity and 
anxiety, and once or twice he seemed disposed to enter on 
something resecting the situation in which we stood towards 
each other, but I felt no desire to encourage his confidence. 
Meantime, os we were called, by our father's directions, not 
brothers, but cousins, so we came to bear towards each other 
the habits of comi«uiionship, though scarcely of friendship. 
What Francis thought, I know not; for my part, I must con¬ 
fess, that 1 lay by on the watch for somo opportunity when I 
might mend my own situation with my father, though nt the 
prejudice of my rival. And Fortune, while sho seemed to 
prevent such an opportunity, involved us both in one of tho 
straugest ami most entangled maxes that her capricious diviuity- 
eliip ever wove, and out of which I am even now struggling, by 
sleight or force, to extricate myself. I can hardly help wonder¬ 
ing, even yet, nt the odd conjunction, which has produced such 
an intricacy of complicated incidents. 

“ My father was a great sportsman, and Francis aud I lmd 
both inherited his tasto for field-sports, but I in a keener and 
more ecstatic degree. Edinburgh, which is a tolerable residence 
in winter and spring, becomes disagroeablo in Bummer, and in 
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autumn 13 the most melancholy *(jour that ever poor mortals 
were condemned to. 2 so public places are open, no inhabitant 
of any consideration remains in the town; those who cannot 
feet away, hide themselves in obscure corners, as if ashamed to 
be seen in the streets. The gentry go to their country housS 

their cirn it nS H thcir6eabathi "S quarters—the lawyers to 
ter circuit—the writers to visit their country clients—and 

all the world to the moors to shoot grouse. We, who felt the 

indignity of remaining in town during this deserted season 

obtained, with some difficulty, permission from the Earl to 

betake ourselves to any obscure comer, and shoot grouse if 

we could get leave to do so on our general character of English 

“om. t,ie UUiVe " ,ty ° f 

1. ?, ret , of “ lir l J a,,i8h,ne nt we went to the neighbour- 

hood of the Highlands; but finding our sport interrupted by 
gamekeepers and their gillies, on the second occasion we estab 
lished ourselves at this little village of St. Honan’s, where there 
were then no Spa, no fmc people, no card-tables, no quizzes 
excepting he old quiz of a landlady with whom wo lodged’ 
We found the place much to our mind ; the old landlady had 
interest with some old fellow, agent of a non-residing nobleman 
vho gave m ; permission to sport over his moors, of which I 
avaded myself keenly, ami Francis with more moderation. He 
was, uideed, of a grave musing sort of a habit, and often i.re- 

wlT? Jh ‘^n " a ks: ‘ n tho ' vi,d aud beautiful scenery With 
which the village is surrounded, to the use of the gun. lie was 

amMhb! ? I n ° r< ? >ver ’ thnt d,dl ^ of human amusements 

and this also tended to keep us considerably apart. This gave 

me rather pleasure than concernnot that I hated Francis at 

that tunc; nay, not that I greatly disliked his society • but 

!rtul y Tri 0 W W ' W unpleasant to bo always with one, 3 whose 
fortunes I ,o ° ke |l upon as standing in direct opjiositiou to my 

own. I also rather despised the indifference about sport which 
indeed seemed to grow upon him ; but my gcXman t 
better taste than I was aware of. If ] IC somd.t n n ,l? 
the hill, lie had flushed a pheasant in (he wood. ° ° n 

resqim ^an^wealthy doiifaiif^f ^St.^ Rmiaii’s °was ^^that^ti ^ 

nymph Tdjo i.nT °'f an<1 a “ d beaUtiful a 'voodlWnd 

nymph as tho imagination can fancy—simple as a child in all 
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that concerned the world and its ways, .acute as a needle in 
every point of knowledge which she had found an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with ; fearing harm from no ono, and 
with a lively and natural strain of wit, which brought amuse¬ 
ment ami gaiety wherever she came. Her motions were under 
no restraint, save that of her own inclination ; for her father, 
though a cross, peevish old man, was confined to his chair with 
the gout, and her only companion, a girl somewhat of inferior 
caste, bred up in the utmost deference to Miss Mowbray’s 
fancies, served for company indeed in her 6trolls through the 
wild country on foot and on horseback, but never thought of 
interfering with her will and pleasure. 

“ The extreme loneliness of the country (at that time), and 
the simplicity of its inhabitants, seemed to render these excur¬ 
sions jierfectly safe. Francis, happy dog, became the com¬ 
panion of the damsels on aueh occasions through the following 
accident. Miss Mowbray luul dressed herself and her com¬ 
panion like country wenches, with a view to surprise the family 
of one of their better sort of farmers. They had accomplished 
their purpose greatly to their satisfaction, and were hying homo 
after sunset, when they were encountered by a country fellow 
—a sort of Harr}’ Jckyl in his way—who, being equipped with 
a glass or two of whisky, saw not the nobility of blood through 
her disguise, and accosted the daughter of a hundred sires as ho 
would have done a ewe-milker. Mias Mowbray remonstrated 
—her companion screamed—up came cousin Francis with a 
fowling-piece on his shoulder, and soon put the sylvan to flight. 

“ This was the taginning of an acquaintance, which had 
gone great lengths taforc I found it out. Tho fair Clara, it 
seems, found it safer to roam in tho woods with an escort than 
alone, and my studious and sentimental rclativo was almost her 
constant companion. At their ago it was likely that somo timo 
might pass ero they came to understand each other ; but full 
confidence and intimacy was established between them ere I 
heard of their amour. 

“ And hero, Harry, I must pauso till next morning, and send 
you the conclusion under a separate cover. The rap which I 
had over tho el taw tho other day, is still tingling at tho end 
of my fingers, and you must not be critical with my manuscript.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIXTH. 

LETTER CONTINUED. 

- Must I then ravel out 

My weave»l-u|> Collie* ?- 

SllAKESPE.Uir, 

“ I resume iuy i*on, Many, to mention, without attempting to 
describe my surprise, that Francis, compelled by circumstances, 
made me the confidant of his love-intrigue. My grave cousin 
in love, and very much in the mind ot approaching the perilous 
verge of clandestine marriage—he who used every now and 
then, not much to the improvement of our cordial regard, to 
lecture me upon filial duty, just upon the point of slipping the 
bridle himself! I could not for my life tell whether surprise, 
or a feeling of mischievous satisfaction, was predominant. I 
tried to talk to him as he used to talk to me ; but I had not 
the gift of persuasion, or he the power of understanding the 
words of wisdom. He insisted our situation was different— 
that his unhappy birth, as he termed it, freed him at le.ist from 
dependence on his father’s absolute will —that he hail, by be¬ 
quest from some relative of his mother, a moderate competence, 
which Miss Mowbray had consented to share with him ; in fine’ 
that he desired not my counsel but my assistance. A moment's 
consideration convinced me, that 1 should be unkind, not to 
him only but to myself, unless I gave him all the backing 1 
could in this his most dutiful scheme. I recollected our right 
honourable father’s denunciations against Scottish marriages, 
and secret marriages of all sorts,—denunciations perhaps not 
the lc-* vehement that lie might feel some secret prick of con¬ 
science on the subject himself. I remembered that my grave 
brother had always been a favourite, and I forgot not—how was 
it possible I could forget?—those ominous expressions, which 
intimated a possibility of the hereditary estate and honours 
being transferred to the elder, instead of the younger son. Now 
it required no conjurer to foresee, that should Francis commit 
tins inexpiable crime of secretly allying himself with a Scottish 
beauty, our sire would lose all wish to accomplish such a trans¬ 
ference in his favour; and while my brother’s merits were alto- 
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gcther obscured by such an unpardonable act of disobedience 
my own, no longer overshadowed by prejudice or partiality, 
would shine forth in all their natural brilliancy. These con¬ 
siderations, which Hashed on me with the rapidity of lightning, 
induced me to consent to hold Frank's back hand, during the 
perilous game he proposed to play. I had only to take care 
that my own share in the matter should not be so prominent 
as to attract my father’s attention ; and this I was little afraid 
of, for his wrath was usually of that vehement and forciblo 
character, which, like lightning, is attracted to one single point, 
there bursting with violence, as undivided as it was uncontroll¬ 
able. 

“ I soon found the lovers needed my assistance more than I 
could have supposed ; for they were absolute novices in any 
sort of intrigue, which to me seemed as easy and natural as 
lying. Francis hail been detected by some tattling spy in his 
walks with Clam, and the news had Wen carried to old Mow¬ 
bray, who was greatly incensed at his daughter, though little 
knowing that her crime was greater than admitting an unknown 
English student to form a personal acquaintance with her. IIo 
prohibited farther intercourse—resolved, in justico-of-|>eaco 
phrase, to rid the country of us; and, prudently sinking all 
mention of his daughter’s delinquency, commenced an action 
against Francis, under pretext of punishing him as an cncroachcr 
upon his game, but in reality to scare him from the neighbour¬ 
hood. His person was particularly described to all the keepers 
and satellites about Shaws Castle, and any personal intercourse 
betwixt him and Clara becamo impossible, except under tho 
most desperate risks. Nay, such was their alarm, that Master 
Francis thought it prudent, for Miss Mowbray's sake, to with¬ 
draw as far as a town called Mnrchthom, and there to conceal 
himself, maintaining his intercourse with Clam only by letter. 

“ It was then I became tho sheet-anchor of tho hope of tho 
lovers ; it was then my early dexterity and jiowcrs of contriv- 
unco were first put to tho test; and it would bo too long to tell 
you in how many shajics, and by how many contrivances, 1 
acted ns agent, letter-earrier, and go-between, to maintain tho 
intercourse of these separated turtles. I have had a good deal 
of troublo in that way on my own account, but never half so 
much as I took on account of this braco of lovers. I scaled 
walls mid swam rivers, set blood-hounds, quarter-staves, and 
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blunderbusses at defiance ; and excepting the distant prospect 
of self-interest which I have hinted at, I was neither to have 
honour nor reward for inv pains. I will own to you that Clara 
Mowbray was so very beautiful—so absolutely confiding in her 
lovers friend—and thrown into such close intercourse with me, 
that there were times when I thought that, in conscience, she 
ought not to have scrupled to have contributed a mite to reward 
the faithful labourer. But then she looked like purity itself; 
and I was such a novice at that time of day, that I did not 
know how it might have been possible for me to retreat, if I had 
made too bold an advance—and, in short, I thought it best 
to content myself with assisting true love to run smooth, in the 
hope that its course would assure me, in the long-run, an Earl’s 
title, and an Earl’s fortune. 

“ Nothing was, therefore, ventured on my part which could 
raise suspicion, and, as the confidential friend of the lovers, I 
prepared everything for their secret marriage. The pastor of 
the parish agreed to perform the ceremony, prevailed upon by 
an argument which I used to him, and which Clara, had sho 
guessed it, would have little thanked me for. I led the honest 
man to believe, that, in declining to do his office, he might 
prevent a too successful lover from doing justice to a betrayed 
maiden ; and the parson, who, I found, had a spice of romance 
in his disposition, resolved, under such pressing circumstances, 
to do them the kind ollice of binding them together, although 
the consequence might lie a charge of irregularity against 
himself. Old Mowbray was much confined to his room, his 
daughter less watched since Frank had removed from the 
neighbourhood—the brother (which, by the by, I should have 
said before) not then in the country—and it was settled that 
the lovers should meet at the Old Kirk of St. Bonan’s, when 
the twilight became deep, and go off in a chaise for England so 
booh as the ceremony was performed. 

“When all this was arranged save the actual appointment 
of the day, you cannot conceive the happiness and the gratitude 
of my sage brother. IIo looked upon himself as approaching 
to the seventh heaven, instead of losing his chance of a good 
fortune, and encumbering himself at nineteen with a wife, and 
all the probabilities of narrow circumstances, and an increasing 
family. 1 bough so much younger myself, I could not help 
wondering at his extreme want of knowledge of the world, and 
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feeling ashamed that I had ever allowed him to take the airs of 
a tutor with me ; and this conscious superiority supported me 
against the thrill of jealousy which always seized mo when I 
thought of his carrying off the beautiful prize, which, without 
my address, he could never have made his own.—But at this 
important crisis, I had a letter from my father, which, by some 
accident, had long lain at our lodgings in Edinburgh—had then 
visited our former quarters in the Highlands—again returned 
to Edinburgh—and at length reached me at Marchthorn in a 
mast critical time. 

“ It was in reply to a letter of mine, in which, among other 
matters, such ns good boys send to their papas, descriptions of 
the country, accounts of studies, exercises, and so forth, I had, 
to fill up the sheet to a dutiful length, thrown in something 
about the family of St. Honan’s, in the neighbourhood of which 
I was writing. I had no idea what an effect the name would 
produco on the mind of my right honourable father, but his 
letter sufficiently expressed it. He charged me to cultivate the 
acquaintance of Mr. Mowbray as fast and as intimately as 
possible ; and, if need were, to inform him candidly of our real 
character and situation in life. Wisely considering, at the 
Kune time, that his filial admonition might bo neglected if not 
backed by some sufficient motive, his lordship frankly let mo 
into the secret of my grand-uncle by the mother's side, Mr. S. 
Mowbray of Ncttlcwood's hist will and testament, by which I 
saw, to my astonishment and alarm, that a largo and fair estate 
was bequeathed to the eldest eon and heir of the Earl of Ethcr- 
ington, on condition of his forming a matrimonial alliance with 
a lady of the house of Mowbray of St. Honan's. — Mercy of 
Heaven ! how I stared ! Here hail I been making ever)* pre¬ 
paration for wedding Francis to the very girl, whoso hand would 
insure to myself wealth and independence !—And oven the first 
loss, though great, was not likely to be tho last. My father 
jq>oko of tho marriago like a land-surveyor, but of the estate of 
Nettlowood like an impassioned lover. Ho seemed to doto on 
every acre of it, and dwelt on its contiguity to his own domaius 
as a circumstance which rendered tho union of the estates not 
desirable merely, but constituted an arrangement pointed out 
by tho hand of nature. And although ho observed, that, on 
account of the youth of the parties, a treaty of marriage could 
not bo immediately undertaken, it was yet clear ho would ap- 
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prove at heart of any bold stroke which would abolish the 
interval of time that might otherwise intervene, ere Oakendale 
and Nettlewood became one property. 

“ Here, then, were shipwrecked my fair hopes. It was clear 
as sunshine, that a private marriage, unpardonable in the 
abstract, would become venial, nay, highly laudable, in my 
father’s eyes, if it united his heir with Clara Mowbray ; and if 
lie really had, as my fears suggested, the means of establishing 
legitimacy on my brother’s part, nothing was so likely to tempt 
him to use them, as the certainty that, by his doing so, Nettle- 
wood and Oakendale would be united into one. The very 
catastrophe which I had prepared, as sure to exclude my rival 
from his father's favour, was thus likely, unless it could be pre¬ 
vented, to become a strong motive and argument lor the Earl 
placing his rights above mine. 

“ I shut myself up in my bedroom, locked the door, read 
and again read my father’s letter, and, instead of giving way to 
idle passion (beware of that, Harry, even in the most desperate 
circumstances), I considered, with keen investigation, whether 
some remedy could not yet be found.—To break off the match 
for the time would have been easy—a little private information 
to Mr. Mowbray would have done that with a vengeance—but 
then the treaty might be renewed under my father’s auspices ; 
—at all events, the share which I had taken in the intrigue 
between Clara and my brother, rendered it almost impossible 
for mo to become a suitor in my own jktsoii.—A mid these per¬ 
plexities, it suddenly occurred to my adventurous heart and con¬ 
triving brain—what if I should personate the bridegroom 1 — 
This strange thought, you will recollect, occurred to a very 
youthful brain—it was banished—it returned—returned again 
and again—was viewed under every different shajx.*—became 
familiar—was adopted — It was easy to fix the appointment 
with Clara and the clergyman, lor I managed the whole corre¬ 
spondence—the resemblance between Francis and me in stature 
and in proportion—the disguise which we were to assume—the 
darkness of the church—the hurry of the moment—might, I 
trusted, prevent Clara from recognising me. To the minister 
I had only to say, that, though I had hitherto talked of a 
friend, I myself was the happy man. My first name was 
Francis as well os his ; ami I had found Clara so gentle, so con¬ 
fiding, so flatteringly cordial in her intercourse with me. that. 
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once within my power, ami prevented from receding by shame 
and a thousand contradictory feelings, 1 had, with the vanity 
of an mnourmr At seize the confidence to believe I could 
reconcile the fair lady to the exchange. 

“ There certainly never came such a thought into a madcap’s 
brain ; and, what is more extraordinary—but that you already 
know—it was .*>0 far successful, that tlie marriage ceremony was 
performed between us in the presence of a servant of mine, her 
accommodating companion, and the priest.—We got into the 
carriage, and were a mile from the church, when my unlucky 
or lucky brother stopped the chaise by force—through what 
means lie had obtained knowledge of my little trick, I never 
have been able to learn. Solincs lias been faithful to me in too 
many instances, that I should suspect him in this important 
crisis. I jumped out of the carriage, pitched fraternity to the 
devil, and, betwixt desperation and something very like shame, 
began to out away with a coutcau de cliasse, which I had pro¬ 
vided in case of necessity.—All was in vain—I was hustled 
down under the wheel of the carriage, and, the horses taking 
fright, it went over my body. 

" Here ends my narrative; for I neither heard nor saw more 
until I found myself stretched on a sickdiod many miles from 
the scone of action, and Soluics engaged in attending on me. 
In answer to my passionate inquiries, he briefly informed me 
flint Master Francis lind sent liaek the young lady to her own 
dwelling, and that she appeared to l>o extremely ill in conse¬ 
quence of the alarm she had sustained. My own health, I 10 
assured me, was considered as very precarious, and added, that 
Tyrrcl, who was in the same house, was in the utmost pertur¬ 
bation on my account. The very mention of his name brought 
on a crisis in which I brought up much blood ; and it is singu¬ 
lar that the physician who attended me—a grave gentleman, 
with a wig—considered that this was of service to me. I know 
it frightened mo heartily, and prejmred inc for a visit from 
Master Frank, which I endured with a tameness ho would not 
have experienced, had the usual current of blood tlowed in my 
veins. But sickness and the lancet make one very tolerant of 
sermonising.—At last, in consideration of being relieved from 
his accursed presence, and the sound of his infernally calm 
voice, I slowly and reluctantly acquiesced in an arrangement, 
by which ho proposed that we shoidd for ever bid adieu to each 
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other, and to Clara Mowbray. I would have hesitated at this 
last stipulation. ‘ She was,’ I said, ‘ iny wife, and I was en¬ 
titled to claim her as such.’ 

“ This drew down a shower of most moral reproaches, and 
an assurance that Clara disowned and detested my alliance, and 
that where there had been an essential error in the percou, the 
were ceremony could never be accounted binding by the law 
of any Christian country. I wonder this had not occurred to 
me ; but my ideas of marriage were much founded on plays and 
novels, where such devices as I had practised are often resorted 
to for winding up the plot, without any hint of their illegality ; 
besides, I had confided, as I mentioned before, a little too rashly 
perhaps, in my own powers of persuading so young a bride as 
Clara to bo contented with one handsome fellow instead of 
another. 

“ Solmcs took up the argument, when Francis released mo 
by leaving the room. lie s|>okc of my father’s resentment, 
should this enterprise reach his ears—of the revenge of Mow¬ 
bray of St. Roman's, whose nature was both haughty and 
—°1 risk from the laws of the country, and God knows 
what bugbears besides, which at a more advanced age I would 
havo laughed at. In a word, I sealed the capitulation, vowed 
perpetual absence, and banished myself, as they say in this 
country,' forth of Scotland. 

“ And here, Harry, observe and respect my genius. Every 
circumstance was aguinst me in this negotiation. I had been 
the aggressor in the war; I was wounded, and, it might l>o 
6aid, a prisoner in my antagonist’s hands; yet I could solar 
avail rnyBclf of Mousicur Martigny’s greater eagerness for 
pence, that I clogged the treaty with a condition highly ad¬ 
vantageous to myself, and equally unfavourable to him.—Said 
Mr. Francis Martiguy was to take upon himself the burden of 
my right honourable father's displcasuro; and our separation, 
which was certain to give immense offence, was to l>o repn> 
sented as his work, not its mine. I insisted, tender-hearted, 
dutiful soul, os I wus, that I would consent to no measure 
which was to bring down papa’s displeasure, this was a sine qua 
non in our negotiation. 

‘ Voila cc que e’est d'avoir des talems.’ 

“Monsieur Francis would, I suppose, have tnkcu the world 
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on his shoulders, to have placed an eternal separation betwixt 
his turtledove and the falcon who had made so bold a pounce 
at her.—What he wrote to my father I know not ; as for 
myself, in all duty, I represented the bad state of my health 
from an accident, and, that my brother and companion having 
been suddenly called from me by some cause which he had not 
explained, I had thought it necessary to get to London for the 
best advice, and only waited his lordship’s ]>ermission to return 
to the paternal mansion. This 1 soon received, and found, as 
I expected, that he was in towering wrath against my brother 
for his disobedience; and, after some time, I even had reason 
to think (as, how could it be otherwise, Harr) ?), that, on 
becoming better acquainted with the merits and amiable man¬ 
ners of his apparent heir, he lost any desire which he might 
formerly have entertained, of accomplishing any change in my 
circumstances in relation to the world. Perhaps the old peer 
turned a little ashamed of his own conduct, and dared not aver 
to the congregation of the righteous (for lie became saintly in 
his latter days), the very pretty frolics which ho seems to have 
been guilty of in his youth. Perhaps, also, the death of my 
right honourable mother operated in my favour, since, while she 
lived, my chance was the worse—there is no saying what a man 
will do to spite his wife.— Enough, ho died—slept with his 
right honourable fathers, and I became, without op]>osition, 
Right Honourable in his stead. 

“ How I have borne my new honours, thou, Harry, and our 
merry set know lull well. Newmarket and Tattersall's may tell 
the rest.—I think 1 have been as lucky as most men where luck 
is most prized, ami so 1 shall say no more on that subject. 

41 And now, Harry, I will sup|KKsc thee in n moralising 
mood ; that is, I will fancy the dice have run wrong—or your 
doublo-kirrel has hung fire—or a certain lady has looked cross 
—or any such weighty cause of gravity has occurred, and you 
give me the benefit of your seriousness.— 4 My dear Ethering- 
ton,’ say you pithily, ‘you are a precious fool!—Hero you arc 
stirring up a business rather scandalous in itself, and fraught 
with mischief to all concerned—a business which might sleep 
for over, if you let it alone, but which is sure, like a sea-coal 
fire, to burst into a flame if you go on poking it. I would liko 
to ask your lordship only two questions,*—say you with your 
usual graceful attitudo of adjusting your perpendicular shirt- 
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collir, and passing your hand over the knot of your cravat 
which deserves a peculiar place in the Tictania —•' only two 
questions—that is, whether you do not repent the past and 
whether you do not fear the future V Very comprehensive 
queries these of yours. Hurry ; for they respect Loth the time 
past and the time to conic—one’s whole life, in short. How¬ 
ever, I shall endeavour to answer them as well ;is I may. 

Bepcnt the past, said you ?—Yes, Harry, I think I do 
repent the past—that is, not quite in the pardon’s style of re¬ 
pentance, which resembles yours when you have a headache 
but as I would repent a band at cards which I had played on 

lalse principles. I should have begun with the young lady_ 

availed myself in a very different manner of Monsieur Mar- 
tignys absence, and my own intimacy with her, and thus 
supersede,! him, if possible, in the damsel's affections. The 
scheme I adopted, though there was, I think, both boldness and 
dexterity in it, was that of a novice of premature genius who 
could not calculate chances. So much for repentance —Do I 
not fear the future ?—Harry, I will not cut your throat for 
supposing you to have put the question, but calmly assure you 
that I never feared anything in my life. I was born without the 
sensat'on 1 believe; at least it is perfectly unknown to me. 

r 1 . , , t .. tlirsc ' 1 " ,,eel I* 8 * 58 across my breast, when 1 

felt the pistol-hall benumb my arm, I felt no more agitation 

, n at th ®. Iwirnce of a champagne-cork. But I would not 
have you think that I am fool enough to risk plague, trouble, 
and danger (all of which, besides considerable expense I am 
now prepared to encounter), without some adequate motive,— 
and here it i*. ’ 

“ From various quarters, hints, rumours, and surmises have 
reached me, that an attack will be made on my rank and status 
in society which can only be in behalf of this fellow Martigny 
( or I will not call him by his stolen name of Tyrrel). Now 
tins I hold to be a breach of the paction betwixt as, by which 

that is, by that which I am determined to esteem its true 

father'* nnT*' l>u ^ ort - hc Was to leavo honourable 

lather and mo to settle our own matters without his inter¬ 
ference, which amounted to a virtual resignation of his rights 
if the scoundrel ever had any. Can he expect I an. to raigil 

ZIZ } Nnl U tbi ° g ’ oId Mowbray! 

estate of Nettlewood, to gratify the humour of a fellow who 
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sets up claims to my title and whole property ? No, by-! 

It ho assails me in a point so important, I will retaliate upon 
him in one where he will feel as keenly; and that he may de¬ 
pend ti|K)iu—And now, incthinks, you come upon mo with a 
second edition of your grave remonstrances, about family feuds, 
unnatural rencontres, offence to all the feelings of all the world, 
et eastern, et eastern, which you might usher in most delectably 
with the ohl stave about brethren dwelling together in unity. I 
will not stop to inquire whether all these delicate apprehensions 
are on account of the Earl of Ktheriugton, his safety, and his 
reputation ; or whether my friend Harry Jekyl be not considering 
how far his own interference with such a naughty business will 
bo well taken at head quarters; and so, without pausing on 
that question, I shall barely and briefly say, that you cannot 
bo more sensible than I am of the madness of bringing matters 
to such an extremity—I have no such intention, I assure you, 
and it is with no such purpose that I invite you here.—Were I 
to challenge Martigny, he would refuse mo the mooting; and 
all loss ceremonious ways of arranging such an affair aro quite 
old-fashioned. 

“ It is true at our first meeting I was betrayed into the 
scrape I told you of—just as you may have shot (or shot at , for 
I think you arc no downright hitter) a hen-pheasaut, when 
flushed within distance, by a sort of instinctive movement, 
without reflecting on the enormity you were about to commit 
The truth is, there is an ignis fatuus influence, which scorns to 
govern our house—it ]»ourcd its wildfire through my father’s 
veins—it has descended to mo in full vigour, and every now and 
then its impulse is irresistible. There was my enemy, and hero 
were my pistols, was all I had time to think about tho matter. 
Hut 1 will l>o on my guard in future, tho more surely, as I 
cahnot rcccivo any provocation from him ; on tho contrary, if 
I must confess tho truth, though I was willing to gloss it a 
little in my first account of tho matter (like tho Gazette, when 
recording a defeat), I am certain he would never voluntarily 
have fired at me, and that his pistol weut off as lie fell. You 
know me well enough to bo assured, that I will never bo again 
in tho scrape of attacking an unresisting antagonist, were ho 
ten times my brother. 

“ Then, as to this long tirade about hating my brother— 
Harry, I do not hate him more than tho first-born of Egypt 
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are in general hated by those whom they exclude from entailed 
estates, and so forth—not one landed man in twenty of us that 
is not hated by his younger brothers, to the extent of wishing 
urn quiet in his grave, as an abominable stumbling-block in 
their path of life; and so far only do I hate Monsieur Martigny 
But for the rest, I rather like him as otherwise; and would ho 
but die would give my frank consent to his being canonised ; 
ami wlule he lives, I am not desirous that he should be exposed 

11 11' i • y those main obstacles to 

the sell-denying course of life, by which the odour of sanctity is 
attained. 

... ‘ Here again you break in with your iui|>ertiuent queries — 
11 1 have no purpose of quarrelling personally with Martigny 
why do I come into collision with him at all ?— why not abide 
by the treaty of Marehthorn, and remain in England, without 
again approaching St. Honan’s, or claiming my maiden bride ? 

Uuve I not told you, I want him to cease all threatened 
attempts upon my fortune and dignity? Have I not told you 

ofN^r SV'T ,uy \ vifu - CIura Mowbray, and my estate 
of Nettlewood, fairly won by marrying her?— And, to let you 

into the whole secret, though Clara is a very pretty woman, yet 

she goes for so little in the transaction with me, her unimiL- 

sioned bridegroom, that I hope to make some relaxation of my 

rights over her the means of obtaining the concessions which I 
think most important. 

“ I will not deny, that an aversion to awakening hustle, and 
encountering reproach, has made ine so slow in looking after 
my interest, that the period will shortly expire, within which 
I ought, by old Scrog Mowbray’s will, to qualify myself for 
becoming his heir, by being the accepted husband of Miss 
Mowbray of St. Honan’s. Time was—time is—and if I catch 
it not by the forelock as it passes, time will be no rnore- 
Ncttlewood will be forfeited-and if I have in addition a law- 
flint for my title, and for Oakendale, I run a risk of being 
altogether capoted. I must, therefore, act at all risks and 
act with vigour—and Hits is the general plan of my campaign 
subject always to be altered according to circumstances! ** i 
have obtained —I may say purchased—Mowbray’s consent to 
address Ins sister. I have this advantage, that if she agrees 
to take me, she will for ever put a stop to all disagreeable 
reports and recollections, founded on her former conduct In 

VOL. XVII. • 
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t !.mt ra.-c 1 scenic the Ncttlcwo.nl property, and am ready to 
wage war for my paternal cstato. Indeed, I firmly helievc, 
that should this happy consummation take place, Monsieur 
Martigny will be too much heart-broken to make farther fight, 
but will o’en throw helve after hatchet, and run to hide him 
self, after the fashion of a true lover, in some desert beyond 

B04IS. 

“ But, sup|>osing the lady has the kad taste to l»o obstinate, 
and will none of me, I still think that her happiness, or her 
peace of mind, will be jus dc;ir to Martigny, as Gibraltar is to 
the Spaniards, and that he will sacrifice a great deal to induce 
mo to give up my pretensions. Now, I shall want some one 
to act as my agent in communicating with this fellow ; for I 
will not deny that my old nppetite for cutting his throat may 
awaken suddenly, were 1 to hold |»ersonal intercourse with 
him. Come thou, therefore, without delay, and hold my back¬ 
hand—Come, for you know me, and that I never left a kindness 
unrewarded. To be s|>ccifio, you shall have means to pay off a 
certain inconvenient mortgage, without troubling the tribe of 
Issachar, if you will but be true to me in this matter—Como, 
therefore, without farther apologies or farther delay. There 
shall, I give you my word, neither be risk nor offence in the 
part of tho drama which I intend to commit to your charge. 

“ Talking of the drama, we had a miserable attempt at a 
sort of bastard theatricals, at Mowbray's rat-gnawed mansion. 
There were two things worth noticing—One, that I lost idl the 
:ourage on which 1 pique myself, and fairly lied from the pit, 
rather than present myself before Miss Clara Mowbray, when 
it came to the push. And upon this I pray you to remark, 
that I am a person of singular delicacy and modesty, instead of 
being tho Drawcansir and Daredevil that you would mako of 
me. The other memorable is of a more delicate nature, resist¬ 
ing tho conduct of a certain fair lady, who seemed determined 
to fling herself at my head. There is a wonderful degree of 
free-mnsonry among us folk of spirit; and it is astonishing 
how soon wo can place ourselves on a footing with neglected 
wives and discontented daughters. If you come not soon, one 
of the rewards held out to you in my former letter will certainly 
not be forthcoming. No schoolboy keejw gingerbread for his 
comrade without feeling a desire to uibblo at it; so, if you 
api>cnr not to look after your own interest, say you had fair 
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. F 1T my 0 "'" ** Tt > 1 am embarrassed than 

gratified by the prospect of such an affiiir, when I have on tlie 

SiS?- 0f a —* "* raig.ua I wrn 

'b* 

“Thus finishes my long communication. If mv motives of 

sssj 0 . a Z7 eii,Ucit i thu,k in — f“rtrao i,.; 

jzsl*” mw " must t *•»* - a. 

, ro",yr t I ° rday ,!• V ,ay *" fiaid to have opened my sie^e for I 
lira™ Cla " 1 h * 1 « ™7 fluttering' rlip 

“>• *.?i 

“ -r -Wearing brfuru Put « her bruthuVu g„™ 
the. is no small paint gained. Sl.e will bccouio accustomed 

wh ch k r°“l'° e ’.“!" 1 “r 11 re "“ mbcr " >0i less bitterness the trick 
wind, 1 played her formerly; while I, on the other hand bv 

iith whieh Ihev , ' ' VW e °‘ “ v,r ccrtai " fedin^ 

“ Thine, 

“Utukrinoton.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


TIIK REPLY. 

Thou W.t a precious bunlen, gentle 
N.tro and sulphur—Sco that it explode not. 

Old Plat. 

“I rccc * ved J’ our two long letters, my «lear Etherimr- 

Z * surprise and interest; for wlmt I know of your 
Scottish ml vent urea l>eforo, was l.y no means sufficient to 
prepare me for a statement so perversely complicated The 
Igms Fatuus which, yon say, governed your futhc“ seems to 
have ruled the fortunes of your whole house, there l su mach 
eccentricity in all that you have told me. But n'imporU Ether 
ington, you were my friend—you held me m, dhnn t 
completely broken down; and, whatever you may think 7“ 
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services are at your command, much more from reflections on 
the past, than hoj)cs fur the future. I am no speech-maker, 
but tins you may rely on while I continue to Imj Harry Jekyl. 
You have deserved some love at my hands, Etherington, and 
you have it. 

“ Perhaps I love you the better since your i>erplcxities have 
become known to mo; for, my dear Etherington, you were 
before too much an object of envy to be entirely an object of 
affection. What a happy fellow! was the song of all who 
named your rank, and a fortune to maintain it—luck sufficient 
to repair all the waste that you could make in your income, 
and skill to back that luck, or supply it, should it for a moment 
fail you. — The cards turning up as if to your wish — the dice 
rolling, it almost seemed, at your wink — it was rather your 
look than the touch of your cue that sent the ball into the 
pocket. You seemed to have fortune in chains, and a man of 
less honour would have l>ecn almost suspected of helping his 
luck by a little art.—You won every bet; and tho instant that 
you were interested, one might have named the winning horse 
— it was always that which you were to gain most by.—You 
never held out your piece but the game went down—aud then 
the women ! — with face, manners, person, and, above all, your 
tonguo — what wild work have you made among them !—Good 
heaven ! and have you had the old sword hanging over your 
head by a horsehair all this while!—Has your rank been 
doubtful? — Your fortuno unsettled?—And your luck, so con¬ 
stant in everything else, has that, as well as your predominant 
influence with the women, failed you, when you wished to form 
a connection for life, and when the care of your fortuno required 
you to do so ?—Etherington, I am nstonished !—The Mowbray 
scrape I always thought an inconvenient ono, as well as tho 
quarrel with this same Tyrrcl, or Martigny ; but I was far 
from guessing tho complicated nature of your perplexities. 

“ But I must not run on in a manner which, though it 
relieves my own marvelling mind, cannot be very pleasant to 
you. Enough, I look on my obligations to you as more light 
to l)o borne, now I have some chance of repaying them to a 
certain extent; but, oven wero the full debt i>aid, I would 
remain ns much attached to you as over. It is your friend who 
speaks, Etherington ; aud, if ho offers his advice in somewhat 
plain language, do not, I entreat you, suppose that your couG 
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•fence has encouraged an offensive familiarity, hut consider me as 
one who in a weighty matter, writes plainly, to avoid the least 
chance of misconstruction. 

“ Etherington, your conduct hitherto has resembled anything 
rather than the coolness and judgment which are so peculiarly 
your own when you choose to display them. I pas* over the 

!3T ° f your marriage-it was a boy’s trick, which could 
hardly hate availed you much, even if successful ■ for what 
sort of a wife would you have acquired, had this same Clara 
Mowbray proved willing to have accepted the change which you 
had put upon her, and transferred herself, without repugnance 
from one bridegroom to another f-Poor as I am, I know that 
neither Nettlewood nor Oakcndale should have bribed me to 

marry such a-I cannot decorously fill up the blank. 

A either, my dear Etherington, can I forgive you the trick 
you put °n the clergyman, in whose eyes you destroyed the 
fioor girl s character to induce him to consent to perform the 

Sr* fo? rf and »i httVe thereby f>erl,a P s a " indelible stain on 
her for hie—this was not a fair rute dc ,„urr <.—As it is von 

to V diffilSt fJ'rVr. ,,y yOUr , - s ‘ rati, fc ,0,n —unless, indeed, it should 

her for ». ynung.'ndy to prove the imposition put u,h„, 

hcr-for that being admitted, the marriage certainly goes for 
nothing. At least, the only use you can make of it would be 
to drive her into a more formal union, for fear of bavin" this 

in this U wi'thTll T'T br ° Ueht iut0 11 co,,rt of la ""; «»<l 
in this with all the advantages you possess, joined to your own 

v.m irrr/ and hcr , hrothei ' 8 influence, I sho.dd think 
\ ?n *^ e y 10 fi ! ,ccccd - women arc necessarily the 
slaves of their reputation. I have known some who have given 

up their virtue to preserve their character, which is, after all 

™iffS(W °h lt ' i 1 thenr ? TC WOU,d ,,ot it difli’ 

rather thin 10 P ereua,, ° to become a countess, 

rather than be the topic of conversation for all Britain while a 

awsuit betwixt you is in dependence; and that maybe for the 
greater part of both your lives. 3 1,10 

“ But, in Miss Mowbray’s state of mind, it may require time 
to bring her to such a conclusion ; and I fear you will be 
thwarted in your operations by your rival—I will not offend you 
by calling him your brother. Now, it is here that I think with 

& ’T «* ° f ,T°u USC t0 >' ou - — uni| cr this special 
condition, that tl.cre shall be no thoughts of further violence 
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taking place between you. However you may have smoothed 
over your rencoutro to yourself, there is no doubt that the public 
would have regarded any accident which might have l>efallen on 
that occasion, as a crime of the deepest dye, and that the law 
would have followed it with the mast severe punishment. And 
for all that I have said of my serviceable disposition, I would 
fain stop short on this side of the gallows—my neck is too long 
already. Without a jest, Ethcrington, you must be ruled by 
counsel in this matter. I detect your hatred to this man in 
every line of your letter, even when you write with the greatest 
coolness ; oven where there is an affectation of gaiety, I read 
your sentiments on this subject; and they arc such its—I will 
not preach to you—I will not say a good man—but such as 
every wise man—every man who wishes to live on fair terms 
with the world, ami to escape general malediction, and perhaps 
a violent death, where all men will clap their hands and rejoice 
at the punishment of the fratricide—would, with all possible 
speed, eradicate from his breast. My services, therefore, if they 
are worth your acceptance, are offered, on the condition that 
this unholy hatred be subdued with the utmost force of your 
powerful mind, and that you avoid everything which can 
possibly lead to such a catastrophe as you have twice narrowly 
oscapcd. I do not ask you to like this man, for I know well 
the deep root which your prejudices hold in your mind ; I 
merely ask you to avoid him, mid to think of him as one who, 
if you do meet him, can never bo tho object of personal re¬ 
sentment. 

“ On these conditions I will instantly join you at your Spn, 
and wait but your answer to throw myself into tho post-chaise. 
1 will seek out this Martigny for you, and I have tho vanity to 
think I shall be ablo to persuade him to take the courso which 
his own true interest, as well os yours, so plainly points out— 
-and that is to depart ami mako us free of him. You must not 
grudge a round sum of money, should that provo necessary 
wo must mako wings for him to fly with, and I must l>c em¬ 
powered by you to that purpose. I cannot think you have any¬ 
thing serious to fear from a lawsuit. Your father throw out 
this sinister hint at a moment when ho was enraged at his 
wifo, and irritated by his son ; and 1 have littlo doubt that 
his expressions were merely flashes of anger at the moment, 
though I see they have made a deep impression on you. At 
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nil events, he spoke of a preference to his illegitimate son, as 
something which it was in his own power to give or to with¬ 
hold; and he has died without bestowing it. The family 
seem addicted to irregular matrimony, and some left-handed 
marriage there may have been used to propitiate the modesty 
and save the conscience, of the French lady; hut that any¬ 
thing of the nature of a serious and legal ceremony took place, 
nothing but the strongest proof can make me believe. 

“ 1 repeat, then, that I have little doubt that the claims o! 
Martigny, whatever they arc, may bo easily compounded 
and England made clear of him. This will 'be more easily 
done, if lie really entertains such a romantic passion, as you 
describe, tor -Miss Clara Mowbray. It would be easy to show 
him that, whether she is disused to accept your lordship’s 
hand or not, her quiet ami ]icace of mind must depend on his 
leaving the country. Rely on it I shall find out the way to 
smooth him down, and whether distance or the grave divide 
Martigny and you, is very little to the purpose, unless in so far 
as the one point can be attained with honour and safety, and the 
other, it attempted, would only make all concerned the subject 
of general execration and deserved punishment.—Speak tho 
word, and I attend you, as your truly grateful and devoted 

“ IIknky Jkkvi..” 

To this admonitory epistle, the writer received, in tho course 
of post, the following answer:— 


“ tr 1 n, y »rateful and devoted Henry Jckyl has adopted a 
tone which scums to be exalted without nny occasion. Why 
thou suspicious monitor, have I not repeated a hundred times 
that I repent sincerely of the foolish rencontre, and am deter¬ 
mined to curb my temper and ho on my guard in future—And 
what need you come upon me, with your long lesson about exe¬ 
cration, and punishment, and fratricide, and so forth I—Yon 
dad with an argument ns a ls>y docs with the first hare he 
shoots, which ho never thinks dead till he has fired the second 
barrel into her. What a fellow you would have l>ccu for a 
lawyer ! how long you would have held forth upon the plainest 
cause, until the poor bothered judge was almost willing to de 
etde against justice, that ho might lie revenged on you. If I 
must repeat what I have said twenty times, I tell you I have 
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no thoughts of proceeding with this fellow as I would with 
another. If my father’s blood be in his veins, it shnll save the 
skin his mother gave him. And so coino without more parade, 
either of stipulation or argument. Thou art, indeed, a curious 
animal ! One would think, to read your communication, that 
you had yourself discovered the propriety of acting as a negoti¬ 
ator, and the reasons which might, in the course of such a treaty, 
be urged with advantage to induce this fellow to leave the coun¬ 
try—Why, this is the very course chalked out in my last letter ! 
You are bolder than the lnddcst gipsy, for you not only steal my 
ideas, and disfigure them, that they may juiss for yours, but you 
have the assurance to come n-begging with them to the door of 
the original parent ! No man like you for stealing other men’s 
inventions, ami cooking them up in your own way. However. 
Harry, bating a little self-conceit and assumption, thou art 
as honest a fellow as ever man put faith in—clever, too, in 
your own style, though not quite the genius you would fain 
l>ass for.— Como on thine own terms, and come as speedily 
as thou canst. I do not reckon the promise I made the less 
binding, that you very generously make no allusion to it. 

“ Thine, 

“ Etukkinoton. 

“ P.S.—One single caution I must odd—do not mention my 
name to any one at Harrmvgato, or your prospect of meeting me, 
or the route which you are about to take. On the purposo of 
your journey, it is unnecessary to recommend silcnco. I know 
not whether such doubts arc naturnl to all who have secret 
measures to pursuo, or whether nature has givon me an unusual 
share of anxious suspicion ; but I cannot divest myself of the 
idea, that I am closely watched by boiiio one whom I cannot 
discover. Although 1 concealed my purpose of coming hither 
from all mankind but you, whom I do not for an instant suspect 
of babbling, yet it was known to this Mortigny, and ho is down 
here before me. Again, I said not a word—gave not a hint to 
any one of my views towards Clam, yet the tattling jtcoplo hero 
had spread a report of a marriage depending between us, oven 
before I could make the motion to her brother. To bo suro, in 
such society there is nothing bilked of but marrying and 
giving in marriage; and this, which alarms mo, as connected 
with my own private purposes, may be a bare rumour, arising 
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out of tlie gossip of the place—Yet I feel like the poor woman 
in the old story, who felt herself watched by an eye that glared 
upon her from behind the tapestry. 

“ I should have told you in my last, that I had been recog¬ 
nised at a public entertainment, by the old clergyman who 
pronounced the matrimonial blessing on Clara and me nearly 
eight years ago. He insisted u|>oii addressing me by the name 
of Valentine Bulmer, under which I was then best known. It 
did not suit me at present to put him into my confidence, so 1 
cut him, Harry, as I would an old pencil. The task was the 
less difficult, that I had to do with one of the most absent men 
that ever dreamed with his eyes open. I verily believe he 
might be persuaded that the whole transaction was a vision, 
and that he had never in reality seen me before. Your pious 
rebuke, therefore, about what I told him formerly concerning 
the lovers is quit© thrown away. After all. if what I said was 
not accurately true, as I certainly believe it was an exaggera¬ 
tion, it was all Saint Francis of Martigny's fault, I suppose. 1 
am sure he had love and opportunity on his side. 

" Hero you have a ]>ostscript, Harry, longer than the letter, 
but it must conclude with the samo burden—Come, and come 
quickly.” 


/ ./ { 

‘ CHAPTER T)VENTY- I^OIITH. I 

| THE FRIGHT. 

An *hakc« the bough of trembling leaf, • i ~ # ' J t 
When sudden whirlwinds rise; 1 ~ \ . 

As hUikLs aghast tlie warrior chief, 

When hU base army llioa. 

• * * • v 

^ r 

It had been settled by all who took the matter into con¬ 
sideration, that the fidgety, fiery old Nabob would soon quarrel 
with his landlady, Mrs. Dods, and become impatient of his 
residence at St. Ronan’s. A man so kind to himself, and so 
inquisitive about the affairs of others, could have, it was sup¬ 
posed, a limited sphere for gratification either of his tastes or 
of his curiosity, in the Aultoun of St. Ronan’s; and many a 
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-ime the precise day am) hour of his departuie were fixed by 
the idlers at the S|ia. But still old Touchwood api ►cared 
amongst them, when the weather i>crmittcd, with his nut-brown 
visage, his throat carefully wraj>j>ed up in an immense Indian 
kerchief, and his gold-headed cane, which he never failed to 
carry over his shoulder; his short, but stout limbs, and his 
active step, showed plainly that he bore it rather as a l»adgo of 
dignity than a means of support. There he stood, answering 
shortly and grufily to all questions proj>osed to him, and 
making his remarks aloud nj>on the company, with great in- 
dillcrence as to the otfenco which might he taken ; and as soon 
as the ancient priestess had handed him his glass of tho saluti- 
tcrous water, turned on his heel with a brief good-morning, and 
either marched back to hide himself in the Manse, with his 
crony, Mr. Cargill, or to engage in some hobbyhorsical pursuit 
connected with his neighbours in the Aultonn. 

'1 he truth was, that the honest gentleman having, so far 
os Mrs. I)ods would permit, put matters to rights within her 
residence, wisely abstained from pushing his innovations any 
I art her, aware that it is not every stone which is ca|>ablo of 
receiving the last degree of |>olish. Ho next set himself about 
putting Mr. Cargills house into order ; and, without leave asked 
or given by that reverend gentleman, ho actually accomplished 
as womlcrlul a reformation in tho Manse, as could have been 
cfiectcd by a benevolent Brownie. The floors were sometimes 
swept — the carpets were sometimes shaken — tho plates and 
dishes were cleaner—there was tea and sugar in tlio tea-chest, 
and a joint of meat at proper times was to l*> found in tho 
larder. The elder maid-servant wore a good stuff gown—tho 
younger snooded up her hair, and now went about tho house 
a damsel so trig and neat, that some said sho was too handsome 
for the service of a bachelor divine; and others, that they saw 
no business so old a fool as the Nabob had to be meddling with 
the hussies busking. But for such evil bruits Mr. Touchwood 
cared not, even if he hapj>encd to hear of them, which was 
very doubtful. Add to all these changes, that tho garden was 
weeded, and the glebe was regularly laboured. 


The talisman by which all this desirable alteration was 
wrought, consisted partly in small presents, partly in constant 
attention. The libemlity of the singular old gentlemau gave 
him a |>crfect right to scold when he saw things wrong; the 
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domestics, who had fallen into total sloth and indifference 
l*e^an to exert themselves under Mr. Touchwood’s new system 
of rewards and surveillance; and the minister, half unconscious 
of the cause, reaped the advantage of the exertions of his busy 
tricud. Sometimes he lilted his head, when lie heard work¬ 
men thumping and bouncing in the neighbourhood of his study 
and demanded the meaning of the clatter which annoyed him • 
but on receiving for answer that it was by order of Mr. Touch- 

wood, he resumed his labours, under the iiereuasion that all was 
well. 

Hut even the Augean task of putting the Manse in order 
•lid not satisfy the gigantic activity of Mr. Touchwood. He 
aspired to universal dominion in the Aultoun of St. Honan's 
and, hke most men of an ardent temper, he contrived, in a 
great measure, to pissess himself of the authority he longed 
alter. Then was there war waged by him with all the isftty 
but perjietunl nuisances, which infest a Scottish town of the 
old stamp—then was the hereditary dunghill, which had reeked 
before the window of the cottage for fourscore years, transiiorted 
behind the house—then was the broken wheelbarrow, or unser¬ 
viceable cart, removed out of the footpath—the old hat, or blue 
petticoat, taken from the window into which it had been 
stuffed, “ to expel the winter's Haw,” was consigned to the 
gutter, and its place supplied by good perspicuous gloss. The 
means by which such reformation was effected, were tho same 
as resorted to in the Manse—money and admonition Tho 
latter given alone would have met little attention—,«rlmps 
would have provoked opjwsitiou—hut, softened and sweetened 
by a little present to assist the reform recommended, it sunk 
into the hearts of the hearers, and in general overcame their 
objections. Besides, an opinion of the Nabob’s wealth was 
high among the villagers; and an idea prevailed amongst 
them, that, notwithstanding his keeping no servants or euui 
page, he was able to purchase, if ho pleased, half the land in 
the country. It was not grand carriages and fine liveries that 
made heavy purses, they rather l.cl|»cd to lighten them and 
they said, who pretended to know what they were talking 
about that old Turnpenny, and Mr. Bindlooso to boot would 
tell down more money on Mr. Touchwood’s rnero word than 
uimn the joint Iwnd of half the fine folks at the Well ’ Such 
an opinion smoothed everything Inifore the path of one, who 
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showed himself neither averse to give nor to lend ; and it by 
no means diminished the reputation of his wealth, that in 
transactions of business he was not carelessly negligent of his 
interest, but plainly showed lie understood the value of what 
lie was parting with. Few, therefore, cared to withstand the 
humours of a whimsical old gentleman, who had both the will 
and the means of obliging those disposed to comply with his 
fancies ; and thus the singular stranger contrived, in the course 
of a brief space of days or weeks, to place the villagers more 
absolutely at his devotion, than they had been to the pleasure 
of anv individual since their ancient lords had left the Aultoun. 
The |M>wcr of the baron-bailie himself, though the ollicc was 
vested in the person of old Meiklewham, was a subordinate 
jurisdiction, compared to the voluntary allegiance which the 
inhabitants paid to Mr. Touchwood. 

There were, however, recusants, who declined the authority 
thus set up amongst them, and, with the characteristic obsti¬ 
nacy of their countrymen, refused to hearken to the words of 
tho stranger, whether they were for good or for evil. These 
men’s dunghills were not removed, nor the Rtumbling-blocks 
taken from tho footpath, where it passed the front of their 
houses. And it liefcll, that while Mr. Touchwood was mast 
eager in akating the nuisances of the village, he had very 
nearly experienced a frequent fate of great reformers—that of 
losing his life by means of one of those enormities which as yet 
Imd subsisted in spite of all his efforts. 

Tho Nabob, finding bis time after dinner bang somewhat 
heavy on his hand, and tho moon being tolerably bright, had, 
one harvest evening, sought his usual remedy for dispelling 
ennui by a walk to the Manse, where lie was sure, that, if he 
could not succeed in engaging the minister himself iu somo dis¬ 
putation, ho would at least find something in the establishment 
to animadvert upon and to restore to order. 

Accordingly, lie had taken the opportunity to lecture tho 
younger id' the minister’s lasses \\\fon the duty of wearing shoes 
and stockings ; and, as his advice came fortified by a present 
of six pair of white cotton hose, and two pair of stout leathern 
shoes, it was received, not with respect only, but with grati¬ 
tude, mid tho chuck under tho chin that rounded up tho oration, 
while she opened the outer door fur his honour, was acknow¬ 
ledged with a blush and a giggle. Nay, so far did Gri/jry 
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carry her sense of Mr. Touchwood’s kindness, that, observing 
the moon was behind a cloud, she very carefully offered to 
escort him to the Cleikum Inn with a lantern, in case he should 
come to some harm by the gate. This the traveller’s independ¬ 
ent spirit scorned to listen to; and, having assured her that 
lie had walked the streets of Paris and of Madrid whole nights 
without such an accommodation, he stoutly strode off on his 
return to his lodgings. 

An accident, however, befell him, which, unless the police of 
Madrid and Paris be belied, might have happened in either of 
those two splendid capitals, as well as in the miserable Aultoun 
of St. Ronan's. Before the door of Saunders Jaup, a feuar of 
some importance, “ who held his land free, and caredna a bodle 
for ony aue,” yawned that odoriferous gulf, yclepcd, in Scottish 
phrase, the jaw-hole, in other words, an uncovered common sewer. 
The local situation of this receptacle of tilth was well known to 
Mr. Touchwood; for Saunders Jaup was at the very head of 
those who held out for the practices of their fathers, and still 
maintained those ancient and unsavoury customs which our 
traveller had in so many instances succeeded in abating. Guided, 
therefore, by his nose, the Nabob made a considerable circuit 
to avoid the displeasure and danger of passing this filthy puddle 
at the nearest, ami by that means fell upon Scylla as he sought 
to avoid Chary bdis. In plain language, lie approached so near 
the bank of a little rivulet, which in that place passed betwixt 
the footpath and the horse-road, that he lost his footing, and fell 
into the channel of the streamlet from a height of three or four 
feet. It was thought that the noise of his fall, or at least 
his call for assistance, must have been heard in the house of 
Saunders Jaup; hut that honest person was, according to his 
own account, at that time engaged in the exercise of the evening 
—an excuse which passed current, although Saunders was 
privately heard to allege, that the town would have been the 
quieter, “if the auld meddling busy-body had bidden still in 
the burn for gude and a*.” 

But fortune had provided better for jwor Touchwood, whose 
lnibles, as they arose out of the most excellent motives, would 
have ill deserved so severe a fate. A passenger who heard him 
shout for help, ventured cautiously to the side of the bank, 
down which he had fallen ; and, after ascertaining the nature 
of the ground as carefully as the darkness permitted, was at 
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length, ami not without some effort, enabled to assist him out 
of tin* channel of the rivulet. 

“Are yon hurt materially ?” said this good Samaritan to the 
object of his Giro. 

“ No—no—d—n it—no,” said Touchwood, extremely angry 
at his disaster, and the cause of it. “ Do you think I, who 
have been at the summit of Mount Athos, where the precipice 
sinks a thousand feet on the sea, care a farthing about such a 
fall as this is?" 

lhit, as lie spoke, he reeled, and his kind assistant caught 
him by the arm to prevent his falling. 

“ I tear you are inure hurt than you suppose, sir,” said the 
stranger ; “ permit me to go home along with you.” 

“With all my heart,” said Touchwood; 41 for, though it is 
nn|K>ssible I can need help in such a foolish matter, yet 1 am 
equally obliged to you, friend; and if the Clcikum Inn Ik* not 
out of your road, I will take your arm so far, and thank you to 
the boot." 

“ It is much at your service, sir," said the stranger; “indeed, 
1 was thinking to lodge there for the night." 

“I am glad to hear it," resumed Touchwood; “you shall 
be my guest, and I will make them look after you in proper 
fashion—You seom to be a very civil sort of fellow, and I do 
not find your arm inconvenient—it is the rheumatism makes 
me walk so ill—the pest of all that have hocn in hot climates 
when they settle among these d—d fogs." 

" Lean as hard and walk as slow as you will, sir," said the 
Ixmevolent assistant—“this is a rough street." 

“Yes, sir—and why is it rough?” answered Touchwood. 
“ Why, because the old pig-headed fool, Saunders Jaup, will not 
allow it to bo made smooth. There he sits, sir, and obstructs 
all rational improvement; and, if a man would not fall into his 
infernal putrid gutter, and so bccomo an nl>omit\ation unto him¬ 
self and odious to others, for his whole life to come, he runs the 
risk of breaking his neck, as I have dono to-night." 

“ I am afraid, sir,” said his conqiunion, “you have fallen on 
the most dangerous side.—You remember Swift's proverb, 1 The 
more dirt the less hurt.'" 

“ Hut why should there l>o either dirt or hurt in a well- 
regulated place ?" answered Touchwood—“ Why should not men 
l>c able to go about their affairs at night, in such a hamlet a* 
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t,lis > w 'th ou t either endangering necks or noses ?—Our Scottish 
magistrates are worth nothing, sir—nothing at all Oh for a 
Turkish cadi, now, to trounce the scoundrel—or the Mayor ol 
Calcutta, to bring him into his court—or were it but an English 
Justice of the Peace that is newly included in the commission— 
th<£ would abate the villain’s nuisance with a vengeance on him 
-hut here we .are—this is the Cleikum Inn.—Hallo— hilloa— 
,0 m'' Anderson !—Eeeuie Chambermaid !—boy Boots ! 

—Airs. Dods !—are you all of you asleep and dead l—Here have I 
i*een half murdered, and you let me stand bawling at the door !” 

hppie Anderson came with a light, ami so did Becnio 
Chambermaid with another; but no sooner did they look upon 
the pair who stood in the porch under the huge sign that swung 
to and fro with heavy creaking, than Becnic screamed, thing 
nvay her candle, though a four in the pound, and in a newly- 
jajiaimed candlestick, and lied one way, while Eppio Anderson, 
echoing the yell, brandished her light round her head like a' 
Bacchante flourishing her torch, and ran off in another direction 

i n-T 1 “w! 81 .VV* bloo,,y spectacle," said Mr. Touchwood, 
letting himself tall heavily upon his assistant’s shoulder, and 

wiping Iils face, which trickled with wet—“ I did not think I 
had been so seriously hurt; but I find my weakness now—I 
mast liavo lost much blood." 

"I hope you arc still mistaken,” said the stranger: “but 
here lies the way to the kitchen—wc shall find light there, since 
no one chooses to bring it to us.’’ 

Hu assisted the old gentleman into the kitchen, where a 
lamp as well as a bright fire, was burning, by the light of 
which ho could easily discern that the supposed blood was only 
water of the rivulet, and, indeed, none of the cleanest, although 
much more so than the sufferer would have found it a little 
lower, where the stream is joined by the superfluities of Sauuden* 
Jaups palladium. Relieved by his new friend’s repeated ossur- 
anecs that such was the case, the senior began to bustle up a 
little, and his companion, desirous to render him every assist¬ 
ance, went to the door of the kitchen to call for a basin and 

E* f ll8t “ hc about , to °I*u the door, the voice of 
Mrs. Dods was heard as she descended the stairs, in a tone of 
indignation by no means unusual to her, yet mingled at the 

Hauie time with a few notes that sounded like unto the quaver 
,| U?b of consternation.” T ^ 
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I*H° liiumers—silly hints—I’ll warrant nane o’ ye will ever 
mv onytliing waur than yoursel), ycsilly tuupics—Ohaist, indeed! 

I II warrant its some idle dtib-skel|>cr frno the Waal, coming 
alter some o' youtsells on nae honest errand —Ghaist, indeed! 

Hand up the candle, John Ostler—1’se warrant it a twa- 
handed ghaist, and the door left on the sneck—There’s somebody 
in the kitchen—gang forward wi’ the lantern, John Ostler.” 

At this critical moment the stranger ojxmcd the door of the 
kitchen, and Upheld the dame advancing at the head of her 
household troops. The ostler and humpbacked j>ostilion, one 
bearing a stable-lantern and a hay-fork, the other a rushlight 
and a broom, constituted the advanced guard; Mrs. Duds 
herself formed the centre, talking loud and brandishing a pair 
o| tongs ; while the two maids, like troops not much to Ik* 
trusted alter their recent defeat, followed, cowering, in the rear. 
I>ut notwithstanding this admirable disposition, no sooner had 
the stranger shown his lace, and pronounced the words “Mrs. 
lb»ds, than a panic seized the whole array. The advanced 
guard recoiled in consternation, the ostler upsetting Mrs. Dods 
in the confusion ol his retreat ; while she, grappling with him 
in her terror, secured him by the ears and hair, and they joined 
their cries together in hideous chorus. Tho two inuidcus re¬ 
sumed their former flight, and bnik refuge in tho darksomo 
den, entitled their bedroom, while tho humpbacked ]>ostilion 
tied like the wind into the stable, and, with professional in- 
stinct, began in the extremity of his terror to snddlo a horse. 

Meanwhile, the guest whose apjicamiico had caused this com* 
hustion, plucked the roaring ostler from above Mrs. Dods, and 
pushing him away with a hearty slap on the shoulder, proceeded 
to raise and encourage the fallen landlady, inquiring, at the same 
time, “ \\ hat, in tho devil's name, was the cause of oil this senso- 
Icss confusion ?” 

“ And what is the reason, in Heaven's name,” answered the 
matron, keeping her eyes firmly shut, and still shrewish in her 
e.\|M>stulation, though in the very extremity of terror, “what is 
the reason that you should come and frighten a decent house, 
where you met naething but the height of civility ?” 

“ And why should I frighten you, Mrs. Dods, or, in one word, 
what is the meaning of all this nousensical terror?” 

“Are not you,” said Mrs. Dods, opening her eyes a little as 
sho «|>oke, “ the ghaist of Francis Tirl f ” 
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I am Francis Tyrrc), unquestionably, my old friend.” 

“I kend it! I kend it!” answered the honest woman re 
lapsiug into her agony; “and f think ye might be ashamed of 
yourscll, that are a ghaist, an<l have nae better to do than to 
frighten a pair auld alewife.” 

“On my word, I am no ghost, but a living man," answered 
lyrrel. 

“Were you no murdered than?” said Mrs. Dods, still in an 
uncertain voice, and only partially owning her eyes—“ Are ye 
very sure ye werena murdered?” 

“ Why, not that ever I heard of. certainly, dame,” replied 
1 yrrcl. 1 

“But / shall bo murdered presently,” said old Touchwood 
front the kitchen, where he had hitherto remained a mute 
auditor of this extraordinary scene—" / shall be murdered 
unless you fetch me some water without delay.” 

“Coming, sir, coming,” answered Dame Dods, her profes¬ 
sional reply being as familiar to her as that of i»oor Francis's 

| Al Ti’i an °n’ ?. ,r ’ , “ Afi 1 live I’)’ honest reckonings,” said 
she, fully collecting herself, and giving a glance of more com 

!>oscd temper.at Tyrrcl, “ I believe it is yoursell, Maister Frank 
m blood and body after a'—and see if I dinna gic a proper sort- 
mg to yon twa silly jauds that gard me mak a bogle of you and 
a fule of rnysell—Ghaist! my ccrtie, I sail ghaist them—if they 
nad their heails as muckle on their wark us on their dallin- they 
wa.l play nae sic pliskics-it’s the wantou steed that scaurs at 
he. windlestrue—Ghaist! wha e'er heard of ghaista in an honest 
house ? Nacbody need fear Ingles that has a conscience void of 
offence.—But I am blithe that MacTurk hasna murdered ye 
when a 18 dune, Maister Frankie.” 

“ Come this way Mother D.m1s, if you would not have me 
do a mischief ! exclaimed Touchwood, grasping a plate which 
stood on the dresser, as if he were about to heave it at the land¬ 
lady, by way of recalling her attention. 

“For the love of Heaven, dinna break it!” exclaimed the 
alarmed landlady, knowing that Touchwood’s effervescence of 
impatience sometimes expended itself at the expense of her 
crockery, though it was afterwards liberally atoned for « Lord 
s.r are yo out of your wita?-it breaks a set, ye kcn-Godsako! 
put douu the cliccny plate, and try your hand on the delf-wara I 
vou XVII. 

A 
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—it will just make as good a jingle—But, Lord hand a grip o' 
us ! now I look at ye, what can line come ower ye, and what sort 
of a plight arc ye in?—Wait till I fetch water and a towel” 

In fact, the miserable guise of her new lodger now overcamo 
the dame’s curiosity to inquire after the fate of her earlier ac¬ 
quaintance, and she gave her instant and exclusive attention to 
Mr. Touchwood, with many exclamations, while aiding him to 
perform the task of ablution and abstersion. Her two fugitive 
handmaidens had by this time returned to the kitchen, and en¬ 
deavoured to suppress a smuggled laugh at the recollection of 
their mistress’s panic, by acting very officiously in Mr. Touch- 
wood’s service. By dint of washing and drying, the token of 
the sable stains was at length removed, and the veteran became, 
with some difficulty, satisfied that he had been more dirtied and 
frightened than hurt. 

Tyrrel, in the meantime, stood looking on with wonder, 
imagining that ho Indield in the features which emerged from 
a mask of mud the countenance of an old friend. After the 
operation was ended, lie could not help addressing himself to 
Mr. Touchwood, to demand whether he had not the pleasuro to 
see a friend to whom ho had been obliged when at Smyrna, for 
some kindness reflecting his money matters? 

“ Not worth s|H‘aking of—not worth speaking of,” said Touch- 
wood hastily. 44 Glad to see you, though — glad to see you. 
Yes, here I am ; you will find me the same good-natured old 
fool that I was at Smyrna — never look how I am to get in 
money again — always laying it out. Never mind — it was 
written in my forehead, as the Turk says. I will go up now 
and change my dress—you will sup with me when I como back 
—Mrs. l)ods will toss ns up something—a brandered fowl will 
be l>est, Mrs. Dods, with some mushrooms, and get us a jug of 
mulled wine—plottic, as you call it—to put tho recollection of 
the old Presbyterian's common sower out of my head.” 

So saving, up stairs marched the traveller to his own apart¬ 
ment, while Tyrrel, seizing upon a candle, was about to do the 
same. 

“Mr. Touchwood is in the blue room, Mrs. Dods ; I suppose 
1 may take jiossession of the yellow ono ?” 

44 SupjKkso nacthing about tho matter, Maister Fraukie Tirl, 
till ye toll mo downright where ye hae been a* this time, and 
whether ye hae been murdered or no.” 
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“I think you may he pretty well satisfied of that Mrs 
Dods?” 

“ Troth ! ancl so I ani in a sense; and yet it gars me grue 
hi look upon ye, sac mony days and weeks it has been since 1 
thought ye were rotten in the moulds. And now to see ye 

standing before me hale and feir, and crying for a bedroom like 
ither folk !’’ 

u “ 0ue wou1 ' 1 aI "'^t suppose, my good friend,” said Tyrrel 
“ that you were sorry at my having come alive again.” 

Its no for that,” replied Mrs. Dods, who was peculiarly 
ingenious in the mode of framing and stating what she con¬ 
ceived to be her grievances; “ but is it not a queer thin* for a 
dewnt man like yoursell, Maistcr Tirl, to be leaving your 
lodgings without a word spoken, and me put to a’ these charges 
in seeking for your dead body, and very near taking my busi¬ 
ness out ol honest Maistcr Bindloosc’s hands, lieeau.se lie kernl 
the cantrips of the like of you better than I did?—and than 
they hae putton up an advertisement down at the Waal yonder 
wi a their names at it, setting ye forth, Maistcr Frankie iw 
one of the greatest blackguards unhanged; and wha div’ ye 

think, is to keep ye in a creditable house, if that's the diameter 
ye get ? 

“ Y °u may leave that to me, Mrs. Dods-1 assure you that 
matter Khali Ixj put to rights to your satisfaction ; and I think 
so long as we have known each other, you may take my word 
that 1 am not undeserving the shelter of your roof for a single 
night (I shall w sk it no longer), until my character is Butli- 

ciently cleared. It was for that purpose I chiefly came back 
again.” 

“ Came back again !” said Sirs. Dods. “ I profess yc made 
me start Maister lirl, and you looking sac pale, too. But I 
think, sho added, straining after a joke, “ if ye were a ghaist 
seeing we are such auld acquaintance, ye wadna wish to spoil 
my custom, but would just walk decently up and down the 
mild castle was, or maybe down at the kirk yonder—there have 
been awfiT things dune in that kirk and kirkyard — I whiles 
diima like to look that way, Maistcr Frankie." 

“ I am much of your mind, mistress,” said Tyrrel, with a 
sigh , and, indeed, I do m one senso resemble the appari- 
tions you talk of; for, like them, and to as little purpose, I 
stalk about scenes where my happiness departed. But I speak 
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riddles to you, Mrs. Dods—the plain truth is, that I met with 
an accident on the day I last left your house, the effects of 
which detained me at some distance from St. Honan’s till this 
very day.” 

“ Hcgh, sirs, and ye were sparing of your trouble, that 
wndna write a bit line, or semi a bit message !—Ye might hac 
thought folk wad line been vexed cneugh about ye, forby under- 
taking journeys, and hiring folk to seek for your dead body.” 

“ 1 shall willingly pay all reasonable charges which my dis¬ 
appearance may have occasioned,” answered her guest; “and 
1 assure you, once for all, that my remaining for some time 
quiet at Marehthom, arose partly from illness, and partly from 
business of a very pressing and particular nature.” 

“At Marchthorn I” exclaimed Daine Dods, “heard ever man 
the like o’ that!—And where did ye put up in Marchthorn, an 
ane may mak bauld to K|>cer ? ” 

“ At the Black Hull,” replied Tyrrel. 

“ Ay, that's auld Tam Lowrie’s—a very decent man, Thainas 

and a douce creditable house—nane of your llisk-ma-hoys—-1 
am glad ye made choico of sic gude quarters, neighbour; for I 
am beginning to think ye are but a queer anc—yo look as if 
butter wadna melt in your mouth, but I sail warrant checso no 
choke yo.—But I'll thank yo to gang your ways into the parlour, 
for I am no liko to get mncklc inair out o’ ye, it’s liko ; and ye 
are standing here just in the gate, when we hac the suppor to 
dish.” 

Tyrrel, glad to l»e released from the examination to which 
his landlady’s curiosity had without ceremony subjected him, 
walked into the parlour, where he was presently joiued by Mr. 
Touchwood, newly attired, and high in spirits. 

“ Hero comes our supper ! ” he exclaimed.—“ Sit yo down, 
and let us seo what Mrs. Dods has done for us.— I profess, 
mistress, your plot tie is excellent, ever since I taught you to 
mix the spices in the right proportion.” 

“ 1 am glad the plottio pleases ye, sir—but I think I kend 
gay weel how to make it liefore I saw your honour — Maistcr 
Tirl can tell that, for inony a browst of it I hao brewed lang 
sync for him and the callout Valentino Buhner.” 

This ill-tiined observation extorted a groan from Tyrrel; but 
the traveller, running on with his own recollections, did not 
appear to notice his emotion. 
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“You arc a conceited old woman,” said .Mr. Touchwood 
how the devil should any one know how to mix spices so well 
as he who has been where they grow?—I have seen the sun 
ripening nutmegs and cloves, and here it can hardly fill a peas- 

! T H 1 -' i Ty 7 el ’ thC merry «c have had at 

*' “ ; tf Gad .’ 1 t . hm J * ,e ff»»nmon and the good wine taste 

' Vl,erc f0,ks M them to he sinful in¬ 
dulgence—-Gad, I believe many a good Moslem is of the same 

rrr tbat T‘ C I 1 ,rf : hibiti0 " " f their P r ®phct’s gives a flavour 
‘ „ l ; U “’ an< a * r r ‘f b t0 tl,e t^Tnis.—Do you remember old 
Co ia lI.Ls.sein, with his green turban?—I once plaved him a 

tiiuk, and put a pint ot brandy into his sherbet. Egad, the old 

1. 7 ; ,ok 7 e f | ,,ev n er to A* 00 ''" the cheat until he had got to 
lie bottom of the flagon, and then he strokes his long white 

M.* iTls Ktn,U ’~ that is > ‘ IIcavc » ^ merciful,’ 

ill. Dods, Mr. lyrrel knows the meaning of it.—UUah Kerim 

^ays he aOer he hail drunk about a gallon of brandy-puuch 

the'n, i?,"’ “J 8 !!‘° ’OPocritiou 1 old rogue, as if lie had <lone 
the finest thing in the world ! ” 

“ And what for no ? What for shouldna the honest man say 
a blessing after his drap punch ?” demanded Mrs. Doris - “it 

r?ffolk! r ’| I ^f ,,, | tUI V blaSti,, «’ blawing, and swearing 
' w i •howldaa be thankful for the creature-comforts.” 

is a 1 r"}’ °! Da “ C Do,1 *>” rt P ,ied 1,10 traveller ; “ that 
is a right hostess s maxim, and worthy of Mrs. Quickly hcreclf 

Here is to thee, and I pray ye to pledge me ..fore ye f^ the 

for whai l wf- l t , V. PlC<lge ! ,a ° b P dy t,,c ni ^ ht > ^blister Touchwoorl • 
fr-r what wi the upcast and terror that I got a wee while 

and what wi the hit taste that I behoved to take of the ploUie 

while I was making it, my head is aair enough distressed the 

...ght already.—Master Tirl, the yellow room is ready for vc 

when you like; and, gentlemen, as the mom is the Snhhatl.' 1 

caruia bo keeping the servant queans out of their beds to w’.it 

on ye ony Linger, for they will make it an excuse for h um t 

a-iglit o clock on the Lord’s day. So, when your plottie is done 

III lio inuckle obliged to yo to light the bedroom candles and 

put out the double moulds, and e’en show youreells to your beds 

ordinary 0 i^’i 8IC “ ‘, h ® l*.® ° f K,,0 " 1(1 set an example by 
ordinary.—And so, gude-night to yo baith." 3 

‘ By my faith,” said Touchwood, as she withdrew, “our dame 
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turns ;us obstinate as a Pacha with three tails !—We have hei 
gracious permission to finish our mug, however ; so hero is to 
\our health once more. Mr. Tvrrel, wishing you a hearty welcome 
to your own country.” 

44 I thank you, Mr. Touchwood," answered Tvrrel; “ami I 
return you the same good wishes, with, as I sincerely hope, a 
much greater chance of their being realised—You relieved me, 
sir, at a time when the villany of an agent, prompted, sis I have 
reason to think, by an active and jwwcrful enemy, occasioned 
my being, for a time, pressed for funds.— I made remittances 
to tin* liiujion you dealt with, to acquit myself at least of the 
|K*euniary part of my obligation ; but the bills were returned, 
because, it was stated, you had left Smyrna." 

“Very true—very true—left Smyrna, and here I am in Scot 
land—as for the bills, wo will sjK*ak of them another time— 
something due for picking me out of the gutter.” 

14 [ shall make no deduction on that account,” said Tyrrcl, 
smiling, though in no jocose mood; “and I bog you not to 
mistake me. The circumstances of embarrassment under which 
you found me at Smyrna were merely temporary—I am most 
able and willing to pay my debt; and, lot me add, I am most 
desirous to do so.” 

“ Another time—another time,” said Mr. Touchwood—“ time 
enough before us, Mr. Tyrrcl—besides, at Smyrna, you talked 
of a lawsuit—law is a lick-]>cnuy, Mr. Tyrrcl—no counsellor 
like the ]Kumd in purse.” 

“ For my lawsuit,” said Tyrrel, “ I am fully provided.” 

“ Hut have you good advice ?—Have you good advico?” said 
Touchwood ; “ answer me that.” 

“ I have advised with my lawyers,” answered Tyrrel, inter¬ 
nally vexed to find that his friend was much dis|>osed to make 
his generosity u|>oii the former occasion a pretext for prying 
farther into his album now than he thought |*>lite or convenient. 

“With your counsel learned in the law—eh, my dear l>oyf 
Hut the advice you should take is of some travelled friend, well 
acquainted with mankind and tho world—some one that has 
lived double your years, and is maybe looking out for some bare 
young fellow that lie may do a little gin>d to—ono that might bo 
willing to help you farther than I can pretend to guess—for, as 
to your lawyer, you get just your guinea’s worth from him—not 
even so much as the laker’s bargain, thirteen to tho dozen. ,r 
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“ 1 think I should not trouble myself to go far in search ot a 
friend such as you describe,” said Tyrrel, who could not affect to 
misunderstand the senior's drift, “ when I was near Mr. Pere¬ 
grine Touchwood ; but the truth is, my affairs are at present 
so much complicated with those of others, whose secrets I have 
no right to communicate, that I cannot have the advantage of 
consulting you, or any other friend. It is possible I may be 
soon obliged to lay aside this reserve, and vindicate myself before 
the whole public. I will not fail, when that time shall arrive, 
to take an early opportunity of confidential communication with 
you.” 

“That Is right—confidential Is the word — No person ever 
made a confidant of me who repented it—Think what the Pacha 
might have made of it, had he taken my advice, ami cut through 
the Isthmus of Suez.—Turk and Christian, men of all tongues 
and countries, used to consult old Touchwood, from the building 
of a mosque down to the settling of an iujio. —But come—Good¬ 
night—goodnight.” 

So saying, he tonk up his bedroom light, and extinguished one 
of those which stood on the table, nodded to Tyrrel to discharge 
his share of the duty imposed by Mrs. Duds with the same 
punctuality, and they withdrew to their several apartments, 
entertaining very different sentiments of each other. 

“A troublesome, inquisitive old gentleman,” said Tyrrel to 
himself; “I remember him narrowly escaping the bjistiuado 
at Smyrna, for thrusting his advice on the Turkish cadi—and 
then I lie under a considerable obligation to him, giving him a 
sort of right to annoy me—Well, I must j>arry his impertinence 
as I can.” 

“A shy cock this Frank Tyrrel,” thought the traveller; “a 
very complete dodger !—But no matter—I shall wind him were 
he to double like a fox—I am resolved to make his matters my 
own, and if / cannot carry him through, I know not who can.” 

Having formed this philanthropic resolution, Mr. Touchwood 
threw himself into bed, which luckily declined exactly at the 
right angle, and, full of self-complacency, consigned himself to 
dumber. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY. NINTH 


MEDIATION. 


So, bcponc ! 


'Vv will not now In? troubled with rej.lv • 

We offer fair, take it mlviseilly. 

Kina IIknut IV. /Vr/ /. 

It I.m.I lieen the pu.,H,so of Tyrrcl, by rising and brcakf.tst.UR 
!' i,r • to :,vo " 1 again meeting .Mr. Touchwood, having his 
hands a mutter in which that ollicious gentleman’s interference 
tv.us likely to prove troublesome. His character, he was aware 
ha, been assailed at the S,« in the most public manner, and 
m the most public manner he was resolved to demand redress 
conscious that whatever other imi«ortunt concerns had brought 
him to Scotland, must necessarily lie |K,stponcd to the vindica- 
tion of his honour. Ho was determined, for this purpose, to 
go down to the rooms when the company was assembled at the 
breakfast hour, and had just taken his hat to set out, when ho 
\wu interrupted by Mrs. Docks, who, announcing “a gentlomnn 
that was scoring f,, r him,” ushered into the chamber a very 
fashionable young man in a military surtout, covered with silk 
lace and fur, and wearing a foraging-cap; a dross now too 
familiar to bo distinguished, but which at that time was used 
only by geniuses of a sii|>crior order. The stranger was neither 
handsome nor plain, but bad in hia npjH*araneo a good deal of 
pretension, and the cool easy superiority which belongs to high 
breeding. On lus |«rt, he surveyed Tyrrcl; and, as his ap 
pearance diflcrcd, |>erha|«, from that for which tho exterior of 
the Clcikiiiii Inn had prewired him, he abated something of the 
air with which lie had entered the room, and |Militely announced 

himself ns Captain Jokyl, of tho -Guards (presenting, at 

the same time, his ticket). 

“ Ho presumed he sjKiko to Mr. Martigny I" 

“ T«» Mr rraneis Tyrrcl, sir,” replied Tyrrcl, drawing himsolf 
up— Martigny was my mother's name—I have never borne it” 

“ I am not here for tho purpose of disputing that point, Mr. 
IvitcI, though 1 am not entitled to admit what my principal's 
information leads him to doubt " 
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*' Youi |.rimi|Kil, 1 presume, is Sir Bingo Biliks," said Tyrrel. 
“ 1 have not forgotten that there is an unfortunate affair 
between us.” 

“ I have not the honour to know Sir Bingo Biuks,” said 
Captain Jekyl. “ I come on the part of the Earl of Ether- 
ington.” 

Tyrrel stood silent for a moment, and then said, “I am at a 
loss to know what the gentleman who calls himself Earl ol 
Etherington can have to say to me, through the medium of 
such a messenger as yourself, Captain Jekyl. I should have 
supposed that, considering our unhappy relationship, and the 
terms on which we stand towards each other, the lawyers were 
tire litter negotiators between ns." 

Sir, said Captain Jekyl, “you are misunderstanding my 
errand, i am come on no message of hostile import from Lord 
Etherington—I am aware of the connection betwixt you, which 
would render such an office altogether contradictory to common 
sense and the laws of nature; and I assure you, I would lay 
down my life rather than be concerned in uu affair so unnatural. 

1 would act, if jiossible, as a mediator betwixt you." 

They bad hitherto remained standing. Mr. Tyrrel now 
offered bis guest a seat; and, having assumed one himself, be 
broke the awkward pause which ensued by observing, “ I should 
be happy, after exjicricnciug such a long course of injustice and 
persecution from your friend, to learn, even at this late period. 
Captain Jekyl, anything which can make me think better, either 
of him, or of his purpose towards me and towards others." 

Mr. lyrrcl,” said Captain Jekyl, “you must allow me to 
sjicak with candour. There is too great a stake betwixt your 
brother and you to permit you to be friends ; but I do not sec it 
is necessary that you should therefore be mortal enemies.” 

“ I am not my brother’s enemy, Captain Jekyl," said Tyrrel 
—“I have never been so — His friend I cannot be, and be 
knows but too well the insurmountable barrier which bis own 
conduct has placed between us.” 

“ I am aware,” said Captain Jekyl, slowly and expressively, 
“generally, at least, of tlm particulars of your unfortunate 
disagreement.” 

“If so," said Tyrrel, colouring, “you must lie also aware 
with what extreme pain I feel myself compelled to enter on 
»uch a subject with a total stranger—a straugcr, too, the friend 
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and confidant of one who- - But I will not hurt your feelings, 

Captain Jekyl, but rather endeavour to suppress my own. In 
one word, I beg to be favoured with the import of your com¬ 
munication, os I am obliged to go down to the Spa this 
morning, in order to put to rights some matters there which 
concern me nearly.” 

w 

If you mean the cause of your absence from an npi>ointnu'nt 
with Sir lliiigo Kinks,” said Captain Jekyl, “the matter has 
been already completely explained. I pulled down the offensive 
placard with my own hand, and rendered myself res[>onsiblo for 
your honour to any one who should presume to hold it in future 
doubt." 

“ Sir/' said Tyrrel, very much surprised, “ 1 am obliged to 
you lor ymir intention, the more so as I am ignorant how I 
have merited such interference. It is not, however, quite satis¬ 
factory to me, because I am accustomed to Ik- the guardian of 
my own honour.” 

“An easy task, I presume, in all cases, Mr. Tyrrel," answered 
lekyl, “ but peculiarly so in the present, when you will find 
no ono so hardy as to assail it. — My interference, indeed, would 
have been unjustifiably ollieious, bad I not been at the moment 
undertaking a commission implying confidential intercourse with 
you. For the sake of my own character, it ltecamc necessary 
to establish yours. 1 know the truth of the whole affair from 
my friend, the Earl of Ethcrington, who ought to thank Heaven 
so long as he lives, that saved him on that occasion from tho 
commission of a very great crime.” 

\ our friend, sir, has had. in the course of his life, much 
to thank Heaven for, but more for which to ask God’s forgivo- 
ncss." 


“ I am no divine, sir," replied Captain Jekyl, with spirit ; 
“but I have been told that the same may be said of mast men 
alive." 

“ 1, at least, cannot dispute it,” said Tyrrel ; “ but, to proceed. 
—Have you found yourself at liberty, Captain Jekyl, to deliver 
to the public the whole jiarticulars of n rencontre so singular as 
that which took place between your friend and me ? ” 

“I have not, sir," said Jekyl—“I judged it a matter of 
great delicacy, ami which each of you had the liko interest to 
preserve secret,” 

“ May I bog to kuow, then," said Tyrrel, “ how it was possible 
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for you to vindicate my absence from Sir Bingo’s rendezvous 
otherwise I ” 

‘*It was only necessary, sir, to pledge niy word as a gentle¬ 
man and a man of honour, characters in which I am pretty 
well known to the world, that, to my certain personal knowledge, 
>ou were hurt in an affair with a friend of mine, the farther 
particulars ot which prudence required should he sunk into 
oblivion. I think no one will venture to dispute my word, or 
to require more than my assurance.— If there should he any 
one very hard of faith on the occasion, I shall find a way to 
satisfy him. In the meanwhile, your outlawry h;is been 
rescinded in the most honourable manner; and »Sir Bingo, in 
consideration of his share in giving rise to re|»orts so injurious 
to you, is desirous to drop all farther proceedings in his original 
quarrel, and hopes the whole matter will be forgot and forgiven 
on all sides. 1 ' 

“ Upon my word, Captain Jekyl," answered Tyrrel, “you 
lay me under the necessity of acknowledging obligation to you. 
You have cut a knot which I should have found it very difficult 
to unloose; for I frankly confess, that, while 1 was determined 
not to remain under the stigma put upon me, I should have had 
great difficulty in clearing myself without mentioning circum¬ 
stances, which, were it only for the sake of my father’s memory, 
should be buried in eternal oblivion. I hope your friend feels 
no continued inconvenience from his hurt ?" 

“ His lordship is nearly quite recovered," said Jekyl. 

44 And I trust he did me the justice to own, that, so far as 
rny will was concerned, I am totally guiltless of the purjiose of 
nurting him?" 

“ He docs you full Justice in that and everything else," replied 
Jekyl; “regrets the impetuosity of his own tem|>er, and is do- 
termined to he on his guard against it in future.” 

“ That," said Tyrrel, “ is so far well; and now, may I ask 
once more, what communication you have to make to me on 
the part of your friend %—Were it from any one but him, whom 
I have found so uniformly false and treacherous, your own fair¬ 
ness and candour would induce me to ho|>e that this unnatural 
quarrel might be in some sort ended by your mediation.” 

“ I then proceed, sir, under more favourable auspices than 1 
expected,” said Captain Jekyl, “ to enter on my commission.— 
You are about to commence a lawsuit, Ur. Tyrrel, if Fame docs 
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not wrong you, l«»r the pur|Hxse of depriving your brother of hi* 
estate and title.” 

“ 'J'he ciisc is not fairly htuted, Captain Jekyl,” replied Tyrrel ; 
“ l commence a lawsuit, when I do commence it, for the sake 
of ascertaining my own just rights/’ 

“ It comes to the same thing eventually,” said the mediator, 
“ I am not called upon to decide ii|K>n the justice of your claims, 
but they are, you will allow, newly started. The late Countess 
of Kthcrington died in ]M>ssession—open and undoubted i>osses- 
sion—of her rank in society.” 

w 

“ If she had no real claim to it, sir,” replied Tyrrel, “she had 
more than justice who enjoyed it so long ; and the injured lady 
whoso claims were postponed, had just so much less.—But this 
is no point for you and me to discuss between us—it must be 
tried elsewhere.” 

“ Proofs, sir, of the strongest kind, will l>e necessary to over¬ 
throw a right so well established in public opinion ns that of 
the present possessor of the title of Etherington.” 

Tyrrel took a |«i|»er from his |socket-book, and, handing it to 
Captain Jekyl, only answered, “ I have no thoughts of asking 
you to give up the cause of your friend ; but methinks the docu¬ 
ments oi which I give you a list, may shako your opinion of it.” 

Captain Jekyl read, muttering to himself, “ 4 Certificate of mar - 
riaijc, by the Rev . Zadock Kemp, chaplain to the Pritish Embassy 
at Pans , between Marie de Pel troche, Comtesse de Martiyny, and 
the Rujht Honourable John Lord Oakendale—Letters betxceen John 
Earl of Etherington and his lady, under (he title of Madame de 
Martiyny—Certificate of baptism — Declaration of the Earl oj 
Etherington on his deathbed .’—AH this is very well—but may I 
:isk you, Mr. Tyrrel, if it is really your purpose to go to extre¬ 
mity with your brother ?” 

“ He has forgot that ho is one—ho has lift oil his hand against 
my life.” 

“ You have shed his blood—twice shed it,” said Jekyl; “ the 
world will not ask which brother gave the offence, but which 
received, which inflicted, the severest wound.” 

“ Your friend has inflicted one on Inc, sir,” said Tyrrel,“ that 
will bleed whilo 1 have the j>owcr of memory.” 

“ I understand you, sir,” said Captain Jekyl; “you mean the 
affair of Miss Mowbray?” 

“ Spare me on that subject, sir !” said Tyrrel. 41 Hitherto 1 
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have disputed my most important rights—rights whicli involved 
my rank in society, my fortune, the honour of my mother, with 
something like composure; but do not say more on the topic 
you have touched upon, unless you would have before you a 
madman ! Is it possible for you, sir, to have heard even the 
outline of this story, and to imagine that I can ever rellect on 
the cold-blooded and most inhuman stratagem, which this friend 

of yours prepared for two unfortunates, without"-He started 

l, P, and walked impetuously to and fro. “Since the Fiend 
himself interrupted the happiness of |>erfcct innocence, there 
was never such an act of treachery—never such schemes of 
happiness destroyed—never such inevitable misery prepared for 
two wretches who had the idiocy to repose perfect confidence 
iu him ! Had there been |nssion in his conduct, it had been 
tho act of a man—a wicked man, indeed, but still a human 
creature, acting under the influence of human feelings—but his 
was the deed of a calm, cold, adculating demon, actuated by 
the basest and most sordid motives of self-interest, joined, as I 
firmly believe, to an early and inveterate hatred of one whose 
claims he considered at variance with his own." 

“ I am sony to see you in such a temper,” said Captain Jekyl, 
calmly; “ Lord Lthcrington, I trust, acted on very different 
motives than those you impute to him ; and if you will but listen 
to me, |>crha|>3 something may lie struck out which may accom¬ 
modate these unhappy disputes." 

“ Sir,” said Tyrrcl, sitting down again, “ I will listen to you 
with calmness, as I would remain calm under tho probo of a 
surgeon tenting a festered wound. But when you touch mo to 
the quick, when you prick the very nerve, you cannot exi>ect 
me to endure without wincing." 

I will endeavour, then, to be as brief iu the ojieration as I 
can, replied Captain Jekyl, who possessed the advantage of 
the most admirable composure during the whole conference. 

“ I conclude, Mr. Tyrrcl, that the peace, happiness, and honour 
of Miss Mowbray, are dear to you 1” 

“ Who dare impeach her honour?" said Tyrrcl, fiercely ; then 
checking himself, added in a more moderate tone, but one of 
deep feeling, “They are dear to me, sir, as my eyesight." 

“ My friend holds them in equal regard,” said the Captain; 

“ and has come to tho resolution of doing her the most ample 
justice." 
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lie onn do lier justice no otherwise, than by ceasing to haunt 
this neighbourhood, to think, to speak, even to dream of her.*' 

“ Lord Etherington thinks otherwise,” said Captain Jekyl : 
“ he believes that if Miss Mowbray has sustained any wrong at 
his hands, which, of course, I am not called upon to admit, it 
will be l>est repaired by the offer to share with her his title, his 
rank, and his fortune/’ 

“ ILs Idle, rank, and fortune, sir, are as much a falsehood 
as he is himself,” Raid Tyrrel, with violence—“Marry Clara 
Mowbray ? never!” 


“ My friends fortune, you will oliserve,” replied Jekyl, “doos 
not rest entirely upon the event of tho lawsuit with winch you, 
Mr. Tyrrel, now threaten him. — Deprive him, if you can, of the 
Oakendale estate, ho has still a large patrimony by bis mother; 
and besides, as to his marriage with Clara Mowbray, he con¬ 
trives, that unless it should he the lady's wish to have the 


ceremony related, to which he is most desirous to defer his 
own opinion, they have only to decluro that it has already 
passed In'twcen them.” 


“ A trick, sir ! ” said Tyrrel, “ a vile infamous trick ! of which 
the lowest wretch in Newgate would l>c ashamed—the imposition 
of one |htsoii for another.” 


“Ol that, Mr. Tyrrel, I have seen no evidence whatever. 
Tho clergyman's certificate is clear—Francis Tyrrel is united 
to Clam Mowbray in the holy lwnds of wedlock—such is the 
tenor—there is a copy—nay, stop one instant, if you please, 
sir. \ou say there was an imposition in tho case—I havo no 
doubt hut you speak what you believe, and what Miss Mowbray 
told you. She was surprised—forced in some measuro from tho 
husband sho lmd just married—ashamed to meet her former 


lover, to whom, doubtless, she had made many a vow of love, 
and ne'er a true one—what wonder that, unsupported by her 
bridegroom, she should havo changed her tone, and thrown all 
the blame of her own inconstancy on the absent swain?—A 
woman, at a pinch so critical, will make the most improbable 
excuse, rather than Ik* found guilty on her own confession/ 1 

“ There must bo no jesting in this case,” said Tyrrel, his 
cheek Incoming jmle, and his voice altered with fission. 

“ I am quite serious, sir,” replied Jekyl; “nud there is no 
law court in Britain that would take the lady’s word—all sho 
has to offer, and that iu her own cause—against, a whole Inxly 
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of evidence, direct and circumstantial, showing that she was 
by her own free consent married to the gentleman who now 
claims her hand.—Forgive me, sir—I see you are much agitated 
—Ido not mean to dispute your right of believing what you 
think is most credible—I only use the freedom of pointin'' out 
to you the impression which the evidence is likely to make on 
the minds of indifferent persons.” 

“ Your friend," answered Tyrrel, affecting a composure m hich 
however, he was far from possessing, “may think by such argu¬ 
ments to screen Inn villuny ; hut it cannot avail him—the truth 
Is known to Ueaveu—it is known to me—and there is besides 
one indifferent witness upon earth, who can testify that the most 
abominable imposition was practised on Miss Mowbray ” 

“ You mean her cousin—Hannah Irwin, I think, i.s hJr name " 
answered .Jekyl ; “you see I am fully acquainted with all the 
circumstances of the case. But where i.s Hannah Irwin to he 
found ? ” 

“She will appear, doubtless, in Heaven’s good time, and to 
the confusion of him who now imagines the only witness of his 
treachery—the only one who could tell the truth of this com¬ 
plicated mystery—cither no longer lives, or, at least, cannot he 
brought forward against him, to the ruin of his schemes. Yes, 
sir, that slight observation of yours has more than explained to 
rue why your friend, or to call him by his tme name, Mr. Vulcu- 
tine Biilmer, has not commenced his machinations sooner, and 
also why he has commenced them now. He thinks himself 
certain that Hannah Irwin is not now in Britain, or to be pro¬ 
duced m a court of justice—lie may find himself mistaken ” 

“ M y fr^l seems perfectly confident of the issue of his cause " 
answered Jekyl; “ hut, for the lady's sake, he is most unwilling 
to prosecute a suit which must lie attended with so many cir 
ciim.stanccs of painful exposure.” 

“ ExjHisiirc, indeed !” answered Tyrrel; “ thanks to the traitor 
who laid a mine so fearful, and who now affects to be reluctant 
to fire it.—Oh ! how I am bound to curse that affinity that re¬ 
strains my hands I I would Ih> content to be the meanest and 
vilest of society, for one hour of vengeance on this unexampled 
hypocrite ! One thing is certain, sir—your friend will have no 
living victim. Hls persecution will kill Clara Mowbray and fill 
up the cup of his crimes with the murder of one of the sweetest 
-1 shall grow a womau if I say more on the subject!” 
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t4 My friend,” said Jekyl, “since you like l>cst to have him sc 
defined, is as desirous as you can In* to spare the lady's filings ; 
and with that view, not reverting to former passages, lie has laid 
l»efore her brother a proj>osal of alliance, with which Mr. Mow 
brav is highly pleased/’ 

14 Ua !” said Tyrrcl, starting— 44 And the lady ?"— 

44 And the lady so far proved favourable, as to consent that 
Lord Ethcrington shall visit Shaws Castle." 

44 Her consent must have l>ecn extorted !" exclaimed Tyrrcl. 

44 It was given voluntarily," said Jckyl, 44 as I am led to uit 
derstand ; unless, )»crhaps, in so far as the desire to veil these 
very unpleasing transactions may have operated, I think natu¬ 
rally enough, to induce her to sink them in eternal secrecy, by 
accepting Lord Etherington's hand.—I sec, sir, I give you pain, 
and am sorry for it.— 1 have no title to call upon you for auy 
exertion of generosity ; but should such l»c Miss Mowbray’s 
sentiments, is it too much to ex|>cct of you, that you will not 
compromise the lady’s honour by insisting uj>on former claims, 
and o]>cning up disreputable transactions so long juist 1" 

44 Captain Jckyl," said Tyrrcl solemnly, 44 1 have no claims. 
Whatever 1 might have had were cancelled by the act of 
treachery through which your friend endeavoured too success¬ 
fully to supplant me. Were Clara Mowbray as free from her 
pretended marriage as law could pronounce her, still with mo 
— me , at least, of all men in the world—the obstacle must ever 
remain, that the nuptial Wncdiction has been pronounced over 
her and the man whom I must for once call brother ."—Ho 
stopped at that word, as if it had cost him agony to pronounce 
it, and then resumed :— 44 No, sir, I have no views of personal 
advantage in this matter—they have l»ccn long annihilated— 
But I will not permit Clara Mowbray to l>ocome the wife of a 
villain—I will watch over her with thoughts os spotless as those 
of her guardian angel. I have Wen the cause of all tho evil she 
hits sustained—I find persuaded her to quit the path of duty— 
I, of all men who live, am bound to protect her from the misery 
—from tho guilt which must attach to her as this man’s wife. 
I will never believe that she wishes it—I will never believe that, 
in calm mind and soWr reason, she can bo brought to listen to 
such a guilty pro|>osal.—But her mind—alas !—is not of the 
firm texture it once could boast; and your friend knows well 
how to press on tho spring of every passion that can agitate and 
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ulanu her. Threats of exposure may extort her consent to this 
most unfitting match, if they do not indeed drive her to suicide' 
which I think the most likely termination. I will, therefore, 
be strong where she Ls weak.—Your friend, sir, must at least 
strip his proposals of their fine gilding. I will satisfy Mr. Mow- 
bray of St. Ronan’s of his false pretences, both to rank and for¬ 
tune; and I rather think he will protect his sister against the 
c aim of a needy profligate, though he might be dazzled with 
the alliance of a wealthy peer.” 

‘•Your cause, sir, is not yet won,” answered Jekyl; “and 
when it is, your brother will retain property enough to entitle 
11 m to marry a greater match than Miss Mowbray, besides the 
large estate of Nettlewood, to which that alliance must give him 
right. ^ But I would wish to make some accommodation between 
you, it it were possible. You profess, Mr. Tyrrcl, to lay aside 
ull selfish wishes and views in this matter, and to look entirely 
to Miss Mowbray’s safety and happiness I” 

Such, upon my honour, is tho exclusive pur]>ose of my inter¬ 
ference—I would give all I am worth to procure her an hour 
of quiet—for happiness she will never know again." 

“Your anticipations of Miss Mowbray’s distress,” answered 
Jekyl, “ are, I understand, founded ujion the character of my 
friend. You think him a man of light principle, and because 
ho overreached you in a juvenile intrigue, you conclude that 
now in Ins more steady and advanced yearn, the happiness of 
the lady in whom you are so much interested ought not to be 
trusted to him?” 

“ There may be other grounds," said Tyrrcl hastily ; “ but 
you maj argue upon those you have named, as sullicient to 
warrant my interference.” 

How, then, it I should propose sonic accommodation of 
this nature ? Lord Etherington does not pretend to tho ardour 
of a passionate lover, lie lives much in the world, and has no 
desire to quit it. Miss Mowbray’s health is delicate—her spirits 

variable—and retirement would most probably lie her choice_ 

Suppose—-I am barely putting a supposition—suppose that a 
marriago between two jh-tsous so circumstanced were rendered 
necessary or advantageous to both—sup,M>so that such a mar¬ 
riage were to secure to one party a large estate—were to insure 
tho other against all the consequences of an unpleasant exposure 
-Still, both ends might Ik> obtained by the mere ceremony of 

VOL. XVII. v 
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marriage pacing between them. There might be a previous 
contract of separation, with suitable provisions for the lady, and 
stipulations, by which the husband should renounce all claim 
to her society. Such things happen every season, if not on the 
very marriage day, yet before the honeymoon is over.—Wealth 
and freedom would be tho lady’s, and as much rank as you, sir, 
supposing your claims just, may think proper to leave them.” 

There was a long pause, during which Tyrrel underwent many 
changes of countenance, which Jekyl watched carefully, without 
pressing him for an answer. At length he replied, 44 There is 
much in your proposal, Captain Jekyl, which I might be tempted 
to accede to, as one manner of unloosing this Gordian knot, and 
a compromise by which Miss Mowbray’s future tranquillity would 
be in some degree provided for. But I would rather trust a 
fanged adder than your friend, unless I saw him fettered by tho 
strongest ties of interest. Besides, I am certain the unhappy 
lady could never survive the being connected with him in this 
manner, though but for the single moment when they should 
appear together at the altar. There are other objections”- 

lie checked himself, paused, and then proceeded in a calm 
ami self-possessed tone. 44 You think, ]>erhap3, even yet, that 
I have Homo selfish ami interested views in this business; and 
probably you may feel yourself entitled to entertain tho samo 
suspicion towards mo which I avowedly harbour res|>ccting every 
proposition which originates with your friend.—I cannot help it 
—I can but meet these disadvantageous impressions with plain 
dealing and honesty ; and it is in the spirit of both that I mako 
a projiosition to you .—Your friend is attached to rank, fortune, 
and worldly advantages, in tho usual proportion, at least, in 
which they arc pursued by men of tho world—this you must 
admit, and I will not offend you by supjiosiiig more.” 

44 1 know few people who do not desire such advantages,” 
answered Captain Jekyl; 14 nud I frankly own, that ho affects no 
jiarticular degree of philosophic indifference resisting them.” 

44 Bo it so,” answered Tyrrel. 44 Indeed, the proposal you 
have just made indicates that his pretended claim on this 
young lady’s hand is entirely, or almost entirely, dictated by 
motives of interest, since you are of opinion that he would bo 
contente<l to separate from her society on tho very marriage-day, 
provided that, in doing so, he was assured of tho Nettlowood 
property.” 
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“ My proposition was unauthorised by my principal,” answered 
Jekyi; “ but it is needless to deny, that its very tenor implies 
an idea, on my part, that Lord Etherington is no passionate 
lover." 

“ Well then,” answered Tyrrel. “Consider, sir, and let him 
consider well, that the estate ami rank he now assumes depend 
upon my will and pleasure—that, if I prosecute the claims of 
which that scroll makes you aware, he must descend from the 
rank of an earl into that of a commoner, stripped of by much 
the better half of his fortune—a diminution which would be 
far from being comj>ensated by the estate of Nettle-wood, even 
if he could obtain it, which could only be by means of a law- 
suit, precarious in the issue, and most dishonourable in its very 
essence.” 

“ Well, sir," replied Jekyi, “ I perceive your argument—What 
is your proposal ? ” 

“ That I will abstain from prosecuting my claim on those 
honours arid that projierty—that I will leave Valentino Buhner 
in possession of his usurped title and ill-deserved wealth—that 
I will bind myself under the strongest penalties never to disturb 
his possession of the Earldom of Etherington, and estates belong¬ 
ing to it—on condition that he allows the woman, whoso jieaco 
of mind he has ruined for ever, to walk through the world in 
her wretchedness, undisturbed either by his marriiigo-suit, or by 
any claim founded uj>on his own most treacherous conduct—in 
short, that he forbear to molewt Clara Mowbray, either by his pre¬ 
sence, word, letter, or through the intervention of a third party 
and be to her in future as if he did not exist.” ’ 

“ This is a singular offer,” said the Captain ; “ may I ask ii 
you arc serious in making it ?" 

“I am neither surprised nor offended at the question," said 
lyrrel. “ I am a man, air, like others, and aftect no su|>criority 
to that which nil men desire the possession of—a certain con¬ 
sideration and station in society. I am no romantic fool to 
undervalue the sacrifice I am about to make. 1 renounce a 
rank, which is and ought to be the more valuable to me 
because it involves (lie blushed as he sjioke) the fame of an 
honoured mother—because, in failing to claim it, I disobey the 
commands of a dying father, who wished that by doing so I 
should declare to the world the i>cniteuco which hurried him 
perhaps to the grave, and the making which public ho ood- 
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sidcred might be some atonement for liis errors. From an 
liononred place in the land, I descend voluntarily to become a 
nameless exile ; for, once certain that Clara Mowbray’s peace 
is assured, Britain no longer holds me. All this I do, sir, not 
in any idle strain of overheated feeling, but seeing, and know¬ 
ing, and dearly valuing, every advantage which I renounco— 
yet I do it, and do it willingly, rather than be the cause of 
farther evil to one, on whom I have already brought too—too 
much.” 

IIis voice, in spite of his exertions, faltered as he concluded 
the sentence, ami a big drop, which rose in his eye, required 
him for the moment to turn towards the window. 

“ I am ashamed of this childishness,” ho said, turning again 
to Captain Jckyl ; “ if it excites your ridicule, sir, let it be at 
least a proof of my sincerity." 

“ I am far from entertaining such sentiments,” said Jckyl, 
respectfully — for, in a long train of fashionable follies, his 
heart had not been utterly hardened—“ very far indeed. To 
a projx>sal so singular as yours, I cannot bo exacted to answer 
—except thus far—the character of the ]>eerage is, I bcliovo, in 
dclible, and cannot be resigned or assumed at pleasure. If you 
aro really Karl of Ethcringtou, I cannot see how your resigning 
the right may avail my friend." 

“ You, sir, it might not avail," said Tyrrel, gravely, “ because 
you, perhaps, might scorn to exercise a right, or hold a titlo, 
that was not legally yours. But your friend will have no such 
compunctious visitings. If he can act the Earl to the eye of 
the world, he has Mready bIiowu that his honour and conscience 
will bo easily satisfied." 

“ May I take a copy of the memorandum containing this list 
of documents," said Captain Jckyl, “ for the information of my 
constituent 1 ” 

“ The iiajair is at your pleasure, sir," replied Tyrrel ; “ it is 
itself but a copy. But, Captain Jckyl,” ho added, with a sar¬ 
castic expression, “ is, it would seem, but imperfectly lot into 
his friend’s confidence—ho mny bo assured his principal is com 
pletcly acquainted with tho contents of this pajwr, and has accu 
rato copies of tho deeds to which it refers." 

“ I think it scarce possiblo," said Jekyl, angrily. 

“ Possiblo and certain ! ” answered Tyrrel “ My father, 
shortly preceding his death, sent mo—ivith a most affecting con- 
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fussion of liia errors —this list of papers, and acquainted me that 
he had made a similar communication to your friend. That 
he did so I have no doubt, however Mr. Buhner may have 
thought proper to disguise the circumstance in communication 
with you. One circumstance, among others, stamps at once his 
character, and confirms me of the danger he apprehended by my 
return to Britain. He found means, through a scoundrelly 
agent, who had made me the usual remittances from my father 
\\hile alive, to withhold those which were necessary for my return 
from the Levant, and I was obliged to borrow from a friend.” 

“ Indeed 1" replied JekyL “ It is the first time I have heard 
of these papers—May I inquire where the originals are, and in 
whose custody ? ” 


“I was in the East,” answered Tyrrel, “during my father’s 
last illness, and these |»a|»ers were by him debited with a 
respectable commercial house, with which lie was connected. 
They were enclosed in a cover directed to me, and tliat again in 
an envelope, addressed to the principal j*erson in their firm.” 

“You must be sensible,” said Captain Jckvl, “that I can 
scarcely decide on the extraordinary offer which you have been 
pleased to make, of resigning the claim founded on these docu¬ 
ments, unless I had a previous opportunity of examining them." 

“ You shall have that opportunity—I will write to have them 
sent down by the post—they lie but in small compass.” 

Ibis, then, said the Captain, “sums up all that can l>c said 
at present. Supposing these proofs to be of unexceptionable 
authenticity, I certainly would advise my friend Etherington to 
put to sleep a claim so important as yours, even at the expense 
of resigning his matrimonial sjicculation—I presume you design 
to abide by your offer ? ” 


“ I am not in the habit of altering my mind—still less of re¬ 
tracting my word,” said Tyrrel, somewhat haughtily. 

“ We part friends, I hope?” said Jekyl, rising, and taking his 
leave. 


“ Not enemies, certainly, Captain Jekyl. I will own to you 
I owe you my thanks, for extricating me from that foolish affair 
at the Well—nothing could have put me to more inconvenience 
than the necessity of following to extremity a frivolous quarrel 
at the present moment.” 

“ You will come down among us, then ?" said JckyL 
“I certainly shall not wish to appear to hide myself,” 
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answered Tyrrel; “ it is a circumstance might be turned 
against me — there is a party who will avail himself of every 
advantage. I have but one path, Captain Jekyl—that of truth 
and honour/* 

Captain Jekyl bowed, and took his leave. So soon as he was 
gone, Tyrrel locked the door of the apartment, and drawing from 
his bosom a |>ortrait, gazed on it with a mixture of sorrow and 
tenderness, until the tears dropj>cd from his eyes. 

It was the picture of Clara Mowbray, such as he had known 
her in the days of their youthful love, and taken by himself, 
whose early turn for painting had already developed itself. The 
features of the blooming girl might be yet traced in the fine 
countenance of the more matured original. Hut what was now 
become of the glow which had shaded her check ?—what of the 
arch, yet subdued pleasantry, which lurked in the eye]—what 
of the joyous content, which composed every feature to the ex¬ 
pression of an Euphrosync?—Alas! these were long fled! — 
Sorrow had laid lii.s hand uj>on her—the purple light of youth 
was quenched—the glance of innocent gaiety was exchanged for 
looks now moody with ill-concealed care, now animated by a 
spirit of reckless and satirical observation. 

“ Wlmt a wreck ! what a wreck ! *‘ exclaimed Tyrrel; “ and 
all of one wretch’s making.—Can I put the last hand to the 
work, and bo her murderer outright? I cannot—I cannot! 
I will be strong in the resolve I have formed—I will sacrifice 
all—rank—station—fortune—and fame. Revenge !—Rovcngo 
itself, the last good left me—revenge itself I will sacrifice to 
obtain her such tranquillity as sho may be yet capable to ci\joy.” 

In this resolution bo sat down, and wrote a letter to the 
commercial house with whom the document of his birth, and 
other rclativo papers, were deposited, requesting that the packet 
containing them should be forwarded to him through the post- 
office. 

Tyrrel was neither unambitious, nor without those sentiments 
respecting jiersonal consideration, which arc usually united with 
deep feeling and an ardent mind. It was with a trembling 
band and a watery eye, but with a heart firmly resolved, that 
ho scaled and despatched tho letter; a step towards the resigna¬ 
tion, in favour of his mortal enemy, of that rank and condition 
In life, which was his own by right of inheritance, but had so 
long hung in doubt betwixt them. 
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CHAPTER THIRTIETH. 


INTRUSION. 


By my troth, I will go with thee to the lane’s-end !—I am a kind ol 
burr—I shall stick. 


Measure for Measure. 


It was now far advanced in autumn. The dew lay thick on the 
long grass, where it was touched by the sun ; but where the 
sward lay in shadow, it was covered with hoar frost, and crisped 
under Jekyl’s foot, as he returned through the woods of St. 
Roman's. The leaves of the ash-tree detached themselves from 
the branches, and, without an air of wind, fell spontaneously on 
the path. The mists still lay lazily upon the heights, and the 
huge old tower of St. Ronan’s was entirely shrouded with vujtotir, 
except where a sunbeam, struggling with the mist, penetrated 
into its wreath so far as to show a projecting turret upon one 
of the angles of the old fortress, which, long a favourite haunt 
of the raven, was popularly called the Corbie’s Tower. Ucneath, 
the scene was open and lightsome, and the robin redbreast was 
chirping his best, to atone for the absence of all other choristers. 
The fine foliage of autumn was seen in many a glade, running 
up the sides of each little ravine, russet-hued and golden-spccked, 
and tinged frequently with the red hues of the inountnin-ash ; 
while hero and there a huge old fir, the native growth of tho 
soil, flung his broad shadow over tho rest of the trees, and 
seemed to exult in the permanence of his dusky livery over 
the more showy hut transitory brilliance by which lie was 
surrounded. 

Such Is the scene, which, so often described in prose and in 
poetry, yet seldom loses its effect upon the car or upon the eye, 
and through which we wander with a strain of mind congenial 
to the decline of the year. There arc few who do not feel tho 
impression; and even Jckyl, though bred to far different pur¬ 
suits than those most favourable to such contemplation, relaxed 
his pace to admiro tho uncommon beauty of the landscape. 

Perhaps, also, he was in no hurry to rejoin tho Earl of Ether- 
ington, towards whose service ho felt himself more disinclined 
since his interview with TyrreL It was clear that that noble 
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man had not fully rejxxscd in hi.s friend the confidence promised , 
he had not made him aware of the existence of those important 
documents of proof, on which the whole fate of his negotiation 
appeared now to hinge, and in so far had deceived him. Yet, 
when lie pulled from his |»ocket and re-read L<»rd Etheriugton’s 
explanatory letter, Jckyl could not help Wing more sensible than 
lie had been on the first |>erusnl, how much the present |>ossessor 
of that title felt alarmed at his brother’s claims ; and lie had 
some compassion for the natural feeling that must have rendered 
him shy of communicating at once the very worst view of his 
case, even to his most confidential friend. Upon the whole, he 
remembered that Wrd Etherington had l>con his Wnefactor to 
an unusual extent; that, in return, he had promised the young 
nobleman his active and devoted assistance, in extricating him 
from the difficulties with which lie seemed at present surrounded ; 
that, in quality of his confidant, he had become acquainted with 
the most secret transactions of his life ; and that it could only 
be some very strong cause indeed, which could justify breaking 
off from Inin at this moment. Yet he could not help wishing 
either that his own obligations had been less, his friend’s cause 
better, or, at least, the friend himself more worthy of assistance. 

“A beautiful morning, sir, for such a foggy, d—d climate as 
this,” said a voice close by Jckyl's car, which made him at once 
start out of his contemplation, lie turned half round, and beside 
him stood our honest friend Touchwood, his throat muffled in 
his large Indian handkerchief, huge gouty shoes thrust u|K>n his 
feet, his bob-wig well powdered, and the gold-headed cane in 
hi.s hand, carried upright as a serjeant’s halberd. One glance 
of contemptuous survey entitled Jckyl, according to his modish 
ideas, to rank the old gentleman as a regular-built quiz, and to 
treat him as the young gentlemen of his Majesty's Guards think 
themselves entitled to use every unfashionable variety of the 
human Rj>ecics. A slight inclination of a bow, and a very cold 
“ You have the advantage of me, sir,” dropj>cd as it were uncon¬ 
sciously from his tongue, were meant to repress the old gentle¬ 
man a advances, and moderate hir ambition to bo hail fellow 
well met witli his betters. But Mr. Touchwood was callous to 
the intended rebuke ; he had lived too much at largo upon the 
world, and \vas far too confident of his own merits, to take a 
repulse easily, or to permit his modesty to interfere with any 
purpose which he had fonuod. * 
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“ Advantage of you, sir ?" lie replied ; “ I have lived too long 
in the world not to keep all the advantages I have, and get all 
I can and I reckon it one that I have overtaken you, and shall 
have the pleasure of your company to the Well.” 

“ I should but interrupt your worthier meditations, sir,” said 
the other; “ besides, I am a modest young man, and think 
myself fit for no better company than my own—moreover, I 
walk slow—very slow.—Good morning to you, Mr. A—A—I 
believe my treacherous memory has let slip your name, sir.” 

“My name !—Why, your memory must have been like Pat 
Murtough’s greyhound, that let the hare go before he caught it, 
\ ou never heard my name in your life. Touchwood is my name. 
” hat d’ye think of it, now you know it i" 

“ * am re ally »o connoisseur in surnames,” answered Jekyl , 
“and it is quite the same to me whether you call yourself 
Touchwood or iouclustone. Don't let me keep you from walk- 
mg on, sir. You will find breakfast far advanced at the Well, 
sir, and your walk has probably given you an appetite.” 

“ Which will serve me to luncheon-time, I promise you” 
satd Touchwood ; “ I always drink my coffee as soon as my feet 
are in my pabouckea—it’s the way all over the East. Never 
trust my breakfast to their scalding milk-and-water at the Well, 

I assure you; and for walking slow, 1 have had a touch of the 
gout." 

Have you 1” said Jekyl; “I am sorry for that; because, 
if you have no mind to breakfast, I have—and so, Mr. Touch¬ 
stone, good-morrow to you." 

But, although the young soldier went off at double quick 
time, his pertinacious attendant kept close by his side, display¬ 
ing an activity which seemed inconsistent with his make and 
his years, and talking away the whole time, so as to show that 
Ins lungs were not in the least degree incommoded by the 
unusual rapidity- of motion. 

“ Na y> y°ung gentleman, if you are for a good smart walk, 

I am for you, and the gout may be d—d. You are a lucky 
fellow to have youth on your side; but yet, so far as between 
the Aultoim and the Well, I think I could walk you for your 
sum, barring running—all heel and toe—equal weight, and 1 
would match Barclay himself for a mile.” 

“ Upon my word, you are a gay old geutlemau ! ” said Jekyl, 
relaxing his pace; “and if we must be fellow travellers, though 
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I can sec no great occasion for it, I must even shorten sail for 

you.” 

So saying, ami as if another means of deliverance had occurred 
to him, he slackened his pace, took out a morocco case of cigars, 
and, lighting one with his briquet , said, while he walked on, 
and bestowed as much of its fragrance as he could upon the 
face of his intrusive companion, 44 Vcrgcben sie, mein Herr—ich 
bin erzogen in kaiserlicher Picnst—muss rauchen ein klein 

* M « 

wemg. 

“ Rauchen sie iinmer fort,” said Touchwood, producing a 
huge meerschaum, which, suspended by a chain from his neck, 
lurked in the bosom of his coat, 44 habc aucli mein Pfeifchen— 
Sehcn pie den licbcn Topf! " t and he l*egnn to return the smoke, 
if not the lire, of his companion, in full volumes, and with 
interest. 

“ The devil take the twaddle," said Jekyl to himself; 44 he is 
too old and too fat to l>o treated after the manner of Professor 
Jackson ; and, on my life, 1 cannot tell what to make of him. 
lie is a residenter too—I must tip him the cold shouldor, or he 
will be i>cstcring mo eternally." 

Accordingly, lie walked on, sucking his cigar, and apparently 
in as abstracted a mood as Mr. Cargill himself, without paying 
tho least attention to Touchwood, who, nevertheless, continued 
talking, as if he had been addressing tho most attentive listener 
in Scotland, whether it were tho favourite nephew of a cross, 
old, rich bachelor, or the aid-de-camp of some old rusty firelock 
of a general, who tolls stories of tho American war. 

44 And so, sir, I can put up with any companion at a pinch, 
for I have travelled in all sort of ways, from a caravan down to 
a carrier’s cart; but tho best society is tho best everywhere; 
and I am happy I have fallen in with a gentleman who suits 
mo so well as you.—That grave, steady attention of yours 
reminds mo of Elfi Bey—you might talk to him in English, or 
anything ho understood least of—you might have read Aria- 
totlo to Elfi, and not a muscle would he stir—give him his pipe, 
and ho would sit on his cushion with a listening air, as if he 
took in every word of wlmt you said." 





* Forgivo me, sir, I vraa bred in tho Imperial service, and must smoke 
a little. 

t Smoke as much as you pleaso; 1 have got my pipe too.—See *hat s 
beautiful head I 
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Captain Jekyl threw away the remnant of his cigar, with a 
little movement of pettishness, and began to whistle an opera 
air 

“There again, now! — That is just so like the Marquis ot 
Roccombolc, another dear friend of mine, that whistles all the 
time you talk to him — He says lie learnt it in the Reign of 
Terror, when a man was glad to whistle, to show his throat 
was whole. And, talking of great folk, what do you think of 
this affair between Lord Etherington and his brother, or cousin, 
as some folk call him ?” 


Jekyl absolutely started at the question ; a degree of emotion, 
which, had it been witnessed by any of his fashionable friends, 
would for ever have ruined his pretensions to rank in their lirst 
order. 


“ What affair ? ” he asked, so soon as he could command a 
certain degree of composure. 

“ Why, you know the news surely ? Francis Tyrrel, whom 
all the company voted a coward the other day, turns out as 
brave a fellow jus any of us; for, instead of having run away to 
avoid having liis own throat cut by Sir Bingo Biliks, ho was at 
the very moment engaged in a gallant attempt to murder his 
elder brother, or his more lawful brother, or his cousin, or some 
such near relation." 


“ I believe you aro misinformed, sir,” said Jekyl, dryly, and 
then resumed, as deftly as he could, his proper character of a 
pococurante. 

“I am told,” continued Touchwood, “one Jekyl acted as a 
second to them both on the occasion—a proper fellow, sir—one 
of those fine gentlemen whom we pay for polishing the pave- 
ment in Bond Street, and looking at a thick shoo and a pair 
of worsted stockings, as if the wearer were none of their j>ay- 
mastere. However, I believe the Commander-in-chief is like 
to discard him when lie hears what has happened.” 

“Sir!"said Jekyl, fiercely—then, recollecting the folly of 
being angry with an original of his companion’s description, he 
proceeded more coolly, “ You urc misinformed—Captain Jekyl 
knew nothing of any such matter as you refer to—you talk of a 

person you know nothing of—Captain Jekyl is ”-(Here he 

stopped a little, scandalised, perhaps, at the very idea of vindi¬ 
cating himself to such a personage from such a charge.) 

“ Ay, ay," said the traveller, filling up the chasm in his own 
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wav, “he is not worth our talking of, certainly—but I believe 
he knew as much of the matter as either you or I do. for all 
that.” 

“Sir, this is either a very great mistake, or wilful imperti¬ 
nence," answered the officer. “ However absurd or intrusive 
you may be, I cannot allow you, either in ignorance or incivi¬ 
lity, to use the name of Captain .Jckvl with disrespect._I am 

Captain .Jckvl, sir." 

“ \ ery like, very like," said Touchwood, with the most pro¬ 
voking indifference; “ I guessed as much before." 

“ Then, sir, you may guess what is likely to’ follow, when a 
gentleman hears himself unwarrantably and unjustly slandered,” 
replied Captain Jckyl, surprised and provoked that his annun¬ 
ciation of name and rank seemed to l>e treated so lightly. “ I 
advise you, sir, not to proceed too far upon the immunities of 
your age and insignificance.” 

“I never presume farther than 1 have good reason to think 
necessary, Captain Jckyl,” answered Touchwood, with great 
composure. “ 1 am too old, as you say, for any such idiotical 
business as a duel, which no nation J know of practises but 
our silly fools of Kuro|>c—and then, as for your switch, which 
you are grasping with so much dignity, that is totally out of 
the question. Look you, young gentleman ; four-fifths of my 
life have been spent among men who do not set a man’s life 
at the valuo of a button on his collar—every person learns, in 
such cases, to protect himself as ho can ; and whoover strikes 
me must stand to the consequences. I have always a brace of 
bull dogs about me, which put age and youth on a level. So 
suppose mo horse-whipped, and pray, at the same time, suppose 
yourself shot through the body. The same exertion of imngina- 
tion will servo for both purposes.” 

S.> saying, lie exhibited a very handsome, highly-finished, and 
richly-mounted pair of pistols. 

“ Catch mo without my tools," said he, significantly buttoning 
his coat over the anus, which wore concealed in a sidoqxjckot 
ingeniously contrived for that purpose. “I sec you do not 
know what to make of ino," ho continued, in a familiar and 
confidential tone ; “ but, to tell you the truth, everybody that 
has meddled in this St. Honan’s business is a littlo off the hooks 
—something of a tile exaltie, in plain words, a little crazy, or so 
and I do not affect to bo much wiser than other people." 
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“ Sir," said Jekyl, ,: your manners and discourse are so unpre¬ 
cedented that I must ask your meaning plainly and decidedly— 
Do you mean to insult me, or no ? ” 

“ No insult at all, young gentleman—all fair meaning, and 
above board — I only wished to let you know what the world 
may oay, that is all.” 

“ S'r." “id Jekyl, hastily, “ the world may tell what lioa it 
pleases; but I was not present at the rencontre between Ether- 
ington and Mr. Tyrrel—I was some hundred miles oft." 

“There now,” said Touchwood, “there teas a rencontre 
between them—the very thing I wanted to know." 

“Sir,” said Jekyl, aware too late that, in his haste to vindi¬ 
cate himself, he had committed his friend, “ I desire you will 
found nothing on an expression hastily used to vindicate myself 
from a tal.se aspersion—I only meant to say, if there was an 
affair such as you talk of, I knew nothing of it.” ' 

“ Never mind—never mind—1 shall make no bail use of 
what I have learned,” said Touchwood. “ Were you to eat 
your words with the best fish sauce (and that is Burgess’s), I 
have got all the information from them I wanted.” 

“ You arc strangely |>ertinaeious, sir,” replied Jekyl. 

“ Oh, a rock, a piece of flint for that—What 1 have learned 
I have learned, but I will make no bad use of it — llark ye. 
Captain, I have no malice against your friend — perhaps the 
contrary—but ho is in a bad course, sir—has kept a false 
reckoning, for as deep as he thinks himself; and I tell you so, 
because I hold you (your finery out of the question) to bo, as 
Hamlet says, indifferent honest; but, if you were not, why 
necessity is necessity; and a man will take a Bedouin for his 
guide in the desert, whom he would not trust with an asj>er in 
the cultivated field ; so I think of reposing some confidence in 
you—have not made up my mind yet, though.” 

“On my word, sir, I am greatly flattered both by your 
intentions and your hesitation,” said Captain Jekyl. “You 
were pleased to say just now, that every one concerned with 
these matters was something particular.” 

“ Ay, ay—something crazy—a little mud, or so. That was 
what I said, anil I cau prove it.” 

“ I should be glad to hear the proof,” said Jekyl—“ I hope 
you do not except yourself.” 

“ Oh ! by no means,” answered Touchwood ; “ I aui one of 
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the maddest old boys ever slept out of straw, or went loose. 
15ut you can put fishing questions in your turn, Captain, I see 
that—you would fain know how much, or how little, I am in 
nil these secrets. AN ell, that is as hereafter may be. In the 
meantime, hero are my proofs.—Old Serogie Mowbray was 
mail, to like the sound of Mowbray better than that of Scrogio; 
young Serogie was mad, not to like it as well. The old Earl 
of Etherington was not sane when he married a French wife 
m secret, and devilish mad indeed when he married an English 
one in public. Then, for the good folk here, Mowbray of St. 
Ivonau s ** cracked, wheu he wishes to give his lister to he 
knows not precisely whom ; she is a fool not to tnko him, 
because she docs know who he is, and what has been between 
them ; and your friend is maddest of all, who seeks her under 
so heavy a penalty ;—and you and I, Captain, go mad gratis, 
for company s sake, when wc mix ourselves with such a mess 
of folly and frenzy." 

ltcally, sir, all that you have said is an absolute riddle to 
mo, ’ replied the embarrassed Jckyl. 

Riddles may 1 h) read," said Touchwood, nodding ; “ if you 
have any desire to read mine, pray take notice, that this being 
our first interview, I have exerted myself fain Us frais de la 
conversation, as Jack Frenchman says; if you want another, 
you may come to Mrs. Dods’s at the Clcikum Inn, any day 
before Saturday, at four precisely, when you will find nono of 
your half-starved, long-limbed bundles of Im.iics, which you call 
poultry at the tablo-d’hote, but a right Chitty-gong fowl—I got 
Mrs. Dods the breed from old Ben Vuudowosh, the Dutch 

broker—stewed to a minute, with rice and mushrooms._If 

you can eat without a silver fork, and your api*etito serves you, 
you shall be welcome—that’s all.—St*, good morning to you] 
good master lieutenant, for a Captain of the Guards is but n 
lieutenant after all." 

So saying, and ere Jekyl could make any answer, the old 
gentleman turned short off into a path which led to tho 
healing fountain, branching away from that which conducted 
to tho Hotel. 

Uncertain with whom ho had been holding a conversation 
so strange, Jekyl remained looking after him, until his atten¬ 
tion was roused by a little boy, who crept out from an ad¬ 
joining thicket, with a switch iu his hand, which ho had bceu 
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just cutting,—probably against regulations to the contrary 
effect made and provided, lor he held himself ready to take 
cover in the copse again, in case any one were in sight who 
might bo interested in chastising his delinquency. Captain 
Jekyl easily recognised in him one of that hopeful class of imps 
who pick up a precarious livelihood about places of public 
resort, by going errands, brushing shoes, doing the groom’s 
and coachman’s work in the stables, driving donkeys, opening 
gates, and so forth, for but one-tenth part of their time, spend¬ 
ing the rest in gambling, sleeping in the sun, and otherwise 
qualifying themselves to exercise the profession of thieves and 
pickpockets, either separately, or in conjunction with those of 
waiters, grooms, and postilions. The little outcast had an 
indifferent pair of pantaloons, and about half a jacket, for like 
Pcntapolin with the naked arm, he went on action with his 
right shoulder bare; a third part of what had once been a 
hat covered his hair, bleached white with the sun, and his face, 
as brown as a berry, was illuminated by a pair of eyes, which, 
for spying out either peril or profit, might have rivalled those 
ot the hawk.—In a word, it was the original Puck of the Sliaws 
dramaticuls. 

“Come hither, ye unhanged whelp, M said Jekyl, “and tell 
me il you know the old gentleman that passed down the walk 
just now—yonder he is, still in sight." 

“ It is the Naboab," said the boy; “ I could swear to his 
back among all the backs at the Waal, your honour." 

“ What do you call a Nabob, you varlet?" 

“A Naboab—a Naboab?" answered the scout; “odd, I 
believe it is one comes frae foreign jiarts, with mair siller than 
his pouches can baud, and spills it a* through the country— 
they arc as yellow as orangers, and maun hue a’ thing their 
ain gate." 

“And what is this Naboab’s name, as you call him V 9 de¬ 
manded Jekyl. 

“Ilis name is Touchwood," said his informer, “ye may see 
him at the Waal every morning." 

“ I have not seen him at the ordinary." 

“ Na, na," answered the boy; “ he’s a queer auld cull, he 
disna frequent wi’ other folk, but lives upby at the Cloikum.— 
He gave me half-a-crown yince, and forbade me to play it awn 
at pitch and toss." 
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And you disobeyed him, of course ?" 

“ Na » 1 <li,,na dis-olieycd him—I played it awa’ at neevle 

neevic-nick-nack.” 

“ Well, there is sixpence for thee; lose it to the devil in anv 
way thou think’st proper/’ 

So saying, he gave the little galopin his donative, and a 
slight nip on the pate at the same time, which sent him scour¬ 
ing from his presence. He himself hastened to Lord Ethcr- 
ingfon’s apartments, and, as luck would have it, found the 
Karl alone. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-FIRST. 

DISCUSSION. 


I will con verso with iron-witted fools 
And introspective boys—nono are for mo 
T liat look into mo with Htispiciou* oyes. 

Richard III. 


Flow now, Jekyl!” said Lonl Etherington eagerly; “what 
news from the cnciny ?—Have you seen him ? ” 

“ I have,” replied Jekyl. 

“ A,ld in whnt l»>Lnour did you find him ?—In nono that was 
very- favourable, I dare say, for you have a baffled and perplexed 
look, that confesses a losing game—I have often warned you 
how your hang-dog look betrays you at brag—And, then, when 
you would fain brush up your courage, and put a good face on 
a bad game, your bold looks always remind mo of a standard 
hoisted only half-mast high, and betraying melancholy and do- 
jection, instead of triumph and defiance.” 

“ I am only holding the cards for your lordship at present " 
answered Jekyl ; “and I wish to Heaven there may bo no one 
looking over the hand.” 


“ How do you mean by that?” 

“ Wh y. 1 was beset ou returning through tho wood by an old 
bore, a Nabob, as they call him, and Touchwood by name.” 

"I have seen such a quiz about,” said Lord Etherington— 
What of him 1 ” 


“Nothing,” nnswered Jekyl; “except that ho seemed to 
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know much more of your affairs than you would wish or are 
aware of. He smoked the truth of the rencontre betwixt 
Tyrrel and you, and what is worse—I must needs confess the 
truth—he contrived to wring out of me a sort of confirmation 
of his suspicions." 

Slife ! wert thou mad ?” said Lord Etherington, turning 
pale ; “ his is the very tongue to send the story through the 
whole country—Hal, you have undone me." 

I hope not, ’ said Jckyl ; “ I trust in Heaven I have not! 
—li's knowledge is quite general—only that there was some 
scuffle between you—Do not look so dismayed about it or I 
will eon go back and cut his throat to secure his secrecy 

‘‘Cursed indiscretion !" answered the Earl—“ how could you 
let lnm fix on you at all?” 

I cannot tell,” said Jckyl—“ he has jlowers of boring beyond 
ten of the dullest of all possible doctors—stuck like a limpet to 
a rock—a perfect double of the Old Man of the Sea, whom I take 
to have been the greatest bore on record.” 

“ Could you not have turned him on his back like a turtle 
and left him there?” said Lord Etherington. 

“ And had an ounce of lead in my hotly for my pains ? No 

—no—we have already had footpad work enough—I promise 

you the o d buck was armed, ns if he meant to bing folks on 
the low toby. * 

“ Well—well—but Martigny, or Tyrrel, as you call him— 
what says he ? 

“Why, Tyrrel, or Martigny, as your lordship calls him” 
answered Jckyl, ‘‘will by no means listen to your lordship's pro- 
positio,,. He will not consent that Miss Mowbray’s happiness 
shall be placed in your lordship’s keeping; nay, it did not meet 
his approbation a bit the more, when I hinted at the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the marriage, or the repetition of the ceremony 
attended by an immediate separation, which I thought I might 
venture to propo.se." 

“ And what grounds does ho refuse so reasonable an 
accommodation?” said Lord Etherington—“Does he still seek 
to marry the girl himself ? ” bCek 

‘‘I believe he thinks the circumstances of the case render 
that tmjiossible, replied his confidant 

“ What ? then he would play the dog in the manger-neitl.er 

* 14 Hob oa a footpad.’ 4 

VOL. XVII. 
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rat nor lot eat?—Ho shall find himself mistaken. She has used 
me like a dog. Jekyl, since I saw you; and, by Jove! I will 
have her. that 1 may break her pride, and cut him to the liver 
with the agony of seeing it.” 

“ Nay, but hold—hold ! ” said Jekyl ; 4< j>erhaps I have some¬ 
thing to say on his |>art that may Ik? a tatter compromise than 
all you could have by teasing him. He is willing to purchase 
what he calls Miss Mowbray’s tranquillity at the expense of his 
resignation of his claims to your father’s honours and estate ; 
and he surprised me very much, my lord, by showing me this 
list of documents, which, 1 am afraid, makes his success more 
than probable, if there really are such proofs in existence.” 
Lord Ethcrington took the paper, and seemed to read with 
much attention, while Jekyl proceeded— 41 lie has written to 
procure these evidences from the jKjrson with whom they are 
deposited.” 

44 Wo shall see what like they are when they arrive,” said 
Lord Etherington.— 44 They come by post, I suppose!” 

44 Yes ; ami may be immediately exacted,” said Jekyl. 

44 Well—he is my brother on one side of the house, at least,” 
said Lord Etherington ; “ami 1 should not much like to have 
him lugged for forgery, which, I sup|>oso, will W the end of his 
bolstering up ail unsubstantial plea by fabricated documents—I 
should like to sec these papers he talks of.” 

44 Rut, my lord,” replied Jekyl, 44 Tyrrel’s allegation is, that 
you have seen them ; and that copies, at least, were made out 
for you, and are in your possession—such is his averment.” 

44 He lies,” answered Lord Etherington, 44 so far as ho pretends 
I know of such papers. I consider the whole story as froth— 
foam—bulge, or whatever is most unsubstantial. It will prove 
such when the |>apcrs appear, if indeed they ever will npi>enr. 
The whole is a bully from beginning to end ; and I wonder at 
thee, Jekyl, for being so thirsty after syllabub, that you can 
swallow such whipt cream as that stuff amounts to. No, no— 
I know my advantage, ami shall uso it 60 as to make all their 
hearts bleed. As for these papers, I recollect now that my agent 
talked of copies of some manuscripts having been sent him, but 
the originals were not then forthcoming; and I'll tat tho long 
odds that they never arc—mere fabrications—if 1 thought other¬ 
wise, would I not tell you 1 ” 

44 Certainly, I hope you would, my lord,” said Jekyl; 41 for 
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I see no chance of my being useful to you, unless I have the 
honour to enjoy your conGdence.” 

n,y *•“ Etherin gt°n, -shaking him 

\ the hand and since I must consider your present negotia- 

tins m ? 1Cd ,’ / U T dev “ e so,nc ot,ier ,,,0,le of settling with 
this mad and troublesome fellow.” 

‘‘No violence, my lord,” said Jekyl, once more, and with 
much emphasis. 

w ‘‘ t l ODC ~J , r UC ~ UODe ’ hy Ucavtn !—Why, thou suspicious 
wretch must I swear to quell your scruples ?—On the contrary 
it shall not be my fault if wc are not on decent terms.” 

It would lie infinitely to the advantage of both your cl,a 
racters if you could bring that to pass,” answered Jekyl “and 

T V m*i !ir ?x 8er,OUB 1 "ill endeavour to prepare 

V \ He comes to the Well or to the ordinary to-day and 
It would 1»C highly ridiculous to make a scene.” X 

. w ; «"<} ,,i,n out » ,n y dear Jekyl, and persuade him 

. foolwh lt "' lU he to bring our family quarrels out before 
strangers, and for their amusement. They shall see the two 
bears ,meet without biting.—Go—go—I will follow you in¬ 
stantly—go, ami remember you have my full and exclusive con- 

rekvM^l ic.ft a i ed • tar J i,, 8 fw ; 1! ” »‘C continued, the instant 
•)ck>l had left the room, “with just spirits enough to ensure 

jour own ruin, by hurrying you into what you arc not up to — 

L it he has character in the worhl-is brave-ami one of those 

" hoso cou, ‘ tcuance give# a fair face to a doubtful business Ho 
is my creature, too—I have bought and paid Tor him and it 
uould be idle extravagance not to make use of him—But as to 

I,OUC8 J ! I,d * t y ° nd t,mt "idch cannot 

tfiou bv |...ir s ,." a,,tcd a co,lfidl ‘ ,lt » here comes a better than 
; u half—Solmcs has no scruples—he will always m V o me 
money s worth of zeal and secrecy for money.” 

His lordship’s valet at this moment entered the apartment 
a grave civil-looking man, past the middle age, with a sallow 
complexion, a dark thoughtful eye, slow, and spring ofSi 

“ SdmoS -V T nt, 'i°r t0 , aI ! thc ‘ ,uties " f h* 8 -situation/ ’ 

“Mv brd” Thfr!^ EthCnngt ° U , and tLen st °PI^d short, 
nm. S • ~ l h , «o a f a pause ; 1111,1 " hen Lord Ethering- 

S » ln "“ ! “ — h- vale, had anaw3, 

-,e Jords hip, there was a second pause : until the Earl as 
* recollecting himself. “ Oh ! I remember what I wiledIto ’say 
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—it was about the course of |*»>t here. It is not very regular, 

I believe I” 

“Regular enough, my lord, so far as concerns this place— 
the people in the Aultoun do not get their letters in course. 

44 And why not, Soli lies ?” said his lordship. 

“ The old'woman who keeps the little inn there, my lord, is 
on bad terms with the post-mistress—the one will not send for 
the letters, and the other will not despatch them to the village; 
so, betwixt them, they are sometimes last, or mislaid, or re¬ 
turned tv> the General Fost-officc.” 

44 I wish that may not bo the case of a packet which I cx]>ect 
in a few .lays—it should have been here already, or, j>erhaps, it 
may arrive in the beginning of the week—it is from that formal 
ass, Trueman the Quaker, who addresses mo by my Christian 
and family name, Francis Tyrrel. He is like enough to mis¬ 
take the inn, too, and I should he sorry it fell into Monsieur 
Martignys hands—I supi>ose you know he is in that neighbour¬ 
hood Look after its safety, Solmcs—quietly, you understand; 
because people might put odd constructions, its if I were want¬ 
ing a letter which was not my own.” 

44 I understand |»erfectly, my lord,” said Solmcs, without ex¬ 
hibiting the slightest change in hi* sallow countenance, though 
perfectly comprehending the nature of the service required. 

44 And here is a note will pay for i>ostngc,” said the Karl, 
putting into his valet’s hand a bank-bill of considerable value ; 

4 and you may keep the balance for occasional expenses.’* 

This was alsh fully understood ; nud Solmcs, too politic and 
cautious even to look intelligence, or acknowledge gratitude, 
made only a bow of acquiescence, put the note into his pocket- 
book, and assured his lordship that his commands should bo 
punctually attended to. 

“There goes the agent for my money, and for my purjH>se,*’ 
said Lord Kthcrington, exultingly ; “ no extortiug of confidence, 
no demanding of explanations, no tearing off the veil with 
which a delicate manceuvro is yaU —all excuses are received as 
nnjeni comptant, provided only, that tho best excuse of all, the 
anjent comptant itself, come to recommend them.—Yet I will 
trust no one—I will out, like a skilful general, ami reconnoitre 
in person.” 

With this resolution, Lord Ethcriugtou put on his surtout 
ind cap, and sallying from his apartments, took tho way to the 
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bookseller’s shop, which also served as post-office and circulating 
library ; an.l being in the very centre of the parade (for so i! 
termed the broad terrace-walk which leads from the inn to the 
Well), it formed a convenient lounging-placc for newsmongers 
and idlers of every description. 

The Earl’s appearance created, as usual, a sensation upon the 
public promenade; but whether it was the suggestion of his 
own alarmed conscience, or that there was some real cause for 
the remark, he could not help thinking his reception was of a 
more doubtful character than usual. His fine figure and easy 
manners produced their usual effect, and all whom lie spoke 
to received his attention as an honour; but none offered, as 
usual, to unite themselves to him, or to induce him to join 
their party. He seemed to be looked on rather as an object 
of observation and attention, than as making one of the com¬ 
pany ; and to escape from a distant gaze, which became nit her 
embarrassing, he turned into the little emporium of news and 
literature. 

He entered unobserved, just as Lady Penelope had finished 
reading some verses, and was commenting uj*on them with all 
the alacrity of n femme tavanU, in possession of something which 
no one is to hear repeated oftener than once. 

“ Copy—no indeed !” these were the snatches which reached 
Lord Etherington’s ear, from the group of which her ladyship 
formed the centre—“ honour bright — I must not betray poor 
Chatterly—besides, his lordship Ls ray friend, and a person of 
rank, you know—so one would not — You have not got the 
book, Mr. Pott?—you have not got Statius?—you never havo 
anything one longs to sec." 

\ ery sorry, my lady—quite out of copies at present— I 
expect some in my next monthly parcel.” 

Good lack, Mr. Pott, that is your never-failing answer" 
said Lady Penelope; “ I believe if I were to ask you for the 
last new edition of the Alkornn, you would tell me it was 
coming down in your next monthly parcel.” 

“Can’t say, my lady, really,” answered Mr. Pott; “have 
not seen the work advertised yet; but I have no doubt, if it is 
likely to take, there will bo copies in my next monthly parcel.” 

“ Mr. Pott’s supplies are always in the paullo post futunim 
tense," said Mr. Chatterly, who was just entering the shop. 

“ Ah ! Mr. Chatterly, are you there ?” said Lady Penelope ; 
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14 I lay my death at your door—I cannot find this Thebaid, 
where Polynices and his brother”- 

44 Hush my lady! — hush, for Heaven’s sake!” said the 
poetical divine, and looked towards Lord Etherington. Lady 
Penelope took the hint, and was silent ; but she had said 
enough to call up the traveller Touchwood, who raised his 
head from the newspaper which ho was studying, and without 
addressing his discourse to any one in particular, ejaculated, as 
if in scorn of Lady Penelope’s geography— 

“Polyniccs?—Polly Peachutn.—There is no such place in 
the Thebais—the Thebais is in Egypt—the mummies come 
from the Thebais—I have been in the catacombs—caves very 
curious indeed—wo were lapidated by the natives—pebbled to 
aomo purpose, I give you my word. My janizary thrashed a 
whole village by way of retaliation.” 

While ho was thus proceeding, Lord Etherington, as if in a 
listless mood, was looking at the letters which stood ranged on 
the chimney-piece, and carrying on a languid dialogue with Mrs. 
Pott, whose person and manners were not ill adapted to her 
situation, for she was good looking, and vastly fine and affected. 

44 Number of letters here which don’t seem to find owners, 
Mrs. Pott?” 

44 Great number, indeed, my lonl—it is a great vexation, for 
wo are obliged to return them to the post-olliec, and tho postage 
is charged against us if they are lost; and how can one keep 
sight of them all ?” 

“Any love-letters among them, Mrs. Pott I” said his lord- 
ship, lowering his tone. 

44 Oh, lio ! my lonl, how should I know ?” answered Mrs. 
Pott, dropping her voice to tho same cadence, 

“Oh ! every one can tell a love-letter—that has ever re¬ 
ceived one, that is—one knows them without opening—they 
are always folded hurriedly and sealed carefully—aiul the 
direction manifests a kind of tremulous agitation, that marks 
the stato of the writer's nerves—that now,”—pointing with his 
switch to a letter upon tho chimney-piece, that must bo a 
love-letter.” 

“He, ho, ho!” giggled Mrs. Pott. “I beg pardon for 
laughing, my lord—but—he, he, he !—that is a letter from 
ono Bindloose, the banker body, to tho old woman Luckie 
l)ods, as they call her, at the change-house in the Anltoun.” 
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“ Depend upon it, then, Mrs. Pott, that your neighbour. 
Mrs. Dods, has got a lover in Mr. Biudloose—unless the bunker 
has been shaking hands with the palsy. Why do you not 
forward her letter ?—you are very cruel to keep it in durance 
here.” 

“Me forward!” answered Mrs. Pott; “ the caperooity, old, 
giraing alewife, may wait long enough or I forward it—She'll 
not loose the letters that come to her by the King’s post, and 
she must go on troking wi’ the old carrier, as if there was no 
post-house in the neighbourhood. But the solicitor will be 
about wi’ her one of these days." 

“ Oh ! you are too cruel—you really should send the love- 
letter ; consider, the older she is, tlie |>onr soul hits the less 
time to lose.” 

But this was a topic on which Mrs. Pott understood no jest¬ 
ing. She was well aware of our matron’s inveteracy against 
her and her establishment, and she resented it as a placeman 
resents the efforts of a radical. She answered, something 
sulkily, “ That they that loosed letters should have letters ; 
and neither Luckic Dods, nor any of her lodgers, should ever 
see the scrape of a pen from the St. Honan’s office, that they 
did not call for and pay for." 

It is probable that this declaration contained the essence 
of the information which Lord Etheringtou hail designed to 
extract by his momentary flirtation with Mrs. Pott, fur when, 
retreating as it were from this sore subject, she asked him, in a 
pretty mincing tone, to try his skill in (minting out another 
love-letter, he only answered, carelessly, “ that in order to do 
that lie must write her one;’’ and leaving his confidential 
station by her little throne, he lounged through the narrow 
shop, bowed slightly to Lady Penelope as lie (tossed, and issued 
forth upon the parade, where he saw a spectacle which might 
have appalled a man of less self-|tossc8sion than himself. 

Just as lie left the shop, little Miss Digger entered almost 
breathless, with the emotion of impatience and of curiosity. 
“Oh la! iny lady, what do you stay here for? —Mr. Tyrrol 
has just entered the other end of the parade this moment, and 
Lord Etheringtou is walking that way—they must meet each 
other.— O Lord! come, come away, and see them meet!—I 
wonder if they'll speak —I hope they won’t fight—Oh la! do 
come, my lady!” 
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“ I must go with you, I find,” said Lady Penelope ; “ it is 
the strangest thing, my love, that curiosity of yours about other 
folk’s matters—I wonder what your mamma will say to it.” 

“Oh! never mind mamma — nobody minds her—papa, nor 
nobody — Do come, dearest Lady Pen, or I will run away by 
myself.—Mr. Chatterly, do make her come !” 

“ I must come, it seems,” said Lady Penelope, “ or I shall 
have a pretty account of you.” 

But, notwithstanding this rebuke, and forgetting, at the 
same time, that people of quality ought never to seem in a 
hurry, Lady Penelope, with such of her satellites os she could 
hastily collect around her, tripped along the parade with un¬ 
usual haste, in sympathy, doubtless, with Miss Digges's curiosity, 
as her ladyship declared she had none of her own. 

Our friend, tho traveller, had also caught up Miss Digges’s 
information ; and, breaking olT abruptly an account of tho 
Great Pyramid, which had been naturally introduced by tho 
mention of tho Thebais, and echoing the fair alarmist’s words, 
“ hope they won’t fight,” lie rushed uj>on the parade, and 
bustled along ns hard as bis sturdy supporters could carry him. 
If the gravity of tho traveller, and the delicacy of Lady Pene¬ 
lope, were surprised into unwonted haste from their eagerness 
to witness the meeting of Tyrrel and Lord Ethcrington, it may 
be well supjxiscd that the decorum of the rest of the company 
was n slender rest mint on their curiosity, and that they hurried 
to Ik) present at tho exacted scene, with the alacrity of gentle¬ 
men of the fancy hastening to a set-to. 

In truth, though the meeting afforded little sport to those 
who expected dire conclusions, it was, nevertheless, sufficiently 
interesting to those s)»ectators who are accustomed to read the 
language of suppressed passion, betraying itself at tho moment 
when the parties are most desirous to conceal it. 

Tyrrel had been followed by several loiterers so soon ns bo 
entered tho public walk ; and their number was now so much 
reinforced that ho saw himself with pain ami displeasure the 
centre of a sort of crowd, who watched his motions. Sir 
Bingo uml Captain MacTurk were tho first to bustle through 
it, and to address him with os much politeness as they could 
command. 

“ Servant, sir,” mumbled Sir Bingo, extending the right 
hand of fellowship and reconciliation, ungloved. “ Servant— 
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sorry that anything should have happened between us — very 
sorry, on iny word.” 

“No more need he said, sir," replied Tvrrel; “the whole 
is forgotten.” 

“Very handsome, indeed—quite the civil thing—hope to 
meet you often, sir.”—And here the knight was silent. 

Meanwhile the more verbose Captain proceeded, “ Oeh, py 
Cot, and it was an ahful mistake, and I could draw the penknife 
across my finger for having written the word.—By my sowl, 
and I scratched it till I scratched a hole in the paper.—Och ! 
that I should live to do an uncivil thing by a gentleman that 
had got himself hit in an honourable affair! But you should 
have written, my dear; for how the devil could we guess that 
you wero so well provided in quarrels, that you had to settle 
two in one day ? ” 

“I was hurt in an unexpected—an accidental manner, 
Captain MucTurk. J did not write, because there was some¬ 
thing in my circumstances at the moment which required 
secrecy; but I was resolved, the instant I recovered, to put my¬ 
self to rights in your good opinion.” 

“ Och ! and you have done that," said the Captain, nodding 
sagaciously; “for Captain Jekyl, who is a fine child, has put 
us all up to your honourable conduct. They are pretty boys, 
these guardsmen, though they may play a little fine sometimes’ 
and think more of themselves than peradventuro they need for 
to do, in comparison with us of the line.—But he let us know 
all about it—and, though he said not a word of a certain tine 
lord, with his footpad and his hurt, and what not, yet we all 
knew how to lay that and that together.—And if the law would 
not right you, and there were had words l>etwecn you, why 
should not two gentlemen right themselves ? And as to’ your 
being kinsmen, why should not kinsmen behave to each other 
like men of honour i Only, some say you are father's sons, 
and that is something too near.—I had once thoughts of calling 
out xny uuclo Dougal myself, for there is no saying where 
the lino should bo drawn; but I thought, on the whole, there 
should be no fighting, as there is no marriage, within the for¬ 
bidden degrees. As for first cousins—Wheugh ! — that’s all 
fair—fire away, Flanigan I—But hero is my lord, just upon us, 
like a stag of the first head, and the whole herd behind him.” 

Tyrrel stepped forward a littlo before his officious companions. 
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his complexion rapidly changing into various shades, like that 
of one who forces himself to approach and touch some animal or 
reptile for which he entertains that deep disgust and abhorrence 
which was anciently ascribed to constitutional antipathy. This 
appearance of constraint put upon himself, with the changes 
which it produced on his face, was calculated to prejudice him 
somewhat in the opinion of the spectators, when compared with 
the steady, stately, yet, at the same time, easy demeanour of 
the Earl of Etherington, who was equal to any man in England 
in the difficult art of putting a good countenance on a had cause, 
lie met Tyrrel with an air as unembarrassed as it was cold ; 
and, while he paid the courtesy of a formal and distant saluta¬ 
tion, lie said aloud, “ 1 presume, Mr. Tyrrel do Martigny, that, 
since you have not thought fit to avoid this awkward meeting, 
you are disposed to remember our family connection so far as to 
avoid making sport for the good company I” 

“You have nothing to apprehend from my passion, Mr. Bul- 
iner," replied Tyrrel, “if you can assure yourself against the 
consequences of your own.” 

“ I am glad of that,” said the Earl, with the same composure, 
but sinking his voice so as only to Ik* heard by Tyrrel ; “ and, as 
wc may not again in a hurry hold any communication together, 

1 take the freedom to remind you, that 1 sent you a propxsal of 
accommodation by my friend, Mr. Jekyl." 

“ It was inadmissible,” said Tyrrel—“ altogether inadmissible 
—both from reasons which you may guess, and others which it 
is needless to detail.—I sent you a proposition, think of it well." 

“ I will," replied Lord Etherington, “when I shall see it sup 
pirtcd by those alleged proofs, which I do not tolicvo over had 
existence." 

“Your conscience holds another language from your tongue/’ 
said Tyrrel; “ but I disclaim reproaches, and decline alterca¬ 
tion. I will let Captain Jekyl know when 1 havo received the 
pipers, which, you say, arc essential to your forming an opinion 
on my proposal. In the meanwhile, do not think to deceive 
mo. I am hero for the very pur|*>sc of watching and defeat¬ 
ing your machinations; and, while I live, bo assured they shall 
never succeed. Ami now, sir—or my lord—for the titles are 
in your choice—faro you well." 

“ Hold a little," said Lord Etherington. “ Siuco wo are con¬ 
demned to shock each other’s eyes, it is fit the good company 
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should know what they are to think of us. You are a philoso¬ 
pher, and do not value the opinion of the public—a poor world¬ 
ling like me is desirous to stand fair with it. Gentlemen,” he 
continued, raising his voice, “ Mr. Wintcrblossom, Captain 
MacTurk, Mr.—what is his name, Jekyl?—Ay, Micklehen— 
You have. I believe, all some notion, that this gentleman, my 
near relation, and I, have some undecided claims on each other, 
which prevent our living upon good terms. We do not mean, 
however, to disturb you with our family quarrels; and, for my 
own part, while this gentleman, Mr. Tyrrel, or whatever he may 
please to call himself, remains a member of this company, my 
behaviour to him will he the same as to any stranger who may 
have that advantage.—Good morrow to you, sir—Good morning, 
gentlemen—we all meet at dinner, as usual.—Come, Jekyl.” 

So saying, he took Jekyl by the arm, and, gently extricating 
himself from the sort of crowd, walked otf, leaving mast of the 
company prepossessed in his favour, by the ease and apparent 
reasonableness of his demeanour. Sounds of depreciation, 
forming themselves indistinctly into something like the words, 
“ My eye, and Hetty Martin," did issue from the neckcloth of 
Sir Bingo, but they were not much attended to ; for it had not 
escai>ed the observation of tho quicksighted gentry at the Well, 
that the Baronet’s feelings towards the noble Earl were in tin; 
inverse ratio of those displayed by Lady Binks, and that, though 
ashamed to testify, or perhaps iucajKiblo of feeling, any anxious 
degree of jealousy, his temper had been for sonic time consider¬ 
ably upon tho fret; a circumstance concerning which his fair 
moiety did not think it necessary to give herself any concern. 

Meanwhile the Earl of Ethcrington walked onward with his 
confidant, in the full triumph of successful genius. 

“ You see," he said, “ Jekyl, that I can turn a corner with 
any man in England. It was a proper blunder of yours, that 
you must extricate the fellow from tho mist which accident had 
flung around him—you might as well have published the story 
of our rencontre at once, for every one can guess it, by laying 
time, place, and circumstance together ; but never trouble your 
brains for a justification. You marked how I assumed my 
natural superiority over him—towered up in tho full pride of 
legitimacy—silenced him, even where the good company most 
do congregate. This will go to Mowbray through his agent, 
and will put him still madder on my alliance. I know he looks 
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jealously on my flirtation with a certain lady —the dasher 
yonder — nothing makes a man sensible of the value of an 
opportunity but the chance of losing it.” 

“ I wish to Heaven you would give up thoughts of Miss 
Mowbray !” said Jekyl ; “ and take Tyrrel’s ofier, if he has the 
means of making it good.” 

“ Ay, if—if. But I am quite sure he has no such rights as 
he pretends to, and that his papers arc all a deception.—Why 
do you put your eye upon me jis fixed as if you were searching 
out some wonderful secret?” 

“ I wish I knew what to think of your real bona fide belief 
respecting these documents,” said Jekyl, not a little puzzled by 
the steady and unembarrassed air of his friend. 

“ Why, thou most suspicious of coxcombs,” said Etherington, 
“ what the devil would you have me to say to you ?—Can I, as 
the lawyers say, prove a negative ? or, is it not very possible, 
that such things may exist, though I have never seen or heard 
of them ? All I can say is, that of all inen I am the most 
interested to deny the existence of such documents ; and, there¬ 
fore, certainly will not admit of it, unless I am compelled to do 
so by their being produced ; nor then cither, unless I am at the 
same time well assured of their authenticity.” 

“ I cannot blame you for your being hard of faith, my lord," 
said Jekyl ; “ but still I think if you am cut out with your 
earldom, and your noble hereditary estate, I would, in your 
case, pitch Nettlewood to the devil." 

“ Yes, ns you pitched your own jwitrimony, Jekyl ; but you 
took care to havo the spending of it first. Wlm't would you 
give for such an opj>ortunity of piecing your fortunes by mar¬ 
riage ?—Confess the truth." 

“ I might Iks tempted, perhaps," said Jekyl, “in my present 
circumstances ; but if they wero what they havo been, I should 
despise an estate that was to l»o held by petticoat tenure, 
especially when the lady of the manor was a sickly fantastic 
girl, that hated me, ns this Miss Mowbray has tho bad tasto to 
hate you." 

“ Umph—sickly ?—no, no, sho is not sickly—sho is os 
healthy as any one in constitution—and, on my word, I think 
her paleness only renders her more interesting. The last timo 
I saw her, I thought sho might havo rivalled ouo of Cauovs’s 
finest statues." 
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11 Yes ; but she is indifferent to you—you do not love her/’ 
*aid Jekyl. 

“ She is anything but indifferent to me,” said tlie Earl ; 
“she becomes daily more interesting — for her dislike piques 
me ; and besides, she has the insolence openly to defy and con¬ 
temn me before her brother, and in the eves of all the world. 
I have a kind of loving hatred—a sort of hating love for her ; 
in short, thinking upon her is like trying to read a riddle, and 
makes one make quite as many blunders, and talk just as much 
nonsense. If ever I have the opportunity, I will make her pay 
for all her airs.” 

“What airs ?” said Jekyl. 

“ Nay, the devil may describe them, for 1 cannot ; but, for 
example—Since her brother has insisted on her receiving me, 
or I should rather say on her appearing when I visit Shaws 
Castle, one would think her invention has toiled in discovering 
different ways of showing want of respect to me, and dislike to 
my presence. Instead of dressing herself as a lady should 
especially on such occasions, she chooses some fantastic, or old- 
fashioned, or negligent bedizening, which makes her at least 
look odd, if it cannot make her ridiculous—such triple tiaras of 
various coloured guaze on her head—such pieces of old tapestry, 
I think, instead of shawls and pelisses—such thick-soled shoes 
—such tan-leather gloves—mercy uj>on us, Hal, the very sight 
of her equipment would drive mad a whole conclave of milliners ! 
Then her postures are so strange—she docs so stoop and lollop, 
ns the women call it, so cross her legs and square her arms— 
were the goddess of grace to look down on her, it would put 
her to flight for ever !” 

“ And you are willing to make this awkward, ill-dressed, 
unmannered dowdy, your Countess, Etherington ; you, for whose 
critical eye half the town dress themselves 1” said Jekyl. 

“ It is all a trick, Hal—all an assumed character to get rid 
of me, to disgust me, to batlle inc ; but I am not to be had so 
easily. The brother is driven to despair—he bites his nails, 
winlL*, coughs, makes signs, which she always takes up at cross- 
purpose. I hope he beats her after I go away ; there would bo 
a touch of consolation, were one but certain of that.” 

“ A very charitable hope, truly, and your present feelings 
might lead the lady to judge what she may expect after wed¬ 
lock, But,” added Jekyl, “ cannot you, so skilful in fathoming 
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every mood of the female mind, divine some mode of engaging 
her in conversation ?” 

“ Conversation !" replied the Earl ; “ why, ever since the 
shock of my first appearance was surmounted, slie has contrived 
to vote me a nonentity ; and that she may annihilate me com¬ 
pletely, she has chosen, of nil occupations, that of working a 
stocking ! From what cursed old antediluvian, who lived 
before the invention of spinning-jennies, she learned this craft, 
Heaven only knows ; but there she sits, with her work pinned 
to her knee — not the pretty taper silk fabric, with which 
Jeannette of Amiens coquetted, while Tristrain Shandy was 
observing her progress ; but a huge worsted bag, designed for 
some flat-footed old pnii|>cr, with heels like an elephant—And 
there she squats, counting all the stitches as she works, and 
refusing to speak, nr listen, or look up, under pretence that it 
disturbs her calculation !° 

“ An elegant occupation, truly, and I wonder it does not 
work a cure upon her noble admirer," said Jekyl. 

“Confound her — no — she shall not trick me. And then, 
amid this affectation of vulgar stolidity, there break out such 
sparkles of exultation, when she thinks she has succeeded in 
baffling her brother, and in plaguing me, that, by my faith, 
Hal, I could not tell, were it at my option, whether to kiss or 
to cuff her." 

“ You are determined to go mi with this strange affair, 
then ?" said Jekyl. 

“ On—on—on, my boy !—Clam and Nettlewood for ever !’* 
answered the Earl. “ Besides, this brother of hers provokes me 
too—ho does not do for mo half what lie might—what he ought 
to do. Ho stands on punt of honour, forsooth, this broken- 
down horse-jockey, who swallowed my two thousand pounds, as 
a pointer would a jiat of butter, i can see ho wishes to play 
fast and loose — has some suspicions, liko you, Hal, upon the 
strength of my right to my father’s titles and estate, as if, with 
the tithe of the Nettlewood property alone, I would not be too 
good a match for ono of his beggarly family. He must scheme, 
forsooth, this half-baked Scotch cako !—He must hold off and 
on, and be cautious, and wait the result, and try conclusions 
with me, this lump of oatmeal dough !—I am muck tempted to 
make an example of him in the course of my proceedings/* • 

u Why, this is vengeance horrible and dire/’ said Jekyl; 
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‘ yet I give up the brother to you ; he is a conceited coxcomb, 
and deserves a lesson. But I would fain intercede for the 
sister.” 

“ We shall see,” replied the Earl; and then suddenly, “ I 
tell you what it is, Hal ; her caprices are so diverting, that I 
sometimes think out of mere contradiction, I almost love her, 
at least, if she would but clear old scores, and forget one un¬ 
lucky prank of mine, it should l»e her own fault if I did not 
make her a happy woman.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SECOND 

A I>EATU-liKD. 

It corued —It wrings mu in my parting hour, 

The long-hiil crime—tho wellHlisguised guilt. 

I i ring mu Koine holy priest to lay tho sj>ectrc* ! 

Old Plat. 

Tiik general expectation of the company had been disap¬ 
pointed by the pacific termination of the meeting betwixt the 
Lari of Etherington and Tyrrel, the anticipation of which had 
created so deep a sensation. It had been expected that some 
appalling scene would have taken place; instead of which, 
each party seemed to ‘ acquiesce in a sullen neutrality, and 
leave the war to be carried oil by their lawyers. It was gen¬ 
erally understood that the cause was removed out of the courts 
of Bcllona into that of Themis; and although tho litigants 
continued to inhabit tho same neighbourhood, aud once or 
twice met it the public walks or public table, they took no 
notice of each other, farther than by exchanging on such occa¬ 
sions a grave and distant bow. 

In the course of two or three days jieoplo ceased to take 
interest in a feud so coldly conducted ; and if they thought of 
it at all, it was but to wonder that l>oth the parties should 
persevere in residing near the Spa, and in chilling, with their 
unsocial behaviour, a jxirty met together for the purposes of 
health and amusement. 

But the brothers, as the reader is aware, however painful 
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Hioir occasional meeting might be, hail the strongest reason* 
to remain in each others ncighlxnirhood—Lord Etheringtou to 
conduct his design u|K>n Miss Mowbray, Tyrrel to disconcert 
his plan it possible, and both to await the answer which should 
In! returned by the house in London, who were de|>ositaries of 
tlio papers left by the late Earl. 

J< kyl, anxious to assist his friend as much as possible, made 
m the meantime a visit to old Touchwood at the Aultouu, 
expecting to find him as communicative as he bad formerly 
been on the subject of the quarrel betwixt the brothers, and 
trusting to discover, by dint of address, whence he had derived 
his information concerning the a flairs of the noble house of 
Ktherington. Hut the confidence which he had been induced 
to expect on the part of the old traveller was not reposed 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, as the Earl called him, had changed 
Ins mind, or was not in the vein of communication. The only 
proof of his confidence worth mentioning, was his inquirting 
to the young officer a valuable receipt for concocting curry- 
powder. J 


J ckyl was therefore reduced to U-licve that Touchwood, who 
appeared all his life to ho a great intcrmcddlcr in other people’s 
matters, had puzzled out the information which he appeared to 
possess of Lord Ethcringtnn’s affairs, through some of those 
obscure sources whence very imj>ortniit secrets do frequently, to 
the astonishment and confusion of those whom they concern, 
escape to the public, lie thought this the more likely, as 
louchwood was by no means critically nice in his society, but 
was observed to converse ns readily with a gentleman’s gentle¬ 
man, as with the gentleman to whom bo belonged, nnd with a 
lady’s attendant, as with the lady herself. Ho that will stoop 
to this sort of society, who is fond of tattle, being at the same 
time dis|K>scd to pay some consideration for gratification of his 
curiosity, and not over scrupulous respecting its accuracy, may 
always command a great quantity of private anecdote. Captain 
Jokyl naturally enough concluded, that this busy old man 
became in some degree master of other people’s affairs by such 
correspondences ns these ; nnd he could himself bear witness to 
Ins success in cross-examination, as ho hud been surprised into 
an avowal of the rencontre between the brothers, by an insidious 
oliscrvatiou of the said Touchwood. Ho rej>ort<Hl, therefore, to 
the Earl, ufter this interview, that, on the whole, he thought 
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he had no reason to fear much on the subject of the traveller, 
who, though he had become acquainted, by some means or 
other, with some leading facts of his remarkable history only 
possessed them in a broken, confused, and desultory manner 
insomuch, that he seemed to doubt whether the parties in the 
expected lawsuit were brothers or cousins, and appeared totally 
ignorant of the facts on which it was to be founded. 

It was the next day after this Maircittement on the subject 
of Touchwood, that Lord Etherington dropped as usual into 
the bookseller’s shop, got his papers, and skimming bis eve over 
the shelf on which lay, till called for, the jHwtponed 'letters 
destined for the Aultoun, saw with a beating heart the smart 
post-mistress toss amongst them, with an air of soveivi-m con¬ 
tempt, a pretty large packet, addressed to Francis Tyrrcl” Esq. 
etc. He withdrew his eyes, as if conscious that even to have 
looked on this important parcel might engender some suspicion 
of lus purpose, or intimate the deep interest which he took in 
the contents of the missive which was so slightly treated by his 
friend Mrs. Pott. At this moment the door of the shop opened 
ami Lady Penelope Penfeathcr entered, with her eternal pen 
danU, the little Miss Digges. 

“Have you seen Mr. Mowbray l— Has Mr. Mowbray of St 
Honan's been down this morning I— Do you know anything of 
Mr. Mowbray, Mrs. Pott?” wero questions which the lettered 
lady eagerly huddled on the back of each other, scarcely giving 

time to the lady of letters to return a decided negative to all 
and each of them. 

Mr. Mowbray was not about—was not coming there this 
morning—his servant had just called for letters and mpere, and 
announced as much.” 

“Good Heaven! how unfortunate!” said Lady Penelope, 
with a deep sigh, and sinking down on one of the little sofas 
in an attitude of shocking desolation, which called the instant 
attention of Mr. Pott and his good woman, the first uncorking 
a small phial of salts, for he was a phormacopolist as well as •» 
vender of literature and transmitter of letters, and the other 
hastening for a glass of water. A strong temptation thrilled 
lrom Lord Etlienngton's eyes to his finger-ends. Two steps 
might have brought him within arm’s-length of the nnwatchcd 
packet, on the contents of which, in all probability, rested tho 
uope and claims of bis rival in honour and fortune : and. in 

vou xvii. o 4 
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the general confusion, was it impossible to possess himself of it 
unobserved ? But no—no—no—the attempt was too dreadfully 
dangerous to be risked ; and, passing from one extreme to 
another, he felt as if he w:is incurring suspicion by suffering 
Lady Penelnjic to play off her airs of affected distress and 
anxiety, without seeming to take that interest in them which 
her rank at least might be supposed to demand. Stung with 
this apprehension, lie hastened to express himself so anxiously 
on the subject, and to demonstrate so busily his wish to assist 
her ladyship, that lie presently stood committed a great deal 
farther than he had intended. Lady PciicIojhj was infinitely 
obliged to his lordship—indeed, it was her character in general 
not to |H‘rinit herself to be overcome by circumstances ; but 
something had happened, so strange, so embarrassing, so melan¬ 
choly, that she owned it had quite overcome her—notwith¬ 
standing she had at all times piqued herself on supporting her 
own distresses, better than she was able to suppress her emo¬ 
tions in viewing those of others. 

“Could he be of any use?” Lord Etherington asked. “She 
had inquired for Mr. Mowbray of St, Italian's—his servant was 
at her ladyship’s service, if she chose to send to command his 
attendance.” 

“ Oh ! no, no !” said Lady Penelope; “ I dare say, my dear 
lord, you will answer the pur|>oso a great deal better than Mr, 
Mowbray—that is, provided you are a Justice of Peace.” 

“A Justice of Peace!” said Lord Etherington, much sur 
prised ; “ I am in the commission unquestionably, but not for 
any Scotch county." 

“Oli, that docs not signify,” said Lady Penelope; “ and if 
you will trust yourself with mo a little way, I will explain to 
you how you can do one of the most charitable, and kind, and 
generous things in the world.” 

I^ord Ethorington’s delight in the exercise of charity, kind¬ 
ness, and generosity, was not so exuberant as to prevent his 
devising some means for evading Lady Penelope's request, when, 
looking through the sash-door, ho had a distant glauco of his 
servant Solmes approaching the Post-office. 

I have heard of a sheep-stealer who had rendered his dog so 
skilful an accomplice in his nefarious traffic, that he used to send 
him out to commit acts of felony by himself, and had even con¬ 
trived to impress on the j*>or cur the caution that he should not. 
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on such occasions, seem even to recognise his master, if they 
met accidentally.* Apparently, Lord Etherington conducted 
himself upon a similar principle ; for he had no sooner a glimpse 
of his agent, than he seemed to feel the necessity of leaving the 
stage free for his machinations. 

“My sen-ant,” be said, with as much indifferenco as he could 

assume, will call for my letters—I must attend Lady I>ene- 

lo|>e; and instantly proffering his services as .Justice of the 

Peace, or in whatever other quality she chose to employ them 

he hastily presented his arm, and scarce gave her ladyship time 

to recover from her state of languor to the necessary degree of 

activity ere he burned her from the shop; and, with her thin 

hatchet-face chattering close to his ear, her yellow and scarlet 

feathers crossing his nose, her lean right honourable arm hooking 

his elbow, he braved the suppressed titters and sneers of all the 

younger women whom he met as they traversed the parade. One 

glance of mtelligeuce, though shot at a distance, passed betwixt 

his lordship and Solmes, as the former left the public walk under 

the guidance of Lady Penelope, his limbs indeed obeying her 

pleasure, and his ears dinned with her attempts to explain the 

business in question, but his mind totally indifferent where ho 

was going, or ignorant on what purpose, and exclusively occupied 

with the packet m .Mrs. Pott’s heap of postponed letters, and its 
probable fate. 

, len jf¥ cff i! rt ot rccollection ma,le Lord Etherington 

ZZ t 1 , ‘T- ftbstract ' on ,nust set!,n strange, and, ns his 
conscience told linn, even suspicious, in the eyes of his com¬ 
panion; putting, therefore, the necessary degree of constraint 
upon himself, he expressed, for the first time, curiosity to know 
where their walk was to terminate. It chanced, that this was 
precisely the question which he needed not to have asked, if ho 
had paid but the slightest attention to the very voluble com- 
~- of hcr ladyship, which had all turned upon this 

“ Now, my dear lord,” she said, “ I must believe you lords 
of the creation think us poor simple women the vainest fools 
ahve I have told you how much pain it costs me to speak 
about my little chanties, and yet you come to make nj tell 
you the whole story over again. But I hope, after all, your 
lordship is not surprised at what I have thought it my duty 
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to do in this sad affiiir — jierhaps I have listened too much 
to the dictates of my own heart, which are apt to be so 
deceitful." 

On the watch to pet at something explanatory, yet afraid, by 
demanding it directly, to show that the previous tide of narrative 
and pathos had been lost mi an inattentive ear, Lord Ethcring- 
tnu could only say, that Lady Penelope could not err in acting 
according to the dictates of her own judgment. 

Still the compliment had not sauce enough for the lady's sated 
palate ; so, like a true glutton of praise, she began to help herself 
with the soup ladle. 

“ Ah ! judgment !—how is it you men know us so little, that 
you think we can pause to weigh sentiment in the balance of 
judgment I—that is expecting rather too much from us poor 
victims of our feelings. So that you must really hold me excused 
if I forgot the errors of this guilty and unhappy creature, when 
I looked u|xm her wretchedness—Not that I would havo my 
little friend, Miss Digges, or your lordship, suppose that I am 
capable of palliating the fault, while I pity the |>oor miserable 
sinner. Oh, no—Walpole’s verses express beautifully what one 
ought to feel on such occasions— 

* For never was the gentle breast 
Insensible to human woes ; 

Feeling, though firm, it mclU distress'd 
For weaknesses it never knows.' " 

“ Most accursed of all prfcicusts” thought his lordship, 44 when 
wilt thou, amidst all thy chatter, utter ono word sounding like 
6cnso or information ? ” 

But Lady Penelope went on— 44 If you know, my lord, how I 
lament my limited means on those occasions ! but I have gathered 
something among the good people at the Well. I asked that 
selfish wretch, Winterblossom, to walk down with mo to view 
her distress, and the heartless beast told mo ho was afraid of 
infection!—infection from a pucr—puerperal fever! I should 
not perhaps pronounce the word, but science is of no sex—how¬ 
ever, I havo always used thioves' vinegar essence, and never have 
gone farther than the threshold." 

Whatever were Etherington’s faults, he did not want charity, 
so far as it consists in giving alms. 

44 1 am sorry,” he said, taking out his purse, 44 your ladyship 
should not have applied to me.” 
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“ Pardon me, my lord, we only beg from our friends ; and 
your lordship is so constantly engaged with Lady Binks, that 
wo have rarely the pleasure of seeing you in what I call my 
little circle.” 

Lord Etheriugton, without farther answer, tendered a couple 
of guineas, and observed, that the poor woman should have 
medical attendance. 

“ W hy, so I say,” answered Lady Penelope; “ and I asked 
the brute Quackleben, who, I am sure, owes me some gratitude, 
to go and see her; but the sordid monster answered, ‘ Who 
was to pay him V —He grows every day more intolerable, now 
that he seems sure of marrying that fat blowzy widow, lie 
could not, I am sure, expect that I—out of my pittance—And 
besides, my lord, is there not a law that the parish, or the 
county, or the something or other, shall pay for physicking the 
poor 1 ’’ 

“ Wc will find means to secure the Doctor’s attendance,” 
said Lord Etheriugton ; “ and I believe my best way will be to 
walk back to the Well, and semi him to wait on the patient. 

I am afraid I can be of little use to a poor woman in a child¬ 
bed fever.” 

“ Puerperal, my lord, puerperal,” said Lady Penelope, in a 
tone of correction. 

“ In a puerperal fever, then,” said Lord Etheriugton ; “ why, 
what can I do to help her ?” 

“ Oh ! my lord, you have forgotten that this Anne Hcggic, 
that I told you of, came hero with one child in her arms—and 
another—in short, about to become a mother again—and settled 
herself in this miserable hut I told you of—and some people 
think the minister should have scut her to her own parish j but 
ho is a strange, soft-headed, sleepy sort of man, not over active 
in his parochial duties. However, there bIic settled, and there 
was Homcthing ubout her quite beyond the style of a common 
pauper, my lord—not at all the disgusting sort of |»erson that 
you give a sixpence to while you look another way—but some 
one that seemed to have seen better days—one that, ns Shake¬ 
speare says, could a tale unfold—though, indeed, I have never 
thoroughly learned her history—only, that to-day, as I called to 
know how she was, and sent my maid into her hut with some 
trifle, not worth mentioning, 1 find there is something hangs 
about her mind concerning the Mowbray family here of St. 
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Honan’s—and my woman says the poor creature is dying, and is 
raving either for Mr. Mowbray or for some magistrate to receive 
h declaration ; and so I have given you the trouble to come 
with me, that we may get out of the poor creature, if possible, 
whatever she has got to say.—I hope it is not murder—I hope 
not—though young St. Honan’s has been a strange, wild, daring, 
thoughtless creature —wherro insigne, as the Italian says.—But 
here is the hut, my lord—pray, walk in.” 

The mention of St. Honan’s family, and of a secret relating 
to them, banished the thoughts which Lord Ethcrington began 
to entertain of leaving Lady Penelope to execute her works of 
devoted charity without lus assistance. It was now with an 
interest equal to her own, that he stood before n most miserable 
hut, where the unfortunate female, her distresses not greatly 
relieved by Lady Pcuelo|>e*s ostentatious bounty, had resided 
both previous to her confinement, and since that event had 
taken place, with an old woman, one of the parish poor, whoso 
miserable dole the minister had augmented, that she might have 
60 U 10 means of assisting the stranger. 

Lady Penelope lifted the latch and entered, after a momen¬ 
tary hesitation, which proceeded from a stmgglo betwixt her 
fear of infection, and her eager curiosity to know something, she 
could not guess what, that might affect the Mowbmys in their 
honour or fortunes. The latter soon prevailed, and she entered, 
followed by Lord Ethcrington. The lady, like other comforters 
of the cabins of the poor, proceeded to rebuke the grumbling old 
woman, for want of order and cleanliness—censured the food 
which was provided for tlio patient, and inquired jKirticularly 
after the wine which sho had left to make caudlo with. Tho 
crone was not bo dazzled with Lady Penelope’s dignity or bounty 
ns to endure her reprimand with patience. “They that had 
their bread to won wi* ao arm,” sho said, for tho other hung 
]>owerlcss by her side, “ had mair to do than to soop houses; 
if her leddyship wad let her ain idle queau of a lass take tho 
besom, sho might make tho house as clean as she liked; and 
madam wad be a’ the better of tho exercise, and wad hao done, 
at least, ao turn of wark at tho week’s end.” 

“Do you hear the old ling, my lord?” said Lady Penelope. 
“ Well, tho i>oor are horrid ungrateful wretches,—And tho wino, 
dame—tho wine ? ” 

“The wine 1—there was hardly half-a mutchkin, and puir, 
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thin, fushionless skink it was—the wine was drunk out, yc 
may swear—we didna fling it ower our shouther—if ever we 
were to get good o’t, it was liy taking it naked, and no wi’ 
your sugar and your slalsters — I wish, for ane, I had ne’er 
kend the sour smack o’t. If the bedral hadna gien me a drap 
of usquebaugh, I might e’en hae died of your leddyship’s liquor, 
for ”- 

Lord Etherington here interrupted the grumbling crone, 
thrusting some silver into her grasp, and at the same time 
begging her to be silent. The hag weighed the crown-piece 
in her hand, and crawled to her chimney-corner, muttering as 
she went,—“ This is something like—this is something like— 
no like rinuing into the home and out of the house, and geoing 
orders, like mistress and mair, and then a pair shilling again 
Saturday at e’en." 

So saying, she sat down to her wheel, and seized, while she 
spun, her jet-black cutty pipe, from which she soon sent such 
clouds of vile munduugus vapour as must have cleared the 
premises of Lady Penelope, had she not l>cen strong in purpose 
to share the expected confession of the invalid. As li>r Miss 
Digges, she coughed, sneezed, retched, and Anally ran out of the 
cottage, declaring she could not live in such a smoke, if it were 
to hear twenty sick women’s hist speeches; and that, besides, 
she was sure to know all about it from Lady Penelope, if it was 
ever so little worth telling over again. 

Lord Etherington was now standing beside the miserable 
flock bed, in which lay the poor patient, distracted, in what 
seemed to be her dying moments, with the i>cerish clamour of 
the elder infant, to which she could only reply by low moans, 
turning her looks as well as she could from its ceaseless whine, 
to the other side of her wretched couch, where lay the unlucky 
creature to which slio had last given birth ; its shivering limbs 
imperfectly covered with a blanket, its little features already 
swollen and bloated, and its eyes scarce open, apparently insen¬ 
sible to the evils of a state from which it seemed about to be 
nj>cedily released. 

“ You are very ill, poor woman,” said Lord Etherington ; “ I 
am told you desire a magistrate.” 

“ It was Mr. Mowbray of St. Rouau’s whom I desired to see 
—John Mowbray of St. Honan’s — the lady promised to bring 
him here.” 
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I am not Mowbray of St. Honan's," said Lord Etherington ; 
“ but I am a justice of peace, and a member of the legislature 
— I am, moreover, Mr. Mowbray's particular friend, if I can be 
of use to you in any of these capacities." 

The poor woman remained long silent, and when she sooke 

it was doubtfully. 

% 

4 * Ls my Lady Pcnclo|>c Penfcather there?” she said, straining 
her darkened eyes. 

“ IJ<t ladyship is present, and within hearing," said Lord 
Etherington. 

My caso is the worse," answered the dying woman, for so 
she seemed, “ it I must communicate such a secret as mine to a 
man of whom 1 know nothing, and a woman of whom I only 
know that she wants discretion." 

“ I—1 want discretion !" said Lady Penelope ; but at a signal 
trom Lord Etherington sho seemed to restrain herself; nor did 
the sick woman, whose powers of observation were greatly im¬ 
paired, seem to be aware of the interruption. She sj>okc, not¬ 
withstanding her situation, with an intelligible and even emphatic 
voice ; her manner in a great measure betraying the influence of 
the fever, and her tone and language seeming much superior to 
her most miserable condition. 

I am not the abject creature which I seem," she said; 11 at 
least, I was not born to l>c so. I wish I tccre that utter abject! 
1 wish I were a wretched paujKT of the lowest class—a starving 
vagabond—a wifeless mother—ignorance and insensibility would 
make me bear my lot like the outcast animal that dies patiently 
on the side of the common, where it lias been half-starved during 
its life. Hut I—but I—bom and bred to better things, lmvo 
not lost the memory of them, and they make my present con¬ 
dition—my shame—my poverty—my infamy—the sight of my 
dying babes—the sense that my own death is coming fast on— 
they make these things a foretaste of hell 1" 

Lady Penelopes self-conceit ami affectation were broken down 
by this fearful exordium. She sobbed, shuddered, and for onco 
perhaps in her life, felt the real, not the assumed, necessity of 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes. Lord Etherington also 
was moved. 

“Good woman," he said, 44 as far as relieving your personal 
wants can mitigate your distress, I will see that is fully pe- 
formed, aud that your poor children are attended to." 
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44 May God bless you ! ” said the poor woman, with a glance 
At the wretched forms beside her; “ and may you,” she added, 
after a momentary pause, “ deserve the blessing of God, for it 
is bestowed in vain on those who are unworthy of it.* 1 

Lord Etherington felt, perlia]>s, a twinge of conscience ; for 
he said, something hastily, “ Pray go on, good woman, if you 
really have anything to communicate to me as a magistrate— 
it is time your condition was somewhat mended, and I will cause 
you to be cared for directly." 

“Stop yet a moment,” she said ; “let me unload my con¬ 
science before I go hence, for no earthly relief will long avail 
to prolong my time here.—I was well born, the more my present 
shame ! well educated, the greater my present guilt!—I was 
always, indeed, j>oor, but I felt not of the ills of |>overty. I 
only thought of it when my vanity demanded idle and expensive 
gratification, for real wants I knew none. I was companion of 
a young lady of higher rank than my own, my relative, how¬ 
ever, and one of such exquisite kindness of disj>o$ition, that she 
treated me as a sister, and would have shared with me all that 

she had on earth-1 scarce think I can go farther with my 

story ! something rises to my throat when I recollect how I 
rewarded her sisterly love !— I was elder than Clara—I should 
have directed her reading, and confirmed her understanding ; but 
my own bent led me to jktusc only works, which, though they 
burlesque nature, are seductive to the imagination. We read 
these follies together, until we had fashioned out for ourselves 
a little world of romance, and prepared ourselves for a maze of 
adventures. Clara's imaginations were as pure as those of 
angels; mine were—but it is unnecessary to tell them. The 
fiend, always watchful, presented a tempter at the moment when 
it was most dangerous.” 

She paused here, as if she found difficulty in expressing her¬ 
self; and Lord Etherington, turning, with great appc.irancc of 
interest, to Lady Penelope, begun to inquire, “ Whether it were 
quite agreeable to her ladyship to remain any longer an ear- 
witness of this unfortunate's confession 1—it seems to bo verging 
on some things —things that it might be unpleasant for your 
ladyship to hear.” 

“ I was just forming the same opinion, my lord, and, to say 
truth, was about to proj>ose to your lordship to withdraw, and 
leave me alone with the poor woman. My sex will make ho- 
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necessary communications the more frank in your lordship’s 

absence/* 

“True, madam; but then I am called here in my capacity of 
a magistrate.” 

“ Hush !” said Lady Penelope ; “she speaks.” 

“They say every woman that yields, makes herself a slave 
to her seducer; but I sold my liberty not to a nmn, but a 
demon ! He made me serve him in his vile schemes against 
my friend and patrouess—and oh ! he found in me an agent 
too willing, from mere envy, to destroy the virtue which I had 
lost myself. Do not listen to me any more—Go, and leave me 
to my fate ; I am the most detestable wretch that ever lived— 
detestable to myself worst of all, because even in my penitence 
there is a secret whisper that tells me, that were I as I have 
been, I would again act over all the wickedness I have done, 
and much worse. Oh! for Heavens assistance, to crush the 
wicked thought! ” 

She closed her eyes, folded her emaciated hands, and held 
them upwards in the attitude of one who prays internally ; 
presently tlie hands separated, and fell gently down on her 
miserable couch ; but her eyes did not o|**n, nor was there the 
slightest sign of motion on the features. Lady Penelojic shrieked 
faintly, hid her eyes, and hurried back from the bed, while Lord 
Ethcrington, his looks darkening with a complication of feel¬ 
ings, remained gazing on the poor woman, ns if eager to discern 
whether the 8]Kirk of life was totally extinct. Her grim old 
assistant hurried to tho bedside, with some spirits in a broken 
glass. 

“ Have yo no had |»cnnyworths for your charity 1” she said, 
in spiteful scorn. “ Yc buy the very life o' us wi* your shillings 
and sixpences, your groats and your buddies—ye lino garr’d the 
puir wretch speak till sho swarfs, ami now yo stand as if yc 
nover saw a woman in a dwam before. Let me till her wi* the 
dram—mony words mickle drought, yo ken—Stand out o’ my 
gate, my leddy, if sae be that ye are a leddy ; there is little use 
of tho like of you when there is death in tho pot.” 

Lady Penelope, half affronted, but still more frightened by 
the manners of the old hag, now gladly embraced Lord Ethcr- 
ington’s renewed offer to escort her from tho liut. Ho left it 
not, however, without bestowing an additional gratuity on the 
old woman, who received it with a whining benediction. 
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The Almighty guide your course through the troubles ol 
this wicked warld—and the inucklc deevil bluw wind in your 
sails,” she added, in her natural tone, .-us the guests vanished 
from her miserable threshold—“ A wheen cork-headed, barmy- 
brained gowks ! that wunua let puir folk sae muckle :is die in 
quiet, wi’ their sossings and their soopings.” * 

“This ]>oor creature’s declaration,” said Lord Etheringtou to 
Lady Penelope, “seems to refer to matters which the law lias 
nothing to do with, and which, perhaps, as they seem to im¬ 
plicate the jicacc of a family of respectability, and the character 
of a young lady, we ought to inquire no farther after.” 

“I differ from your lordship,” said Lady Penelope; “ I differ 
extremely—I suppose you guess whom her discourse touched 
upon ?" 


“ Indeed, your ladyship does my acuteness by far too much 
honour.” 

“Did she not mention a Christian name?” said Lady Pene¬ 
lope; “your lordship is strangely dull this morning?" 

“A Christian name?—No, none that I heard—yes, she said 
something about—a Catherine, I think it was." 

“Catherine?” answered the lady; “no, my lord, it was 
Clara—rather a rare name in this country, and belonging, 1 
think, to a young lady of whom your lordship should know 
something, unless your evening llirtations with Lady Pinks 
have blotted entirely out of your memory your morning visits 
to Shaws Castle. You aro a l>old man, my lord. I would 
advise you to include Mrs. Blower among the objects of your 
attention, and then you will have maid, wife, and widow upon 
your list.” 

“ Upon my honour, your ladyship is too severe,” said Lord 
Etheringtou; “you surround yourself every evening with all 
that is clever and accomplished among the people here, and 
then you ridicule a i>oor secluded monster, who daro not a|>- 
proach your charmed circle, because he seeks for some amuse¬ 
ment elsewhere. This is to tyrannise and not to reign—it is 
Turkish despotism ! ” 

“ Ah! njy lord, I know you well, my lord,” said Lady 
Penelope—“ Sorry would your lordship be, had you not power 
to render yourself welcome to any circle which you may please 
to approach.” 


NoUi G. Parochial charity. 
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“That is to say,” answered the lord, “you will pardon me if 
I intrude on your ladyship's coterie this evening?" 

“ There is no society which Lord Etherington can think of 
frequenting, where he will not Ik? a welcome guest." 

“ 1 "ill plead, then, at once my pardon and privilege this 
evening—And now" (speaking as if he had succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing some confidence with her ladyship), “ what do you 
really think of this Mind story I" 

“Oh, I must believe it concerns Miss Mowbray. She was 
always an odd girl—something about her I could never endure 

— a sort of effrontery — that is, perhaps, a harsh word, but a 
kind of assurance—an air of confidence—so that, though I kept 
on a footing with her because she was an orphan girl of good 
family, and because I really knew nothing positively bad of her, 
yet she sometimes absolutely shocked me." 

“ Your ladyship, perhaps, would not think it right to give 
publicity to the story ] at least till you know exactly what it 
is," said the Earl, in a tone of suggestion. 

“ Depend n|»oii it, that it is quite the worst, the very worst 

-You heard the woman say that she had exposed Clara to min 

— and you know she must have meant Clara Mowbray, be¬ 
cause she was so anxious to tell the story to her brother, St. 
Honan's." 

“Very true—I did not think of that," answered Lord Ethor- 
ington ; “still it would be hard on the poor girl if it should get 
abroad." 

“Oh, it will never get abroad for me," said Lady Penelope ; 
“ 1 would not tell the very wind of it. But then I cannot meet 
Miss Mowbray as formerly—I have a station in life to maintain, 
my lord—and I am under the necessity of being select in my 
society—it is a duty I owe the public, if it were even not my 
own inclination." 

“ Certainly, my Lady Penelope,” said Lord Etkerington; 
“but then consider that, in a place where all eyes are neces¬ 
sarily observant of your ladyship's behaviour, the least coldness 
on your part to Miss Mowbray—and, after all, wo have nothing 
like assurance of anything being wrong there—would ruiu her 
with the company here, and with the world at large." 

“ Oh ! my lord," answered Lady Penelope, “ as for the truth 
of the story, I have some private reasons of my own for 4 holding 
the strange talc devoutly true;' for I had a mysterious hint 
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from a very worthy, but a very singular man (your lordship 
knows how I adore originality), the clergyman of the parish, 
who made me aware there was something wrong about Miss 
Clara—something that—your lordship will excuse my speaking 
more plainly—Oh, no—1 fear—I fear it is all too true—You 
know Mr. Cargill, I snpjMjse, my lord?” 

“Yes—no—I—I think I have seen him," said Lord Ethering- 
ton. “ Hut how came the lady to make the parson her father 
confessor!—they have no auricular confession in the Kirk—it 
must have been with the purpose of marriage, I presume—let 
us hope that it took place—perhaps it really was so—did ho, 
Cargill—the minister, I mean—say anything of such a matter V' 

“ Not a word—not a word—I see where you arc, my lord ; 
you would put a good face on’t. 

‘ They call’d it marriage, by that sj>ccious name 
To veil the crime, and sanctify the shame.* 

Queen Dido for that. How the clergyman came into the secret 
I cannot tell—he is a very close man.—But I know he will not 
hear of Miss Mowbray being married to any one, unquestionably 
because he knows that, in doing so, she would introduce disgrace 
into some honest family — and truly, I am much of his mind, 
my lord.” 

“ Perliaps Mr. Cargill may know the lady is privately married 
already,” said the Earl; “ I think that is the more natural in¬ 
ference, begging your ladyships pardou for presuming to differ 
in opinion.” 

Lady Penelope seemed determined not to take this view of 
the case. 

“ No, no—no, I tell you,” she replied ; “she cannot be mar¬ 
ried, for if she were married, how could the poor wretch say 
that she was ruined!—You know there is u difference betwixt 
ruin and marriage.” 

“ Some people arc said to have found them synonymous, 
Ludy Penelope,” answered the Earl. 

“You arc smart ou me, my lord ; but still, in common j>ar- 
lance, when wo say a woman is ruined, we mean quite the con¬ 
trary of her being married—it is impossible for me to be more 
explicit upon such a topic, my lord.” 

“ I defer to your ladyship's better judgment,” said Lord Ether- 
ington. “ I only entreat you to observe a little caution in this 
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business—I will make the strictest inquiries of this woman, and 
acquaint you with the result; and I hope, out of regard to the 
respectable family of St. Ronan’s, your ladyship will be in no 
hurry to intimate anything to Miss Mowbray's prejudice." 

‘ I certainly am no jterson to spread scandal, my lord,” 
answered the lady, drawing herself up; “at the same time, I 
must say, the Mowbrays have little claim on me for forl>enmnco. 
I am sure I was the fir.-t person to bring this Spa into fashion, 
which has been a matter of such consequence to their estate ; 
and yet Mr. Mowbray set himself against me, my lord, in every 
l>ossihle sort of way, and encouraged the underbred people about 
him to behave very strangely.—There was the business of build¬ 
ing the Belvidere, which he would not permit to be done out of 
the stock-purse of the company, because I had given the work¬ 
men the plan and the orders—and then, about the tea-room— 


and the hour for beginning dancing—and about the subscription 
for Mr. Rymour’s new Tale of Chivalry — in short, I owe no 
consideration to Mr. Mowbray of St. Ronan's.” 

“ But the poor young lady,” said Lord Etherington. 

“ Oh ! the poor young lady ?—the i>oor young lady can bo as 
saucy as a rich young lady, I promise you.—There was a busi¬ 
ness in which she used me scandalously, Lord Etherington—it 
was about a very trilling matter—a shawl. Nobody minds dress 
less than I do, my lord ; I thank Heaven my thoughts turn upon 
very different topics—but it is in trilles that disrespect and un¬ 
kindness are shown ; and I have had a full share of both from 


Miss Clara, besides a good deal of impertinence from her brother 
upon the same subject." 

“ There is but one way remains," thought the Earl, as they 
approached the Spa, “ and that is to work on the fears of this 


d—d vindictive bluc-stocking’d wild-cat.—Your ladyship,” ho 
said aloud, “ is nwaro what severe damages have been awarded 
in late cases where something approaching to scandal has been 
traced to ladies of consideration—the privileges of tho tca-tablo 
have been found insufficient to protect some fair critics against 
the consequences of too frank and liberal animadversion upon 
tho characters of their friends. So pray, remember, that os yet 
we know very little on this subject.” 

Lady Peueloi>o loved money, and feared tho law; and this 
hint, fortified by her acquaintance with Mowbray’s love of his 
sister, and his irritable and revengeful disposition, brought her 
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iu a moment much nearer the temper in which Lord Etherington 
wished to leave her. She protested that no one could be more 
tender than 6hc of the fame of the unfortunate, even supposing 
their guilt was fully proved—promised caution on the subject 
of the pauper’s declaration, and hoped Lord Etherington would 
join her tea-party early in the evening, as she wished to make 
him acquainted with one or two of her proU'jes , whom, she was 
sure, his lordship would find deserving of his advice and coun¬ 
tenance. Being by this time at the door of her own apartment, 
her ladyship took leave of the Earl with a most gracious smile. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THIRD. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

On the lee •beam lies the land, boys, 

See all clear to reef each course ; 

Let the fore-sheet go, don’t mind, boys, 

Though the weather should he worse. 

Tiie Storm. 

“ It darkens round me like n tempest,” thought Lord Ethering¬ 
ton, as, with slow step, folded arms, and his white hat slouched 
over hLs brows, he traversed the short interval of sj>ace betwixt 
his own apartments anti those of the Lady Penelope. In n buck 
of the old school, one of Congreve’s men of wit and pleasure 
about town, this would have been a departure from character; 
but the present fine man does not derogate from his quality, 
even by exhibiting all the moody and gentlemanlike solemnity 
of Muster Stephen. So, Lord Etherington was at liberty to 
carry on his reflections, without attracting observation.—“ I 
have put a stopper into the mouth of that old vinegar-cruet of 
quality, but the acidity of her temper will soon dissolve tho 
charm—And what to do ?" 

As ho looked round him, he saw his trusty valet Solmcs, who, 
touching his hat with due respect, said, a3 he passed him, “ Your 
Lordship’s letters are in your private despatch-box.” 

Simple as these words were, ami indifferent the tone in which 
they were spoken, their import made Lord Etherington’s heart 
bound as if his fate had depended on the accents. Ho intimated 
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no farther interest in the communication, however, than to desire 
Solutes to be below, in case he should ring ; and with these 
words entered his apartment, and barred and bolted the door, 
even before he looked on the table where his despatch-box was 
placed. 

Lord Etherington had. as is usual, one key to the box which 
heM his letters, his confidential servant being intrusted with 
the other; so that, under the protection of a patent lock, his 
despatches escaped all risk «»f U*ing tain|H*rcd with—a precaution 
not altogether unnecessary on the part of those who frequent 
hotels and lodging-houses. 

“ By your leave, Mr. Bramah,” said the Earl, as he applied 
the key, jesting, as it were, with his own agitation, as he would 
have done with that of a third party. The lid was raised, and 
displayed the packet, the appearance and sujicrscriptioii of which 
had attracted his observation but a short while since in the post- 
olWo. Then he would have given much to l>e jiosscssed of the 
opportunity which was now in his jMiwcr; but many pause on 
the brink of a crime, who have contemplated it at a distance 
without scruple. Lord Ktherington’s first impulse had led him 
to iM>ko the fire ; and he held in his hand the letter which lie 
was more than half tempted to commit, without even breaking 
the seal, to the fiery element. But, though sufficiently familiar¬ 
ised witii guilt, he was not its yet acquainted with it in its basest 
shapes—lie had not yet acted with meanness, or at least with 
what the world terms such. He had been a duellist, the man¬ 
ners of the ago authorised it—a liWrtine, the world excused it 
to his youth and condition—a bold and successful gambler, for 
that quality ho was admired and envied ; and a thousand othoi 
inaccuracies, to which these practices and habits lead, were 
easily slurred over in a man of quality, with fortuno and spirit 
to sup|H)rt his nink. But his present meditated act was of a 
different kind. Tell it not in Bond Street, whisper it not on 
St. James's pavement!—it amounted to an act of petty larceny, 
for which (he code of honour would admit of no composition. 

Lord Etherington, under tlio intlucnco of these recollections, 
stood for a few minutes suspended—But tho devil always finds 
logic to convince his followers. He recollected tho wrong dono 
to his mother, and to himself, her offspring, to whom his father 
had, in tho face of tho whole world, imparted the hereditary 
rights, of which he was now. by a posthumous deed, endeavour- 
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Uig to deprive the memory of the one, and the expectations of 
the other. Surely, the right being his own, he had a full title, 
by the most effectual means, whatever such means might be. to 
repel all attacks on that right, and even destroy, if necessary, the 
documents by which his enemies were prosecuting their unjust 
plans against his honour and interest. 

This reasoning prevailed, and Lord Etheringtou again held 
the devoted packet above the Haines; when it occurred to him, 
that, hLs resolution being Liken, he ought to carry it into exe¬ 
cution as effectually as |>ossible ; and to do so, it was necessary 
to know that the packet actually contained the papers which 
he was desirous to destroy. 

hicver did a doubt arise in juster time ; for no sooner had 
the seal burst and the envelope rustled under his fingers, than 
he perceived, to his utter consternation, that he held in his 
hand only the copies of the deeds for which Francis Tyrrcl 
had written, the originals of which he had too sanguincly con¬ 
cluded would be forwarded according to his requisition. A 
letter from a partner of the house with which they were depo- 
sited stated that they had not felt themselves at liberty, in 
the absence of the head of their firm, to whom these papers 
had been committed, to part with them even to Mr. Tyrrcl, 
though they had proceeded so far as to open the parcel, and’ 
now transmitted to him formal copies of the paj*ers contained 
in it, which they presumed would serve Mr. Tyrrel’s purpose 
for consulting counsel or the like. They themselves, in a case 
of so much delicacy, and in the absence of their principal part- 
ner, were determined to retain the originals, unless called to 
produce them in a court of justice. 

With a solemn imprecation on the formality and absurdity 
of the writer, Lord Etheringtou let the letter of advice drop 
from his hand into the fire, and, throwing himself into a chair, 
passed his hand across his eyes, jus if their very power of sight 
had been blighted by what he had read. His title and 
paternal fortune, which ho thought but an instant before might 
bo rendered unchallengeable by a single movement of his hand 
seemed now on the verge of being lost for ever. His rapid 
recollection failed not to remind him of what was less known 
to the world, that his early and profuse expenditure had greatly 
dilapidated his maternal fortune; and that the estate of 
Nettlowood, which five minutes ago he only coveted as a 
vol. xvu. o B 
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wealthy man desires increa.sc of his st<»re, must now ho acquired, 
it lie would avoid being a j>oor and embarrassed spendthrift. 
Tc impede his possessing himself of this property, fate had 
restored to the scene the i>ciiiteiit of the morning, who, as he 
had too much reason to believe, was returned to this neigh 
bourhood, to do justice to Clara Mowbray, and who was not 
unlikely to put the whole story of the marriage on its right 
footing. She, however, might be got rid of; and it might still 
be |K»ssiblc to hurry Miss Mowbray, by working on her fears, 
or through the agency of her brother, into a union with him 
while lie still preserved the title of Lord Etherington. This, 
therefore, he resolved to secure, if effort or if intrigue could 
earn* the point; nor was it the least consideration, that should 
he succc *ed, he would ‘obtain over Tyrrel, his successful rival, 
such a triumph as would be sufficient to embitter the tranquil¬ 
lity of his whole life. 

In a few minutes his rapid and contriving invention had 
formed a plan for securing the sole advantage which seemed to 
remain oj>en for him ; and, conscious that he had no time to 
lose, he entered immediately upon the execution. 

The bell summoned Solines to his lordship's apartment, when 
the Earl, as coolly as if he had hoped to dupo his cxi>cricnccd 
valet by such au assertion, said, “ You havo brought mo a 
packet designed for some man at the Aultoun—let it be sent to 
him—Stay, I will re-seal it first." 

lie accordingly rescaled the packet, containing all the 
writings, excepting the letter of advice (which ho had burnt), 
and gave it to the valet, with the caution, “I wish you would 
not make such blunders in future." 

41 I beg your lordship's pardon—I will take better care again 
—thought it was addressed to your lordship." 

So answered Solmcs, too knowing to give the least intelli¬ 
gence, far less to remind the Earl tliat his own directions had 
occasioned the mistake of which he complained. 

“Solines," continued the Earl, “you need not mention your 
blunder at the post-oflicc; it would only occasion tattle in 
this idle place—but be sure that the gentleman has his letter. 
And, Soluics, I see Mr. Mowbray walk across—ask him to 
dine with me to-day at five. I have a headache, and cannot 
face the clamour of the savages who feed at the public table. 
And—let me see — make my compliments to Lady Penelope 
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Pen leather—I will certainly have the honour of waiting on 
her ladyship this evening to tea, agreeably to her very boring 
invitation received—write her a proper card, and word it your 
own way. Bespeak dinner for two, and see you have some of 
that batch of Burgundy.” 

The servant was retiring, when his master added, “Stay a 
moment—I have a more important business than I have yet 
mentioned. Solmes, you have managed devilish ill about the 
woman Irwin!” 

“ I, my lord ?” answered Solmes. 

“ Yes, you, sir—did you not tell me she had gone to the 
West Indies with a friend of yours, and did not I give them a 
couple of hundred poumls for passage-money 1” 

“ Yea, my lord,” replied the valet. 

“ Ay, but now it proves no, my lord,” said Lord Etheriugton; 
“ for she has found her way back to this country in miserable 
plight—half-starved, and, no doubt, willing to do or say any¬ 
thing for a livelihood—How has this hapj>ened 1” 

“ Biddulph must have taken her cash and turned her loose, 
my lord,” answered Solmes, as if he had been speaking of the 
most commonplace transaction in the world ; “ but I know the 
woman’s nature so well, and am so much master of her history, 
that I can carry her oir the country in twenty-four hours, and 
place her where she will never think of returning, provided your 
lordship can spare me so long.” 

“ About it directly—but I can tell you, that you will find 
the woman in a very penitential humour, and very ill in health 
to boot." 

“ I am Bure of my game,” answered Solmes; “ with submis¬ 
sion to your lordship, I think if death und her good angel had 
hold of one of that woman’s arms, the devil and I could make 
a shift to lead her away by the other.” 

“ Away, and about it, then,” said Etherington. “ But, hark 
ye, Solmes, be kind to her, and see idl her wants relieved. I 
have done her mischief enough—though nature and the devil 
had done half the work to my hand.” 

Solmes at length was permitted to withdraw to executo his 
various commissions, with an assurance that his services would 
not be wanted for the next twenty-four hours. 

“Soli 1” said the Earl, as his agent withdrew, “there is a 
spring put in motion which, well oilul, will move tho whole 
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machine—And here, in lucky time, comes Harry Jekyi—I hear 
his whistle on the stairs. There is a silly lightness of heart 
about that fellow, which I envy while I despise it ; but he is 
welcome now, f«»r I want him.” 

Jekyi entered accordingly, and broke out with, “I am glad 
to see one of your follows laying a cloth for two in your parlour, 
Etherington—I was afraid you were going down among these 
confounded bores again to-day.” 

“ You arc not to be one of the two, Hal,” answered Lord 
Etherington. 

u No ?—then I may be a third, I hope, if not second I” 

“ Neither first, second, nor third. Captain. The truth is, 

I want a ttlc-d-ttu with Mr. Mowbray of St. Renan's/' replied 
the Karl: “ and, besides, I have to beg the very particular 
favour of you to go again to that fellow Martigny. It is time 
that he should produce his jiapcrs, if he has any—of which, for 
one, I do not believe a word. He has had ample time to hear 
from London ; and I think I have delayed long enough in an 
important matter upon his bare assertion." 

“ I cannot blame your impatience," said Jekyi, “ and I will 
go on your crraml instantly. As yon waited on my advice, I 
am bound to find an end to your suspense. At the same time, 
if the man is not |>ossessed of such papers as ho si>oke of, I must 
own ho is happy in a command of consummate assurance which 
might set up the whole roll of attorneys." 

“ You will l>c soon able to judge of that," said Lord Ether¬ 
ington ; “ and now, oil* with you—Why do you look at ino so 
anxiously 

“I cannot tell — I have strange forebodings about this 
titc-il ttU with Mowbray. You should Bjiaro him, Etherington, 
—lie is not your match—wants both judgment and temper." 

“ Toll him so, Jekyi," answered the Earl, “ and his proud 
Scotch stomach will ho up in an instant, and ho will pay you 
with a shot for your pains,—Why, ho thinks himself Cock of 
tho walk, this strutting bantam, notwithstanding tho lesson I 
gave him before—And what do you think ?—ho has tho im¬ 
pudence to talk about my attentions to Lady Binks os incon¬ 
sistent with the prosecution of my suit to his sister 1 Yes, 
Hal—this awkward Scotch laird, that has scarce tact enough 
to make love to a ewe-milker, or, at best, to soino daggletailed 
soubrette, lnvs the assurance to start himself os my rival I" 
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“ Then, good-night to St. Renan’s !—this will be a fatal 
dinner to him.—Etherington, I know by that laugh you are 
bent on mischief—I have a great mind to give him a hint.” 

“ I wish you would,” answered the Earl ; “ it would all turn 
to my account.” 

“ Do you defy me ?—Well, if I meet him, I will put him on 
his guard.” 

The friends parted; and it was not long ere Jekyl encoun¬ 
tered Mowbray on one of the public walks. 

“ You dine with Etherington to-day ?” said the Captain— 
“ Forgive me, Mr. Mowbray, if I say one single word—Beware.” 

“Of what should I beware, Captain Jekyl,” answered Mow¬ 
bray, “ when I dine with a friend of your own, and a man of 
honour ?” 

“ Certainly Lord Etherington is both, Mr. Mowbray ; but he 
loves play, and is too hard for most people.” 

“I thank you for your hint, Captain Jekyl — I am a raw 
Scottishman, it is true; but yet I know a thing or two. Fair 
play Is always presumed amongst gentlemen; and, that tiken 
for granted, I have the vanity to think I need no one’s caution 
on the subject, not even Captain Jekyl’e, though his experience 
must needs be so much superior to mine.” 

44 In that case, sir,” said Jekyl, bowing coldly, “ I have no 
more to say, and I hope there is no harm done.—Conceited 
coxcomb!” ho added, mentally, as they parted, “how truly 
did Etherington judge of him, and what an ass was I to inter¬ 
meddle !—I hope Etherington will strip him of every feather.” 

lie pursued his walk in quest of Tyrrel, and Mowbray pro¬ 
ceeded to the apartments of the Earl, in a tein|>er of mind well 
suited to the purposes of the latter, who judged of his disposi¬ 
tion accurately when he permitted Jekyl to give his well-meant 
warning. To be supposed, by a man of acknowledged fashion, 
so decidedly inferior to his antagonist—to l>e considered as an 
object of compassion, and made the subject of a good-boy 
warning, was gall and bitterness to his proud spirit, which, the 
more that ho felt a conscious inferiority in the arts which they 
all cultivated, struggled the more to preserve the footing of at 
least apparent equality. 

Since the first memorable party at piquet, Mowbray had 
ucver hazarded his luck with Lord Etherington, except for 
trilling stakes; but his conceit led him to suppose that lie no~ 
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fully understood his play, and, agreeably to the practice of 
those who have habituated themselves to gambling, ho had. 
every now and then, felt a yearning to try for his revenge. 
He wished also to be out of Lord Etherington’s debt, feeling 
galled under a sense of pecuniar}' obligation, which hindered 
his speaking his mind to him fully upon the subject of his 
flirtation with Lady Links, which he justly considered as an 
insult to his family, considering the footing on which the Earl 
seemed desirous to stand with Clara Mowbray. From these 
obligations a favourable evening might free him, and Mowbray 
was, in fact, indulging in a waking dream to this pur|>osc, when 
Jekyl interrupted him. His untimely warning only excited a 
spirit of contradiction, and a determination to show the adviser 
how little he was qualified to judge of his talents ; and in this 
humour, his ruin, which was the consequence of that afternoon, 
was far from even seeming to be the premeditated, or even the 
voluntary, work of the Eari of Ethcrington. 

On the contrary, the victim himself was the first to propose 
play—ileep play—double stakes ; while Lord Etheriugton, on 
the other hand, often proposed to diminish their game, or to 
break off entirely ; but it was always with an affectation of 
su|>eriority, which only stimulated Mowbray to farther and 
more desperate risks ; and, at last, when Mowbray became his 
debtor to an overwhelming amount (his circumstances con¬ 
sidered), tho Earl threw down the cards, and declared he 
should be too late for Lady Penelope’s tea-party, to which ho 
was positively engaged. 

“ Will you not give me my revenge 1” said Mowbray, taking 
up tho cards, and shutlling them with fierce anxiety. 

“ Not now, Mowbray ; we have played too long already— 
you have lost too much—more than perhaps is convenient for 
you to pay.” 

Mowbray gnashed his teeth, in 6pito of his resolution to 
maintain an exterior, at least, of firmness. 

“You can take your time you know,” said tho Earl; “a 
note of hand will suit mo as well as the money.” 

“ No, by G—1” answered Mowbray, “I will not be so 
taken in a second time—I had better have sold myself to tho 
devil than to your lordship—I have never been my own man 
since.” 

41 These are not very kind expressions, Mowbray,” said the 
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Earl ; “you xcould play, ami they that will play must expect 
sometimes to lose”- 

44 And they who win will expect to be paid,” said Mowbray, 
breaking in. 44 I know that as well as you, my lord, and you 
shall be paid—I will pay you—I will pay you. by (S— ! l)o 
you make any doubt that I will pay you, my lord ?” 

44 You look as if you thought of paying me in sharp coin,’* 
said Lord Etherington ; “and I think that would scarce l>c 
consistent with the terms we stand upon towards each other.’ 

“ By my soul,” said Mowbray, 44 I cannot tell what these 
terms are; and to be at my wit s end at once, I should be glad 
to know. You set out upon paying addresses to my sister, and 
with your visits and opportunities at Shaws Castle, 1 cannot 
find the matter makes the least progress—it keeps moving 
without advancing, like a child’s rocking-horse. Perhaps you 
think that you have curbed me up so tightly that I dare not 
stir in the matter ; but you will find it otherwise.—Your lord- 
ship may keep a harain if you will, but my sister shall not 
enter it.” 

“ You are angry, and therefore you are unjust,” said Ether- 
ington ; “you know well enough it is your sister’s fault that 
there is any delay. I am most willing—most desirous to call 
her Lady Etherington — nothing but her unlucky prejudices 
against me have retarded a union which I have so many rea¬ 
sons for desiring.” 

“ Well,” replied Mowbray, “ that shall bo my business. I 
know no reason she can pretend to decline a marriage so hon¬ 
ourable to her house, and which is approved of by me, that 
house’s head. That matter shall be arranged in twenty-four 
hours.” 

“ It will do me the most sensible pleasure/' said Lord 
Etherington ; “ you shall soon see how sincerely I desire your 
alliance; and as for the trifle you have lost”- 

“ It is no trifle to me, my lord—it is my ruin—but it shall 
be paid—and let me tell your lordship, you may thank your 
good luck for it more than your good play.” 

44 We will say no more of it at present, if you please,” said 
lA)Td Etherington, “ to-morrow Is a now day; and if you will 
take my advice, you will not be too harsh with your sister. 
A little firmness is seldom amiss with young women, but 
severity ”- 
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I will pray your lordship to spare me your advice on this 
subject. However valuable it may be in other respects, I can, 
I t ike it, speak to my own sister in my own way." 

Since you are so caustirally dis]tosed, Mowbray,” answered 
tin Earl, ‘ I presume you will not honour her ladyship’s tea- 
table tonight, though I believe it will be the last of tho 

season 

“ A,,d wh .v should you think so, my lord t" answered Mow 
bray, whose losses had rendered him testy and contradictory 
upon every subject that was started. “ Why should not I pay 
my respects to Lady Penelope, or any other’tabby of quality 1 

I have no title, indeed; but I suppose that my family"_ 

Entitles you to become a canon of Strasburg, doubtless- 
hut you do not seem in a very Christian mood for taking 
orders. All I meant to say was, that you and Lady Pen were 
not used to be on such a good footing." 

“ ' Vcl, « K,,e 8C,,t »nc a card for her'blow-out," said Mowbray • 
“ and so I am resolved to go. When I have been there half- 
an-hour I will ride up to Shows Castle, ami you shall hear of 
my sjM'ed in wooing for you to-morrow morning.” 


CITAPTER THIRTY-FOURTH. 

1 's' A TKA-I’ARTY. 

fall the curtains, wheel tho sofa round ; 

Au.l while the bubbling and loud biasing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and tho cups 
I hat cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 

Thus let us welcome j*eaceful evening in. 

OownoTs Task. 

I hk approach of tho cold and rainy season had now so far 
thinned tho company at the Well, that, in order to secure the 
necessary degree of crowd upon her tea-nights, Lady Penelope 
i s obliged to crnp.oy some coaxing towards thoso whom slio 
hail considered as much under par in society. Even the 
Doctor and Mrs. Rlowcr were graciously smiled upon—for 
their marriage was now an arranged affair; and the ovent was 
of a nature likely to spread the reputation of the Spa among 
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wealthy widows, nnd medical gentlemen of more skill than 
practice. So in they came, the Doctor smirking, gallanting, 
and performing all the bustling parade of settled and arranged 
courtship, with much of that grace wherewith a turkey-cock 
goes through the same ceremony. Old Touchwood had also 
attended her ladyship's summons, chiefly, it may l>e supposed, 
from his restless fidgety disposition, which seldom suffered him 
to remain absent even from those places of re-sort of which he 
usually professed his detestation. There was, besides, Mr 
Wintorblossom, who, in his usual spirit of quiet epicurism and 
quiet self-indulgence, was, under the fire of a volley of compli¬ 
ments to Lady Penelope, scheming to secure for himself an 
early cup of tea. There was Lady Links also, with the wonted 
degree of sullenness in her beautiful face, angry at her husband 
us "usual, and not disposed to be pleased with Lord Ethenngtou 
for being absent when she desired to excite Sir Bingo s jealousy. 
This she had discovered to be the most effectual way of tor¬ 
menting the Baronet, and she rejoiced in it with the savage 
glee of a hackney coachman, who has found a raw, where he 
can make his ,>oor jade feel the whip. The rest of the com¬ 
pany were also in attendance as usual. MacTurk himself was 
present, notwithstanding that he thought it an egregious waste 
of hot water, to l>esto\v it upon coiiq>oundiug any mixture, saving 
punch. He had of late associated himself a good deal with the 
traveller ; not that they by any means resembled each other in 
temper or opinions, but rather because there was that degree of 
difference betwixt them which furnished perpetual subject for 
dispute and discussion. They were not long, on the present 
occasion, ere they lighted on a fertile source of controversy. 

“ Never tell me of your points of honour," said Touch wood, 
raising his voice altogether above the general tone of polite 
conversation—“ all humbug, Captain MacTurk—mere hair- 
traiw to springe woodcocks—men of seuse break through them. 

“ Upon my word, sir," said the Captain, “ and myself is 
surprised to hear you—for, look you, sir, every man’s honour is 

the breath of his nostrils—Cot tamn !’’ 

“Then let men breathe through their inoutlis anil be 
d_d ” returned the controversialist. “ I tell you, sir, that, 
besides its being forbidden, both by law and gospel, it s an 
idiotical and totally absurd practice, that of duelling. An 
honest savage has more sense than to practise it—he takes ms 
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how or his pun, ns the thing may be, and shoots his enemy from 
behind a bush. And a very good way ; for you see there can, 
in that case, be only one man's death between them.” 

“Saul of my body, sir," said the Captain, “pin ye promul- 
gate sic doctrines among the good company, it’s my belief you 
will bring somebody to the gallows.” 

Thank ye, Captain, with all my heart; but I stir up no 
quarrels—I leave war to them that live by it. I only say 
that, except our old, stupid ancestors in the north-west here' 
, ,l ° country so silly as to harlxmr this custom of 

America!” ^ Unknown in •'^ frica . «>m»ig the negroes—in 

r tcll , me t,,a V’«nd the Captain; “a Yankee will 

fight with muskets and buck-shot, rather than sit still with an 
affront, I should know Jonathan, I think.” 

• Altogether unknown among the thousand tril.es of India." 

• L. tA , Iane ‘!’ then !” said Captain MacTurk. “Was I 
not in Tippoo’s prison at Hangalore ? and, when the joyful day 
of our liberation came, did we not solemnise it with fourteen 
little affairs, whereof we had been laying the foundation in our 
house of captivity, as Holy Writ has it, and never went 
farther to settle them than the glacis of the fort ? liy mv 
soul, you would have thought there was a smart skirmish, tho 
firing was so close; and did not I, Captain MacTurk, fight 

three ..I them myself, without moving my foot from the place 
1 sot it on f 1 


“ Ami pray, Kir, what might be tho result of this Christian 
mode of giving thanks for your deliverance I” demanded Mr 
1 ouch wood. 

“ A small list of casualties, after all," said the Captain : “ one 
killed on the spot, one died of his wounds—two wounded 
severely—three ditto slightly, mid little Duncan Mncphail re- 
ported missing. We were out of practice, after such long 

confinement, bo you see how we managed matters in India, 
my dear friend.” * 

^ 0,1 are to understand," replied Touchwood, “that I spoke 
only of the heathen natives, who, heathen ns they are, live in 
tho light of their own moral reason, nnd among whom yo shall 
therefore see better examples of practical morality than among 
Buch as yourselves; who, though calling yourselves Christians, 
ba\ o no more knowledge of the true acceptation and meaning 
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your religion than if you had left your Christianity at the 
Cape of Good Hope, as they say of you, and forgot to Lake it 
up when you came back again.” 

“Py Cot! and I can tell you. sir.” said the Captain, elevat¬ 
ing at once his voice and his nostrils, and snuffing the air with 
a truculent and indignant visage, “ that I will not permit you or 
any man to throw any such scandal on my character. 1 thank 
Cot, I can bring good witness that I am as good a Christian as 
another, for a poor sinner, as the best of us arc; and I am 
ready to justify my religion with my sword—Cot tamn ! — 
Compare my own self with a parcel of black heathen bodies 
and natives, that were never in the inner side of a kirk whilst 
they lived, but go about worshipping stocks and stones, and 
swinging themselves upon bamboos, like peasts, as they are !" 

An indignant growling in his throat, which sounded like 
the acquiescence of his inward man in the indignant proj»o- 
sition which his external organs thus expressed, concluded 
this haughty speech, which, however, made not the least im¬ 
pression on Touchwood, who cared as little for angry tones 
and looks as he did for fine speeches. So that it is likely a 
quarrel between the Christian preceptor and the peacemaker 
might have occurred for the amusement of the company, had 
not the attention of both, but particularly that of Touchwood, 
been diverted from the topic of debate by the entrance of Lord 
Ethcrington and Mowbray. 

The former was, as usual, all grace, smiles, and gentleness. 
Yet, contrary to his wonted custom, which usually was, after a 
few general compliments, to attach himself particularly to 
Lady Pinks, the Earl, on the present occasion, avoided tho 
side of the room on which that beautiful but sullen idol held 
her station, and attached himself exclusively to Lady Penelope 
Penfcathcr, enduring, without ilinching, the strange variety of 
conceited bavurda/je , which that lady’s natural parts and ac¬ 
quired information enabled her to pour forth with unparalleled 
profusion. 

An honest heathen, one of Plutarch’s heroes if I mistake 
not, dreamed once upon a night, that the figure of Proserpina, 
whom ho had long worshiped, visited his slumbers with an 
angry and vindictive countenance, and menaced him with 
vengeance, in resentment of his liaving neglected her altars, 
with the usual fickleness of a Polytheist, for those of Bonn 
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more fashionable divinity. Not that goddess of the infernal 
regions herself could assume a more haughty or more dis¬ 
pleased countenance than that with which Lady Dinks looked 
from time to time upon Lord Etherington, as if to warn him 
of the consequence of this departure from the allegiance which 
the young Earl had hitherto manifested towards her, and which 
seemed now, she knew not why, unless it were for the purpose 
of public insult, to be transferred to her rival. Perilous as her 


eye glances were, and much as they menaced, Lord Ethcr- 
ington felt at this moment the importance of soothing Lady 
IVnclojMJ to silence on the subject of the invalid’s confession 
of that morning, to be more pressing than that of appeasing 
the indignation of Lady Dinks. The former was a case of tlio 
most urgent necessity—the latter, if lie was at all anxious on 
the subject, might, ho perhaps thought, be trusted to time. 
Had the ladies continued on a tolerable footing together, he 
might have endeavoured to conciliate both. But the bitter¬ 


ness of their long-suppressed feud had greatly increased, now 
that it was probable the end of the season was to separate 
them, in all likelihood for ever; so that Lady Penelope had 
no longer any motive for countenancing Lady Dinks, or the 
lady of Sir Dingo for desiring Lady Penelope’s countenance. 
The wealth and lavish exiH-n.se of the one was no longer to 
render more illustrious the suit of her right honourable friend, 
nor was the society of Lady Penelope likely to 1 h? soon again 
useful or necessary to Lady Dinks. So that neither were any 
longer desirous to suppress symptoms of the mutual contempt 
and dislike which they had long nourished for each other; and 
whoever should, in this decisive ho<rr, take part with one, had 
little henceforward to expect from her rival. Wlmt farther 
and more private reasons Lady Dinks might have to resent the 
defection of Lord Etherington, have never come with certainty 
to our knowledge ; but it was said there hail been high words 
between them on the floating re]>ort that his lordship’s visits to 
Shaws Castle were dictated by the wish to find n bride there. 

Women's wits are said to Iki quick in spying the surest 
means of avenging a real or supposed slight. After biting 
her pretty lipf», and revolving in her mind tho readiest means 
of vengeance, fate threw in her way young Mowbray of St 
Honan s. She looked at him, and endeavoured to fix his 
attention with a noil and gracious smile, such os in an ordi- 
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nary mood would have instantly drawn him to her side. On 
receiving in answer only a vacant glance and a bow, she was led 
to observe him more attentively, and was induced to believe, 
from his wavering look, varying complexion, and unsteady step, 
that he had been drinking unusually deep. Still his eye was 
less that of an intoxicated than of a disturbed and desperate 
man, one whose faculties were engrossed by deep and turbid 
reflection, which withdrew him from the passing scene. 

“ Do you observe how ill Mr. Mowbray looks ?” said she, in a 
loud whisper ; “ I hope he has not heard what Lady Penelope 
was just now saying of his family ?” 

“ Unless lie hears it from you, my lady,” answered Mr. 
Touchwood, who, upon Mowbray's entrance, had broken oft' his 
discourse with MacTurk, “ I think there is little chance of his 
learning it from any other person." 

“What is the matter i" said Mowbray, sharply, addressing 
Chatterly and Winterblossom ; but the one shrunk nervously 
from the question, protesting, he indeed had not been precisely 
attending to what had been passing among the ladies, and 
Winterblossom Isiwed out of the scra]>e with quiet and cautious 
politeness—“ He really had not given particular attention to 
what was passing—I was negotiating with Mrs. Jones for an 
additional lump of sugar to my coffee. Egad, it was so difficult 
a piece of diplomacy," he added, sinking his voice, “ that I have 
an idea her ladyship calculates the West India produce by grains 
and pennyweights.” 

The innuendo, if designed to make Mowbray sinile, was far 
from succeeding. He stepped forward, with more than usual 
stiffness in his air, which was never entirely free from self-con- 
soqucnce, and said to Lady Rinks, “ May I request to know 
of your ladyship what particular respecting iny family had the 
honour to engage the attention of the company I" 

“ I was oidy a listener, Mr. Mowbray,” returned Lady Rinks, 
with evident enjoyment of the rising indignation which she rend 
in his countenauco ; “ not being queen of the night, I am not at 
all disposed to be answerable for the turn of the conversation.” 

Mowbray, in no humour to bear jesting, yet afraid to expose 
himself by farther inquiry in a company so public, darted a 
fierce look at Lady Penelope, then in close conversation with 
Lord Etherington,—advanced a step or two towards them,— 
then, as if checking himself, turned on his heel and left the 
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room. A few minutes afterwards, and when certain satirical 
nods and winks were circulating among the assembly, a waiter 
slid a piece of paper into Mrs. Jones’s hand, who, on looking 
at the contents, seemed about to leave the room. 

“Jones—Jones!" exclaimed Lady Penelope, in surprise and 
displeasure. 

“ Only the key of the tea-caddie, your ladyship," answered 
Jones ; “ I will be back in an instant." 

“Jones—Jones!" again exclaimed her mistress, “here is 
enough"— of tea, she would have said ; but Lord Etherington 
was so near her, that she was ashamed to completo the sen¬ 
tence, and had only hope in Jones’s quickness of apprehension, 
and the prospect that she would l>c unable to find the key which 
she went in search of. 

Jones, meanwhile, tripod oir to a sort of housekeeper’s apart¬ 
ment, of which she was locum tenon for the evening, fur the 
more ready supply «.f whatever might be wanted on Lady Pene¬ 
lope’s night, as it was called. Here she found Mr. Mowbray of 
St. Honan’s, whom she instantly began to assail with, “La! 
now, Mr. Mowbray, you are such nuother gentleman!—I am 

sure you will make me lose my place—I’ll swear you will_ 

what can you have to say, that you could not as well put otr for 
an hour?" 


“ I wnnt to know, Jones," answered Mowbray, in a different 
tone, perhaps, from what the damsel expected, “what your 
lady was just now saying nlmut my family.’’ 

“ P*haw !—was that all 1" answered Mrs. Jones. “ What 
should she be saying i —nonsense—Who minds what she saysl 
I am sure I never do, for one." 

“ N«y. l >»t, my dear Jones," sai.l Mowbray, “ I insist upon 
knowing—I must know, and I will know.” 

“La! Mr. Mowbray, why should I make mischieft—As I 
live, I hear some one comiug! and if you were found s|>eaking 
with mu here—indeed, indeed, some one is coming!” 

“ T,1C JoviI may come, if he will!" said Mowbray, “ but wo 
do not jMirt, pretty mistress, till you tell me what I wish to 
know.” 


" Lord, sir, you frighten mo ! " auswered Jones ; “ but all the 
room heard it as well as I—it was about Miss Mowbray—and 
that my lady would be shy of her company hereafter—for that 
eho was—she was ”- 
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“For thftt my sister was ?” said Mowbray, fiercely, 
seizing her arm. 

“Lonl, sir, you terrify me,” said Jones, beginning to cry ; 
“at any rate, it was not I that said it—it was Lady Penelope.” 

“And what was it the old, adder tongued madwoman dared 
to say of Clara Mowbray 1 —Speak out plainly, and directly, or, 
by Heaven, I II make you !” 

“ Hold, sir—hold, for Cod’s sake !—you will break my arm,” 
answered the terrified handmaiden. “ I am sure I know no 
harm of Miss Mowbray; only, my lady spoke as if she was no 
better than she ought to be.—Lord, sir, there is some one 
listening at the door !”—and making a spring out of his grasp, 
she hastened back to the room in which the company were 
assembled. 

Mowbray stood petrified at the news he had heard, ignorant 
alike what could be the motive for a caluinmy so atrocious, and 
uncertain what he were best do to put a stop to the scandal. 
To his farther confusion, he was presently convinced of the 
truth of Mrs. Jones’s belief that they had been watched, for, as 
he went fo the door of the apartment, he was met by Mr. 
Touchwood. 

“ What has brought you here, sir?” said Mowbray, sternly. 

“ Hoitie, toitie,” answered the traveller, “ why, how came 
you here, if you go to that, squire?—Egad, Lady Penelope is 
trembling for her souchong, so I just took a step here to save 
her ladyship the trouble of looking after Mrs. Jones in person, 
which, I think, might have been a worse interruption than 
mine, Mr. Mowbray.” 

“ Pshaw, sir, you talk nonsense,” said Mowbray; “the tea¬ 
room is so infernally hot, that I had sat down here a moment 
to draw breath, when the young woman came in.” 

“And you arc going to run away, now the old gentleman is 
come in,” said Touchwood—“ Come, sir, I am more your friend 
than you may think.” 

“ Sir, you are intrusive^-I want nothing that you can give 
me,” said Mowbray. 

“ That is a mistake,” answered the senior; “ for I can sup¬ 
ply you with wliat most young men want—money and wisdom.” 

“You will do well to keep both till they are wanted,” said 
Mowbray. 

“ Why, so I would, squire, only that I have Liken something 
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of a fancy for yunr family ; and they are supj>oscd to have wanted 
cash ami good counsel for two generations, if not for three.” 

44 Sir,” said Mowbray, angrily, “you are too old either to play 
the buffoon or to get balloon's fiavinc-nt.” 

“Which is like monkeys allowance, I suppose,” said tho 
traveller, “more kicks than halfpence.—Well—at least I am 
not young enough to quarrel with boys for bullying. I ll con¬ 
vince you, however, Mr. Mowbray, that I know some more of 
your atlairs than what you give uie credit for.” 

44 It may be,” answered Mowbray; “ but you will oblige mo 
moro by minding your own.” 

“ Very like; meantime, your losses to-night to my Lord 
Etherington are no trifle, and no secret neither.” 

“ Mr. Touchwood, I desire to know where you had your 
information j” said Mowbray. 

“ A matter of very little consequence compared to its truth oi 
falsehood, Mr. Mowbray,” answered the old gentleman. 

“ But of tho last importance to me, sir,” said Mowbray. “ In 
a word, Imd you such information by or through means of Lord 
Etherington 1—Answer me this single question, and then I shall 
know better what to think on tho subject” 

“ Upon my honour,” said Touchwood, 44 1 neither had my 
information from Lord Etherington directly nor indirectly. I 
say thus much to give you satisfaction, and I now expect you 
will hear mo with patience.” 

44 Forgivo me, sir,” interrupted Mowbray, 44 one farther ques¬ 
tion. I understand something was said in disparagement of 
my sister just as I entered the tea-room ?” 

44 Ilcm—hem—hem,” said Touchwood, hesitating. 44 1 am 
sony your ears have served you so well—something there was 
said lightly, something that can bo easily explained, I dare say; 

And now, Mr. Mowbray, let me speak a few serious words 
with you.” 

4 ‘ And now, Mr. Touchwood, we have no moro to say to each 
other—good evening to you.” 

lie brushed jKust tho old man, who in vain endeavoured to 
stop him, and, hurrying to tho stablo, demanded his horse. It 
was ready saddled, and waited his orders; but oven the short 
time that Mas necessary to bring it to tho door of tho stable 
was exasperating to Mowbray's impatience. Not less cxnspcr 
iting was the constant interceding voice of Touchwood, who, in 
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tones alternately plaintive ami snappish, kept on a string ot 
expostulations. 

“Sir. Mowbray, only five wonls with you—Mr. Mowbray, 
you will repent this—Is this a night to ride in, Mr. Mowbray 1 
—My stars, sir, if you would but have live minutes’ patience !” 

Curses, not loud but deep, muttered in the throat of the im¬ 
patient laird, were the only reply, until his horse was brought 
out, when, staying no farther question, he sprung into the saddle. 
The poor horse paid for the delay, which could not Imj laid to 
his charge. Mowbray struck him hard with his spurs as soon 
as he was in his scat—the noble animal reared, bolted, and 
sprung forward like a deer, over stock and stone, the nearest 
road—and we are aware it was a rough one—to Shows Castle. 
There is a sort of instinct by which horses perceive the humour 
of their riders, and are furious and impetuous, or didl and 
sluggish, as if to corres|>ond with it; and Mowbray’s gallant 
steed seemed on this occasion to feel all the stings of his master’s 
internal ferment, although not again urged with the spur. The 
ostler stood listening to the clash of the hoofs succeeding each 
other in thick and close gallop, until they died away in the 
distant woodland. 

“ If St. Ronan’s reach home this night, with his neck un¬ 
broken,” muttered the fellow, “ the devil must have it in 
keeping." 

“ Mercy on us !” said the traveller, “ he rides like a Bedouin 
Arab ! but in the desert there urc neither trees to cross the 
road, nor cleuglis, nor lins, nor floods, nor fords. Well, I must 
set to work myself, or this gear will get worse than oven I can 
mend.—Here you, ostler, let me have your best j>uir of horses 
instantly to Shaws Castle.” 

“To Shaws Castle, sir?” said the inau, with some surprise. 

“Yes—do you not know such a place 1" 

“ In troth, sir, sac few company go there, except on tho great 
ball day, that we have had time to forget the road to it—but 
St. Ronan’s was here even now, sir.” 

“ Ay, what of that ?—he has ridden on to get supper ready— 
so, turn out, without loss of time.” 

“ At your pleasure, sir,” said the fellow, and called to the 
postilion accordingly. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FIFTH. 

DEBATE. 

SoUt post cquitcm atra cura - 

Still though the headlong cavalier, 

O'er rough and smooth, in wild career, 

Seems racing with the wind ; 

His sad companion,—ghastly pale, 

And darksome as a widow’s veil, 

Care— keeps her scat behind. 

Horace. 

Well was it tlmt night for Mowbray, that ho had always 
piqued himself on his horses, and that the animal on which ho 
was then mounted was as sure footed and sagacious as ho was 
mettled and fiery. For those who observed next day tho print 
of the hoofs on tho broken and rugged track through which 
the creature had Wen driven at full B]>ccd by his furious master, 
might easily sec, that in more than a dozen of places the horse 
ami rider had Wen within a few inches of destruction. One- 
bough of a gnarled and stunted oak-tree, which stretched across 
the road, seemed in particular to have opposed an almost fatal 
barrier to the horseman's career. In striking his head against 
this impediment, the force of the blow had been broken in some 
measure by a high-crowned hat, yet the violence of the shock 
was sufficient to shiver the branch to pieces. Fortunately it 
was already decayed; but, even in that state, it was subject 
of astonishment to every one that no fatal damago had been 
sustained in so formidable an encounter. Mowbray himself was 
unconscious of the accident. 

Scarcely aware that he had Wen riding at an unusual rate, 
scarce sensible that ho had ridden faster perhaps than over he 
followed the hounds, Mowbray alighted at his stable door, and 
thing tho bridle to his groom, who held up his hands in astonish¬ 
ment when he Wheld tho condition of tho favourite horso; but, 
concluding that his master must bo intoxicated, ho prudently 
forboro to make any observations. 

No sooner did tho unfortunate traveller suspend that rapid 
motion, by which ho seemed to wish to annihilate, as far as 
possible, time and spaco, in order to reach tho place he had now 
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attained, than it seemed to him as if he would have given the 
world that seas and deserts had lain between him and the house 
of his fathers, as well as that only sister with whom he was now 
about to have a decisive interview. 

“ But tllc Place and the hour are arrived,” he said, biting his 
lip with anguish; “this explanation must be decisive; °and 
whatever evils may attend it, suspenso must be ended now, at 
once and for ever/' 

He entered the Castlo, and took the light from the old 
domestic, who, hearing the clatter of his horse’s feet, had 
opened the door to receive him. 

“Is my sister in her parlour?” he asked, but in so hollow a 
voice, that the old man only answered his question by another 
“ Was his honour well ? ” 

“ Q uite well, Patrick—never better in my life,” said Mow¬ 
bray ; and turning his back on the old man, as if to prevent his 
observing whether his countenance and his words corresponded, 
he pursued his way to his sister’s apartment. The sound of his 
step upon the passage roused Clara from a reverie, perhaps a 
sad one; and she had trimmed her lamp, and stirred her fire, so 
slow did he walk, before he at length entered her apartment.’ 

“ You are a good boy, brother," she said, “ to come thus 
early home; luid I have some good news for jour reward. 
The groom has fetched back Trimmer—lie was lying by the 

dead hare, and ho had chased him as far as Dnuulyford_the 

shepherd had carried him to the sideling, till sorno one should 
claim him." 

“ I would he had liangcd him, with all ray heart! ” said 
Mowbray. 

“ How ?—hang Trimmer 1 —your favourite Trimmer, that has 
beat the whole country ?—and it was only this morning you 
were half crying because he was amisaiug, and like to murder 
man and mother’s son ?” 

“The better I like any living thing," answered Mowbray, 

“ the more reason I have for wishing it dead and at rest; for 
neither I, nor anything that I love, will ever be happy more.” 

“ You cam not frighten inc, John, with these llights,” answered 
Clara, trembling, although sho endeavoured to look unconcerned 
—“You have used me to them too often.” 

“ It is well for you, then; you will bo ruined without the 
shock of Biirprise.” 
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“ So much the better—We have been,” said Clam, 

“ 1 So constantly in poortith's sight. 

The thoughts on't gio us little fright.' 

So say I with honest Robert Hums." 

“D—n Burns ami his trash !” said Mowbray, with the im¬ 
patience of a man determined to l»e angry with everything but 
himself, who was the real source of the evil. 

“And why damn poor Burns 1” said Clara composedly; “it 
is not his fault if you have not risen a winner, for that, I sup- 
I>ose, is the cause of all this uproar.” 

“ Would it not make any one lose patience,” said Mowbray, 
“ to hear her quoting the rhapsodies of a hobnailed jieasant, when 
a man is speaking of the downfall of an ancient house! Your 
ploughman, I suppose, becoming one degree poorer than ho was 
born to be, would only go without his dinner, or without his 
usual potation of ale. His comrades would cry ‘poor fellow !’ 
and let him eat out of their kit, and drink out of their bicker 
without scruple, till his own was full again. But the i>oor geutlo 
man—tho downfallen man of rank—the degraded man of birth 
— tho disabled ami disarmed man of power !—it is he that is to 
be pitied, who loses not merely drink ami dinner, but honour, 
situation, credit, character, ami name itself! ” 

“ You are declaiming in this manner in order to terrify me,” 
said Clara ; “ but, friend John, I know you and your ways, 
and I havo made up my miml upon all contingencies that can 
take place. I will tell you more—1 have stood on this tottering 
pinnacle of rank and fashion, if our situation aui be termed such, 
till my head is dizzy with the instability of my eminence; and I 
feci tho strange desire of tossing myself down, which tho devil 
is said to put into folk’s heads when they stand on the top of 
steeples—at least, I had rather the plunge were over.” 

“ Be satisfied, then ; if that will satisfy you—tho plunge is 
over, and we are—what they used to call it in Scotland—gentle 
beggars, creatures to whom our second, and third, and fourth, 
ami lifth cousins may, if they please, give a placo at tho side- 
table, and a scat in tho carriage with tho lady’s-maid, if driving 
backwards will not make us sick.” 

“ They may give it to those who will tako it,” said Clam j 
u but I am determined to ait bread of my own buying—I can 
do twenty things, and I am sure somo one or other of them will 
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bring me all the little money I will need. I have been trying 
John, for several months, how little I can live upon, and yon 
would laugh if you heard how low I have brought the account.” 

“ There is a difference, Clara, between fanciful experiments 
and real poverty—the one is a masquerade, which we can end 
when we please, the other is wretchedness for life.” 

“ Methinks, brother,” replied Miss Mowbray, “ it would be 
better for you to set me an example how to carry my good re 
solutions into effect, than to ridicule them.” 

“Why, what would you have me do?” said he, fiercely — 
‘‘turn postilion, or rough-rider, or whipper-inf—I don't know 
anything else that my education, as I have used it, has fitted 
me for—and then some of my old acquaintance would, I dare 
gay, give me a crown to drink now and then for old acquaintance* 
sake.’* 

“ This is not the way, John, that men of sense think or speak 
of serious misfortunes,” answered his sister; “ and I do not be¬ 
lieve that this is so serious as it is your pleasure to make it.” 

“ Believe the very worst you can think,” replied he, “ and you 
will not believe bad enough !—You have neither a guinea, nor 
a house, nor a friend ;—pass but a day, and it is a chance that 
you will not have a brother.” 

“ My dear John, you have drunk hard—rode hard.** 

“ Yes—such tidings deserved to be carried express, especially 
to a young lady who receives them so well,** answered Mow¬ 
bray bitterly. “ I suppose, now, it will make no impression, 
if I were to tell you that you have it in your power to stop all 
this ruin ? ** 

“ By consummating my own, I suppose — Brother, I said 
you could not make me tremble, but you have found a way to 
do it.** 

“ What, you expect I am again to urge you with Lord Ether- 
ington’s courtship?—That might have saved all, indeed — But 
that day of grace is over.** 

“ I am glad of it, with all ray spirit,** said Clara; “ may it 
take with it all that we can quarrel about!—But till this in¬ 
stant, I thought it was for this very point that this long voyage 
was bound, and that you were endeavouring to persuade me of 
the reality of the danger of the storm, in order to reconcile me 
to the harbour.” 

“You are mad, I think, in earnest,” said Mowbray; ‘‘can 
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you really be so absurd as (o rejoice that you have «io way left 
to relieve yourself and me from ruin, want, and shame 1” ' 

“ From slmrne, brother?" said Clara. “ No shame in honest 
poverty, I hope.” 

I hat is according as folks have used their prosperity, Clara. 

I must speak to the jK»int.—There arc strange reports going 
below —By Heaven! they are enough to disturb the ashes of 
the dead! Were I to mention them, I should expect our poor 
mother to enter the room—Clara Mowbray, can you guess what 
I mean?” 

It was with the utmost exertion, yet in a faltering voice, that 
®hc was aide, after an ineffectual effort, to utter the monosyl¬ 
lable, “ No!" J 

By Heaven ! I am ashamed—I am even afraid to express 
my own meaning !—Clara, what is there which makes you so 
obstinately reject every proj>osal of marriage?—Is it that you 
feel yourself unworthy to be the wife of an honest man ?—Speak 
out! Evil Fame has been busy with your reputation—speak 
out!—Give me the right to cram their lies down the throats 
of the inventors, and when I go among them to-morrow, I shall 
know how to treat those who cast reflections on you ! The for¬ 
tunes of our house are mined, but no tongue shall slander its 
honour.—Speak—speak, wretched girl! why are you silent ? ” 

“ Stay at home, brother,” said Clam ; “ stay at home, if you 
regard our house's honour—murder cannot mend misery—Stay 
at home, and let them talk of me as they will—they can scarcely 
say worse of me than I deserve ! ” 

1 he passions of Mowbray, at all times ungovernably strong, 
wore at present inflamed by wine, by his rapid journey, and 
the previously disturbed state of his mind. Ho set his teeth, 
clenched his hands, looked on the ground, ns one that forms 
some horrid resolution, and muttered almost unintelligibly, “ It 
wero charity to kill her.” 

Oh ! no- no—no ! ” exclaimed the terrified girl, throwing 
herself at his feet; “ do not kill me, brother ! I have wished 
for death—thought of death—prayed for death—but, oh 1 it is 
frightful to think that he is near—Oh I not a bloody death, 
brother, nor by your hand ! ” 

She held him close by the knees as she Bpoke, and expressed 
in her looks and accents tho utmost terror. It was not, indeed, 
without reason ; for the extremo solitude of the nlaco, tho violent 
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and inflamed passions of her brother, and the desperate circum¬ 
stances to which he had reduced himself, seemed all to concur 
to render some horrid act of violence not an improbable termi¬ 
nation of this strange interview. 

Mowbray folded his anna, without unclenching his hands, or 
raising his head, while his sister continued on the floor, clasping 
him round the knees with all her strength, and begging piteously 
for her life and for mercy. 

“ Fool! ” ho said at last, “ let me go !—Who cares for thy 
worthless life?—who cares if thou live or die? Live, if thou 
canst—and be the hate and scorn of every one else, as much as 
thou art mine ! ” 

He grasped* her by the shoulder, with one hand pushed her 
from him, and as she arose from the floor, and again pressed to 
throw her arms around his neck, he repulsed her with his arm 
and hand, with a push—or blow—it might be termed either ono 
or the other—violent enough, in her weak state, to have again 
extended her on the ground, had not a chair received her as she 
fell. He looked at her with ferocity, grappled a moment in his 
pocket; then ran to the window, and throwing the sash violently 
up, thrust himself as far as he could without falling into the 
open air. Terrified, and yet her feelings of his unkindness pre¬ 
dominating even above her fears, Clara continued to exclaim, 

“Oh, brother, say you did not mean this !—Oh, say you did 
not mean to strike me !—Oh, whatever I have deserved, be not 
you the executioner !—It is not manly—it is not natural—there 
are but two of us in the world ! ” 

He returned no answer; and, observing that he continued to 
stretch himself from the window, which was in the second storey 
of the building, and overlooked the court, a new cause of appre¬ 
hension mingled, in some measure, with her personal fears. 
Timidly, and with streaming eyes and uplifted hands, she ap¬ 
proached her angry brother, ami fearfully yet firmly seized the 
skirt of his coat, as if anxious to preserve him from the effects 
of that despair, which so lately seemed turned against her, and 
uow against himself. 

He felt the pressure of her hold, and drawing himself angrily 
back, asked her sternly what she wanted. 

“ Nothing/ 1 she said, quitting her hold of his coat; “ but what 
—what did lie look after so anxiously ] ” 

“After the devil!” he answered, fiercely; then drawing in 
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his head, and taking her hand, “ By my soul, Clara—it is true, 
if ever there was truth in such a tale !—He stood hy me just 
now, and urged me to murder thee !—What else could have put 
my hunting knife into my thought ?—Ay, by God, and into my 
very hand—at such a moment?—Yonder I could almost fancy 
I see him fly, the wood, and the rock, and the water, gleaming 
hack the dark-red furnace light, that is shod on them by his 
dragon wings! By my soul, I can hardly suppose it fancy !— 
I can hardly think but that I was under the influence of an 
evil spirit—under an act of fiendish |>osscssion ! But gone as 
lie is, gone let him l>c—and thou, too ready implement of evil, 
be thou gone after him !” He drew from his jacket his right 
hand, which had all this time held his hunting-knife, and threw 
the implement into the courtyard as he sjK»ko ; then, with a 
mournful quietness and solemnity of manner, shut the window, 
and led his sister by the hand to her usual scat, which her totter¬ 
ing steps scarce enabled her to reach. 44 Clara," lie said, after a 
pause of mournful silence, 14 we must think what is to Ik? done, 
without passion or violence—there may In? something for us in 
the dice yet, if we do not throw away our game. A blot is never 
a blot till it is hit — dishonour concealed is not dishonour in 
some respects.—Dost thou attend to me, wretched girl 1 ” lie said, 
suddenly and sternly raising his voice. 

44 Yes, brother—yes indeed, brother,” she hastily replied, terri¬ 
fied even by delay again to awaken bis ferocious and ungovern¬ 
able temper. 

14 Thus it must bo then," he said. 41 You must marry this 
Etherington—there is no help for it, Clara—You cannot 
complain of what your own vice and folly have rendered 
inevitable.” 

44 But, brother”—said the trembling girl. 

44 Bo silent. I know all that you would say. You lovo him 
not, you would say. I love him not, no more than you. Nay, 
what is more, he loves you not—if he did, I might scruple to 
give you to him, you Wing such as you have owned yourself. 
But you shall wed him out of lmte, Clam—or for the interest 
of your family—or for what reason you will—But wed him you 
shall and must.” 

44 Brother—dearest brother—one singlo word 1 ” • 

44 Not of refusal or expostulation—that time is gono by,” said 
her brother. 44 When I believed thee what I thought thee this 
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morning, I might advise you, but I could not compel. But 
since the honour of our family has been disgraced by your means, 
it is but just, that, if possible, its disgrace should be hidden ; 
and it shall,—ay, if selling you for a slave would tend to conceal 
it ! " 

“You do worse—yon do worse by me !—A slave in an o|>en 
market may l>e bought by a kind master—you do not give me 
that chance—you wed me to one who”- 

“Fear him not, nor the worst that he can do, Clara,” said 
her brother. “ I know on what terms he marries ; and, being 
once more your brother, as your obedience in this matter will 
make me, he had letter tear his flesh from his bones with his 
own teeth, thlfh do thee any displeasure ! By Heaven, I hate 
him so much—for he has outrcachcd me every way—that nus 
thinks it is some consolation that he will not receive in thee the 
excellent creature I thought thee !—Fallen as thou art, thou art 
still too good for him." 

Encouraged by the more gentle and almost affectionate tone 
in which her brother sj^oke, Clara could not help saying, although 
almost in a whisper, “I trust it will not bo so—I trust he will 
consider his own condition, honour, and happiness, better than 
to share it with in©." 

“ Let him utter such a scruple if he dares," said Mowbray— 
“But lie dares not hesitate — he knows that the instant he 
recedes from addressing you, he signs his own death-warrant or 
mine, or perhaps that of both ; and his viewB, too, arc of a kind 
that will not be relinquished on a point of scrupulous delicacy 
merely. Therefore, Clara, nourish no such thought in your 
heart as that there is the least possibility of your escaping such 
a marriage!—The match is booked — Swear you will not 
hesitate." 

“ I will not/* she said, almost breathlessly, terrified lest he 
was about to start once more into the fit of unbridled fury* which 
had before seized on him. 

“ Do not even whisper or hint an objection, but submit to 
your fate, for it is inevitable." 

“ I will—submit”—answered Clara, in the same trembling 
accent. 

“ And I," he said, “ will spare you—at least at present—and 
it may be for ever—all inquiry into the guilt which you have 
confessed. Humours there were of misconduct, which reached 
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my ears even in England; but who couhl have believed them 
that looked on you daily, and witnessed your late course of life ^ 
—On this subject I will l*e at present silent—j>orhaps may not 
again touch on it—that is, if you do nothing to thwart my 
pleasure, or to avoid the fate which circumstances rentier un¬ 
avoidable.—And now it is late — retire, Clara, to your bed — 
think on what I have said as what necessity has determined, 
and not my selfish pleasure." 

He held out his band, and she placed, but not without reluctant 
terror, her trembling palm in his. In this manner, and with a 
sort of mournful solemnity, as if they had been in attendance 
upon a funeral, lie handed his sister through a gallery hung with 
old family pictures, at tho end of which was Clamto bed-chamber. 
The moon, which at this moment looked out through a huge 
volume of mustering clouds that had long been boding storm, 
fell on the two last descendants of that ancient family, as they 
glided hand in hand, more like the ghosts of tho deceased than 
liko living j>crsons, through tho hall and amongst the j>ortraits 
of their forefathers. The same thoughts were in the breasts of 
both, but neither attempted to say, while they cast a Hitting 
glance on tho pallid and decayed representations, “ I low little 
did these anticipate this catastrophe of their house!" At tho 
door of the bedroom Mowbray quitted his sister’s hand, and said, 
11 Clara, you should to-night thank God, that saved you from a 
groat danger, and mo from a deadly sin.*’ 

44 I will," she answered— 41 1 will." And, as if her terror had 
been anew excited by this allusion to what had passed, sho bid 
her brother hastily good-night, and was no sooner within her 
apartment, than he heard her turn the key in the lock, and draw 
two l>olts besides. 

“ I understand you, Clara," muttered Mowbray between his 
teeth, as ho heard one kar drawn after another. “ But if you 
could earth yourself under Ben Nevis, you could not cscapo what 
fate has destined for you.—Yes !" he said to himself, as he walked 
with slow ami moody pace through the moonlit gallery, uncer¬ 
tain whether to return to the parlour, or to retire to his solitary 
chamber, when his attention was roused by a noise in the court¬ 
yard. 

The night was not indeed far advanced, but it had been so 
long since Shaws Castle received a guest, that, had Mowbray 
uot heard tho rolling of wheels in the courtyard, ho might havi 
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thought rather of housebreakers than of visitors. But, as the 
Bound of a carriage and horses was distinctly heard, it instantly 
occurred to him, that the guest must be Lord Etherington, come, 
even at this late hour, to sj>eak with him on the reports which 
were current to his sister's prejudice, and perhaj>s to declare his 
addresses to her were at an end. Eager to know the worst, 
and to bring matters to a decision, he re-entered the apartment 
he had just left, where the lights were still burning, and, calling 
loudly to Patrick, whom he heard in communing with the 
postilion, commanded him to show the visitor to Miss Mowbray’s 
parlour. It was not the light step of the young nobleman which 
came tramping, or rather stamping, through the long passage, 
and up the two#r three steps at the end of it. Neither was it 
Lord Etlicrington’s graceful figure which was seen when the 
door opened, but the stout square substance of Mr. Peregrine 
Touchwood. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIXTH. 

A RELATIVE. 

Claim'd kindred there, and had his claim allow'd. 

Deseiitkd Village. 

Starting at the unexpected and undesired apparition which 
presented itself in the manner described at the end of the last 
chapter, Mowbray yet felt, at the same time, a kind of relief 
that his meeting with Lord Etherington, painfully decisivo :ls 
that meeting must be, was for a time suspended. So it was 
with a mixture of peevishness and internal satisfaction that ho 
demanded what had procured him the honour of a visit from 
Mr. Touchwood at this late hour. 

“ Necessity that makes the old wife trot,” replied Touch 
wood; “ no choice of mine, I assure you—Gad, Mr. Mowbray, 
I would rather have crossed Saint Gothard than run the risk 
I have done to-night, rumbling through your breakneck roads 
in that d—d old wheelbarrow. On my word, I believe I must 
be troublesome to your butler for a draught of something—I 
am as thirsty as a coal-heaver that is working by the piece 
You have oortcr, I suppose, or good old Scotch twopenny ?” 
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With a 6ccrot execration on his visitor's effrontery, Mr. 
Mowbray ordered tlie servant to put down wine and water, of 
winch Touchwood mixed a gobletful, and drank it off." 

“ Wo are a small family," said his entertainer ; “ and I am 
seldom at home—still more seldom receive guests when I 
ehance to be here—I am sorry I have no malt liquor, if you 
prefer it.” 

“ Prefer it ?" said Touchwood, compounding, however, an¬ 
other glass of sherry and water, and adding a large piece of 
sugar, to correct the hoarseness which, he observed, his night 
journey might bring on,—to be sure I prefer it, and so does 
everyl>ody, except Frenchmen and dandies. No offence, Mr. 
Mowbray, but you should order a hogshead fi«m Mcux — the 
brown-stout, wired down for exportation to the colonies, keeps 
for any length of time, and in every climate—I have drunk it 
where it must have cost a guinea a quart, if interest had l»een 
counted." 

“ When I cjjxct the honour of a visit from you, Mr. Touch- 
wood, I will endeavour to be better provided," answered Mow¬ 
bray ; “ at present your arrival has Wen without notice, and I 
would be glad to know if it has any |iarticular object." 

“ This is what I call coining to the point,” said Mr. Touch- 
wood, thrusting out his stout legR, accoutred ns they were with 
the ancient defences, called Wot-hose, so ns to rest his heels 
upon the fender. “ U|m<ii my life, the fire turns the best flower 
in the garden at this season of the year—I'll take the freedom 
to throw on a log.—Is it not a strange thing, by the by, that 
one never secs a fagot in Scotland ? You have much small 
wood, Mr. Mowbray, I wonder you do not get sonio fellow 
from the midland counties to teach your jicoplo how to make a 
fagot." 

“ Did you come all tho way to Slinws Castle," asked Mow¬ 
bray, rather testily, “ to instruct mo in tho mystery of fagot- 
mnking?" 

“ Not exactly—not exactly," answered tho undaunted Touch- 
wood ; “ but there is a right and a wrong way in everything— 
a word by tho way, on any usefid subject, can never fall amiss, 
—As for my immediate and more pressing business, I can 
assuro you that it is of a naturo sufficiently urgent, since it 
brings mo to n house in which I nrn much surprised to find • 
myself.” 
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“ Tho surprise is mutual, sir,” said Mowbray, gravely, ob¬ 
serving that his guest made a pause; “ it is full tune you should 
explain it.” 

“ Well, then,” replied Touchwood, “ I must first ask you 
whether you have never heard of a certaiu old gentleman called 
Scrogie, who took it into what he called his head, poor man, to 
be ashamed of the name he bore, though owned by many honest 
and respectable men, and chose to join it to your surname of 
Mowbray, as having a more chivalrous Norman sounding, and, 
in a word, a gentleman-like twang with it ?” 

“ I have heard of such a person, though only lately,” said 
Mowbray. “ Reginald Scrogie Mowbray was his name. I have 
reason to consider his alliance with my family as undoubted, 
though you seem to mention it with a sneer, sir. I believe Mr. 
S. Mowbray regulated his family settlements very much upon 
the idea that his heir was to intermarry with our house.” 

“ True, true, Mr. Mowbray,” answered Touchwood ; “ and 
certainly it is not your business to lay the axe to the root of 
the genealogical tree, that Is like to bear golden apples for 
you—Ha !" 

“ Well, well, sir—proceed—proceed,” answered Mowbray. 

“ You may also have heard that this old gentleman had a 
son, who would willingly have cut up the said family tree into 
fagots ; who thought Scrogie sounded as well as Mowbray, and 
bad no fancy for an imaginary gentility which was to bo attained 
by tho change of one’s natural name, and the disowning, as it 

were, of one’s actual relations ?’’ 

“ I think I have heard from Lord Etherington,” answered 
Mowbray, “ to whose communications I owe most of my know¬ 
ledge about these Scrogie people, that old Mr. Scrogie Mow¬ 
bray was unfortunate in a sou, who thwarted his father on 
every occasion,— would embrace no opportunity which fortu¬ 
nate chances held out, of raising and distinguishing the family, 

_had imbibed low tastes, wandering habits, ami singular 

objects of pursuit,—on uccoimt of which his father disinherited 
him.” 

“ it is very true, Mr. Mowbray," proceeded Touchwood, 
“ that this person did happen to fall under his father’s dis¬ 
pleasure, because ho scorned forms and lliuumery,—loved better 
to make money as an honest merchant, than to throw it away 
as an idle gentleman,—never called a coach when walking od 
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foot would serve the turn, — ainl liked the Royal Exchange 
better that St. James's Park. In short, his father disinherited 
him, because he had the qualities for doubling the estate, 
rather than those for squandering it.” 

“ All this may be quite correct, Mr. Touchwood,” replied 
Mowbray ; “ but, pray, what has this Mr. Scrogie junior to do 
with you or me?” 

“I)o with you or me!" said Touchwood, as if surprised at 
the question; “lie has a great deal to do with me at least, 
since I am the very man myself." 

“ The devil you are," said Mowbray, opening wide his eyes 
in turn; “Mr. A—a—your name is Touchwood—P. Touch- 
wood—Paid, I suppose, or Peter—I read it so In the subscrip¬ 
tion l>ook at the Well.” 

“ Peregrine, sir, Peregrine—my mother would have mo so 
christened, because Peregrine Pickle came out during her con¬ 
finement ; and my poor foolish father acquiesced, because ho 
thought it genteel, and derive! from the Willoughbies. I 
don t like it, and I always write P. short, and you might have 
remarked an S. also before the surname—I use at present P. S. 
Touchwood. I had an old acquaintance in the city who loved 
his jest—he always called mo Postscript Touchwood.” 

“ Then, sir,” said Mowbray, “ if you nre really Mr. Scrogie, 
tout court, I must supjiosc the name of Touchwood is assumed 1” 

“What the devil!” replied Mr. P. S. Touchwood, “do you 
Riipposc there is no name in the English nation will couple up 
legitimately with my paternal name of Scrogie, except your 
own, Mr. Mowbray ?—I assure you I got the name of Touch- 
wood, and a pretty spell of money along with it, from an old 
godfather, who admired my spirit in sticking by commerce." 

“ Well, sir, overy one has his taste—many would have 
thought it better to enjoy a hereditary estate, by keeping your 
father’s name of Mowbray, than to havo gained another by 
assuming a stranger’s name of Touchwood." 

“ Who told you Mr. Touchwood was a stranger to mo 1" said 
the traveller; “for aught I know, ho had a better titlo to tho 
duties of a son from mo, than the jtoor old man who rnado 
such a fool of himself, by trying to turn gentleman in his old 
age. llo was my grandfather’s partner in tho great firm of 
Touchwood, Scrogie, and Co.—Let mo tell you, thcro is as 
good inheritance in house os in field—a man’s partners aro his 
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fathers and brothers, and a head clerk may be likened to a kind 
of first cousin.” 

“ I meant no offence whatever, Mr. Touchwood Scrogie.” 

44 Scrogie Touchwood, if you please,” said the senior ; 44 the 
6crog branch first, for it must become rotten ere it become 
touchwood—ha, ha, ha !—you take me.” 

“A singular old fellow this,” said Mowbray to himself, “and 
speaks in all the dignity of dollars ; but I will be civil to him, 
till I can see what he is driving at.—You are facetious, Mr. 
Touchwood,” he proceeded aloud. “ I was only going to say, 
that although you set no value upon your connection with my 
family, yet I cannot forget that such a circumstance exists ; 
and therefore I bill you heartily welcome to Shaws Castle.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye, Mr. Mowbray—I knew you would see 
the thing right. To tell you the truth, I should not have cared 
much to come a-begging for your acquaintance and cousinship, 
and 60 forth ; but that I thought you would be more tractable 
in your adversity, than was your father in his prosperity.” 

“ Did you know my father, sir ?” said Mowbray. 

“Ay, ay—I came once down here, and w;us introduced to 
him—saw your sister and you when you were children—had 
thoughts of making my will then, and should have clapped you 
both in before I set out to double Cape Horn ! But, gad, I 
wish iny poor father had seen the reception I got ! I did not 
let the old gentleman, Mr. Mowbray of St. Ronaifs that was 
then, smoke my money-bags—that might have made him more 
tractable—not but that we went on indifferent well for a day 
or two, till I got a hint that my room was wanted, for that the 
Duke of Devil-knows-what was expected, and my l>cd was to 
serve his valet-dc-chambre.— 4 Oh, damn all gentle cousins!* 
said I, and off I set on the pad round the world again, and 
thought no more of the Mowbrays till a year or so ago.*’ 

44 And pray, what recalled us to your recollection 1” 

41 Why,” said Touchwood, 44 1 was settled for 6oinc timo at 
Smyrna (for I turn the i>enny go where I will—I have done a 
little business even since I came hero); but Wing at Smyrna, 
as I said, I became acquainted with Francis Tyrrel.” 

44 The natural brother of Lord Ethcrington,” said Mowbray. 

44 Ay, so called,” answered Touchwood ; 44 but by and by ho 
is more likely to prove the Earl of Ethcrington himself, and 
t'other fine fellow the bastard.” 
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“The devil he is !—You surprise me, Mr. Touchwood/' 

“ I thought I should—I thought I should—Faith, I am 
sometimes surprised myself at the turn things take in this 
world. But the thing is not the less certain—the proofs are 
lying in the strong chest of our house at London, deposited 
there by the old Earl, who repented of his roguery to Miss 
Martigny long before he died, but had not courage enough to 
do his legitimate son justice till the sexton had housed him/* 

“Good Heaven, sir!” said Mowbray; “and did you know 
all this while, that I was about to bestow the only sister of my 
house ujkhi an impostor 1” 

“ What was my business with that, Mr. Mowbray ?” replied 
Touchwood ; “ you would have been very angry had any one 
suspected you of not being sharp enough to look out for your¬ 
self and your sister both. Besides, Lord Etherington, bad 
enough as lie may bo in other respects, was, till very lately, no 
impostor, or an innocent one, for ho only occupied the situation 
in which his father bad placed him. And, indeed, when I 
understood, upon coining to England, that lie was gone down 
here, and, ns I conjectured, to pay his addresses to your sister, 
to say truth, I did not see he could do letter. Here was a 
|M)or fellow that was alnnit to cease to be a lord and a wealthy 
man ; was it not very reasonable that he should make the most 
of dignity while he had it? and if, by marrying a pretty girl 
while in possession of his title, he could get possession of the 
good estate of Net tic wood, why, 1 could see nothing in it but a 
very pretty way of breaking his fall/* 

“ Very pretty for him, indeed, and very convenient too/ 1 said 
Mowbray ; “ but pray, sir, what was to become of the honour 
of my family ?*' 

44 Why, what was tho honour of your family to mo?’* said 
Touchwood; 44 unless it was to recommend your family to my 
care that I was disinherited on account of it. And if this 
Etherington, or Bulmer, had been a good fellow, I would have 
seen all tho Mowbrnys that ever wore broad cloth, at Jericho, 
before I had interfered.” 

44 1 am really much indebted to your kindness/’ $aid Mow¬ 
bray, angrily. 

44 More than you are aware of,” answered Touchwood ; “for, 
though I thought this Bulmer, even when declared illegitimate, 
might be a reasonable good match for your sister, considering 
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the estate vdiich was to accompany the union of their hands ; 
yet, now I have discovered him to be a scoundrel—every way 
a scoundrel—I would not wish any decent girl to marry him, 
were they to get all Yorkshire, instead of Ncttlewood. So I 
have conic to put you right." 

The strangeness of the news which Touehwood so bluntly 
communicated, made Mowbray's head turn round like that of a 
man who grows dizzy at finding himself on the verge of a 
precipice. Touchwood observed his consternation, which he 
willingly construed into an acknowledgment of his own bril¬ 
liant genius. 

“ Take a glass of wine, Mr. Mowbray/’ he said, complacently ; 
'take a glass of old sherry — nothing like it fur clearing the 
ideas—and do not bo afraid of me, though I come thus sud¬ 
denly upon you, with such surprising tidings — you will find 
me a plain, simple, ordinary man, that have my faults and my 
blunders, like other people. I acknowledge that much travel 
and experience have made mo sometimes play the busybody, 
because I find I can do things better than other people, and I 
love to see folk stare—it’s a way I have got. But, after all, I 
am tm h>m JUibU , as the Frenchman says; and here I have 
come four or five hundred miles to lie quiet among you all, and 
put all your little matters to rights, just when you think they 
are most desperate.” 

“ I thank you for your good intentions,” said Mowbray ; 
u but I must needs say that they would have been more 
effectual hail you been less cunning in my behalf, and frankly 
told me what you knew of Lord Etbcrington ; as it is, the 
matter has gone fearfully far. I have promised him my sister 
—I have laid myself under personal obligations to him—and 
there are other reasons why I fear I must keep my word to 
this man, carl or no earl.” 

“ What 1” exclaimed Touchwood, “would you give up your 
sister to a worthless rascal, who Is capable of robbing the post- 
office, and of murdering his brother, because you have lost a 
trifle of money to him 1 Arc you to let him go off triumph¬ 
antly bccauso ho is a gamester as well as a cheat 1—You aro 
a pretty fellow, Mr. Mowbray of St. Honan’s—you aro ono of 
the happy sheep that go out for wool, and come homo shorn. 
Egad, you think yourself a millstone, and turn out a sack of 
grain—You flew abroad a hawk, and have come home a pigeon 
von. xvii. 2 d 
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—You snarled at the Philistines, and they have drawn youi 
eve-teeth with a vengeance !" 

* 41 This is all very witty, Mr. Touchwood,” replied Mowbray ; 

44 but wit will not pay this man Etherington, or whatever he is, 
so many hundreds as I have lost to him.” 

44 Why, then, wealth must do what wit cannot,” said old 
Touchwood ; 44 1 must advance for you, that is all. Look ye, 
sir, I do not go afoot for nothing—if I have laboured, I have 
reaped—and, like the fellow in the old play, 4 I have enough, 
and can maintain iny humour' — it is not a few hundreds or 
thousands either can stand betwixt old P. S. Touchwood and 
his purpose ; and my present purjMXse is to mako you, Mr. 
Mowbray of St. Honan's, a free man of the forest. You still 
look grave on it, young man ?—Why, I trust you are not such 
an ass as to think your dignity offended, because tho plebeian 
Scrogio comes to the assistance of the terribly great and old 
house of Mowbray 1" 

44 I am indeed not such a fool,” answered Mowbray, with his 
eyes still Wnt on tho ground, “to reject assistance that comes 
to me like a rojie to a drowning man—but there is a circum¬ 
stance”-he stopped short and drank a glass of wine—“ a 

circumstance to which it is most painful to me to allude but 
you seem my friend—and I cannot intimate to you more 
strongly my belief in your professions of regard than by saying, 
that tho languago held by Lady Pcnclopo Pcnfeathcr on my 
sister's account, renders it highly proj>er that she were settled 
in life ; and I cannot but fear, that tho breaking off the aflair 
with this man might bo of great prejudice to her at this 
moment. They will have Nettlcwood, and they may live 
separate — he has offered to make settlements to that effect, 
even on tho very day of marriage. Her condition as a married 
woman will put her above scandal, and above necessity, from 
which, I am sorry to say, I cannot hojie long to preservo her.” 

44 For shame !—for slmmc !—for shame !” said Touchwood, 
accumulating his words thicker than usual on each other; 
“ would you sell your own Hash and blood to a man like this 
Bulmor, whoso chnmcter is now laid !>cforo you, merely because 
a disapjKiiutcd old maid sjieaks scandal of her 1 A fine vene¬ 
ration you pay to the honoured naiuo of Mowbray 1 If my poor, 
old, siinplo father had known what tho owners of these two 
graud syllables could have stooped to do for merely ensuring 
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subsistence, be would have thought as little of the noble Mow- 
brays as of the humble Scrogics. And, I dare say, the young 
lady is just such another—eager to get married—no matter to 
whom.” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Touchwood,” answered Mowbray; “ my 
sister entertains sentiments so very different from what you 
ascribe to her, that she and I parted on the most unpleasant 
terms, in consequence of my pressing this man’s suit upon her. 
God knows, that I only did so, because I saw no other outlet 
from this most unpleasant dilemma But, since you are willing 
to interfere, sir, ami aid me to disentangle these complicated 
matters, which have, I own, been made worse by my own rash¬ 
ness, I am ready to throw the matter completely into your 
hands, just as if you were my father arisen from the dead. 
Nevertheless, I must needs express my surprise at the extent of 
your intelligence in these affairs.” 

“ You s|*eak very sensibly, young man,” said the traveller; 
“ and as for my intelligence, I have for some time known the 
finesses of this Master Bulmer as perfectly as if I lmd been at 
his elbow when ho was playing all his dog’s tricks with this 
family. You would hardly suspect now," he continued, in a 
confidential tone, “ that what you were so desirous a while ago 
should take place, has in some sense actually happened, and 
that the marriage ceremony has really passed betwixt your 
sister and this pretended Lord Etheringtou ?” 

“ Have a care, sir !” said Mowbray fiercely ; “ do not abuse 
my candour—this is no place, time, or subject for impertinent 
jesting.” 

“ As I live by bread, I am serious,” said Touchwood ; “ Mr. 
Cargill performed the ceremony; and there are two living 
witnesses who heard them say the words, ‘ I, Clam, tako you, 
Francis,’ or whatever the Scottish church puts in place of that 
mystical formula.” 

“ It is impossible,” said Mowbray ; “ Cargill dared not have 
done such a thing—a clandestine proceeding, such as you 6pcak 
of, would have cost him his living. I’ll bet my soul against a 
horso-shoc, it is till an imposition ; and you come to disturb me, 
Bir, amid my family distress, with legends that have no more 
truth in them than the Alkoran.” 

“ There are some true things in the Alkoran (or rather the 
Koran, for the A1 is merely the article prefixed), but let that 
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pass—I will raise your wonder higher before I am done. It is 
very true, that your sister was indeed joined in marriage with 
this same Buhner, that calls himself by the title of Ethcr- 
ington ; but it is just as true, that the marriage is not worth n 
maravedi, for she believed him at the time to be another person 
— to lx*, in a word, Francis Tyrrel, who is actually what the 
other pretends to lx*, a nobleman of fortune.” 

44 I cannot understand one word of all this,” said Mowbray. 
44 I must to my sister instantly, and demand of her if there l>e 
any real foundation for these wonderful averments.” 

44 l)o not go,” said Touchwood, detaining him, 44 you shall 
have a full explanation from me ; and to comfort you under 
your perplexity, I can assure you that Cargill's consent to 
celebrate the nuptials was only obtained by an aspersion thrown 
on your sister’s character, which induced him to believe that 
speedy marriage would l>e the sole means of saving her repu¬ 
tation ; and I am convinced in my own mind it is only the 
revival of this report which has furnished the foundation of 
Lady Penelope’s chattering.” 

44 If I could think so,”—said Mowbray, 44 if I could but 
think this is truth—and it seems to explain, in some degree, 
my sister’s mysterious conduct—if I could but think it true, I 
should fall down and worship you as an angel from heaven !” 

44 A proper sort of angel,” said Touchwood, looking modestly 
down on his short, sturdy superiors— 44 Did you ever hear of 
an angel in boot-hose 1 Or, do you suppose angels arc sent to 
wait on broken-down horse-jockeys j” 

44 Call me what you will, Mr. Touchwood,” said the young 
man ; 44 only make out your story true, and my sister inno¬ 
cent !” 

44 Very well s]>okcn, sir,” answered the senior, 44 very web 
spoken ! But then I understand you are to be guided by my 
prudence and cxjx*rienco ? None of your G— damme doings, 
sir—your duels or your drubbings. Let me manage tho affair 
for you, and I will bring you through with a flowing sail.” 

44 Sir, I must feel as a gentleman,” said Mowbray. 

44 Feel as a fool,” said Touchwood, 44 for that is tho truo case. 
Nothing would please this Buhner better than to fight through 
his rogueries—he knows very well, that ho who can slit a pistol- 
ball on the edge of a penknife will always preserve some sort 
of reputation amidst his scoundrelism—but I shall take care to 
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stop that hole. Sit down—be a man of sense, and listen to the 
whole of this strange story." 

Mowbray sat down accordingly ; and Touchwood, in his own 
way, and with many characteristic interjectional remarks, gave 
him an account of tho carl} - loves of Clara and Tyrrel—of the 
reasons which induced Bulmer at first to encourage their cor¬ 
respondence, in hopes that his brother would, by a clandestine 
marriage, altogether ruin himself with his father—of tho change 
which took place in his views when he perceived the importance 
annexed by the old Karl to the union of Miss Mowbray with 
his apparent heir—of the desperate stratagem which he endea¬ 
voured to play off, by substituting himself in the room of his 
brother—and all the consequences, which it is unnecessary to 
resume here, as they are detailed at length by the perpetrator 
himself, in his corrcs|)oudeuce with Captain Jekyl. 

When the whole communication was ended, Mowbray, almost 
Btupified by the wonders he had heard, remained for some time 
in a sort of reverie, from which he only started to ask what 
evidence could be produced of a story so strange. 

“ The evidence," answered Touchwood, “ of one who was a 
deep agent in all these matters, from first to last—as complete 
a rogue, I believe, ns the devil himself, with this difference, 
that our mortal fiend docs not, I helieve, do evil for tho sake 
of evil, but for the sake of tho profit which attends it. How- 
far this plea will avail him in a court of conscience, I cannot 
tell ; but his disposition was so far akin to humanity, that 
I have always found my old acquaintance as ready to do 
good ns harm, providing he had the same agio upon the trans¬ 
action." 

“ On my soul," said Mowbray, “ you must mean Solmca! 
whom I have long suspected to bo a deep villain—and now he 
proves traitor to boot. How the devil could you get into his 
intimacy, Mr. Touchwood ?" 

“ The case was particular,” said Touchwood. “ Mr. Solmcs, 
too active a member of the community to bo satisfied with 
managing tho affairs which his master entrusted to him, 
adventured in a little business on his own account; and think¬ 
ing, I suppose, that the late Earl of Etheriugtou had forgotten 
fullv to acknowledge his services, as valet to his son, he supplied 
that defect by a small chequo on our house for XI00, in name, 
and l>caring tho apparent signature, of tho deceased. This 
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small mistake being detected, Mr. Solmes, porlair of tho little 
bdlet, would have been consigned to the custody of a Bow Street 
officer, but that I found means to relieve him, on condition of 
his making known to me the points of private history which I 
have just been communicating to you. What I had known of 
I yrrcl at Smyrna had given me much interest in him, and you 
may guess it was not lessened by the distresses which he had 
sustained through his brother's treachery. By this fellow’s 
means, I have counterplotted all his master’s fine schemes, 
for example, as soon as I learned Buhner was coming down 
here, I contrived to give Tyrrcl an anonymous hint, well 
knowing he would set off like the devil to thwart him, and so 
I shou d have the whole dramatis person® together, and play 
them all oil against each other, after my own pleasure.” 

In that ease,” said Mr. Mowhray, “your expedient brought 
about the rencontre between the two brothers, when both 
might have fallen." 

“Can’t deny it —can’t deny it," answered Scrogio, a littlo 
discountenanced "a mere accident—no one can guard every 
pomt.-Egnd, but I had like to have licen baffled again, for 
Bulmer sent the lad Jokyl, who is not such a black sheep 
neither but what there are sonio white hairs about him, upon a 
treaty with Tyrrcl, that my secret agent was not admitted to. 
Ond, hut I discovered the whole—you will scarce guess how." 

" l’rohahly not easily, indeed, sir," answered Mowbray ; “ for 

your sources of intelligence nro not the most obvious, any more 

thin 1 your mode of acting tho most simple or most comprehen¬ 
sible. 


I would not have it so," said Touchwood; “ simplo men 
P 0 "?* 1 1,1 ,,l0 * r simplicity — I carry my eyo-tceth about me.— 
And for my sourco of information—why, I played tho eaves¬ 
dropper sir—listened—knew my landlady's cupboard with tho 
double door—got into it as sho has done many a time.—Such 
ft ‘ino gentleman as you would rather cut a man’s throat, I 

Bupi»so, than listen nt a cupboard door, though tho object were 
to prevent murder.” 


“ I cannot^ say I should havo thought of tho expedient, 
certainly, sir, said Mowbray. 

“ I did though,” said Scrogio, “ and learned enough of what 
was going on, to give Jekyl a hint that sickened him of bis 
commission, I believe—so tho game is oil in my own hands. 
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Bulmer has no one to trust to but Solmes. and Solines tells me 
everything.” 

Here Mowbray could not suppress a movement of impatience. 

“ I wish to God, sir, that since you were so kind as to in¬ 
terest yourself in affairs so intimately concerning my family, 
you had been pleased to act with a little more openness towards 
me. Here have I been for weeks the intimate of a damned 
scoundrel, whose throat I ought to have cut for his scandalous 
conduct to my sister. Here have- I been rendering her and 
myself miserable, and getting myself cheated every night by a 
swindler, whom you, if it had been your pleasure, could have 
unmasked by a single word. I do all justice to your intentions, 
6 ir; but, upon my soul, I cannot help wishing you had con¬ 
ducted yourself with more frankness and less mystery; and I 
am truly afraid your love of dexterity has been too much lor 
your ingenuity, and that you have suffered matters to run into 
such a skein of confusion, as you yourself will find difficulty in 

unravelling.” . , 

Touchwood smiled, and shook his head m all the conscious 
pride of superior understanding. “ Young man, ’ he said, 
“ when you have seen a little of the world, and especially be¬ 
yond the bounds of this narrow island, you will find much more 
art and dexterity necessary in conducting these businesses to 
an issue, than occurs to a blind John Bull, or a raw Seottish- 
man. You will ho then no stranger to the policy of life, which 
deals in mining and countermining, —now in making feints, 
now in thrusting with forthright passes. I look upon you, Mr. 
Mowbray, as a young man spoiled by staying at homo, and 
keeping bail company; and will mako it my business, if you 
submit yourself to my guidauco, to inform your understanding, 
so as to retrieve your estate.— Don’t — don’t answer me, sir! 
because I know too well, by experience, how young men 
answer on these subjects—they are conceited, sir, as conceited 
as if they had been in all the four quarters of the world. I 
hate to bo answered, sir, I hate it. And, to tell you the truth, 
it is because Tyrrcl has a fancy of answering me, that I rather 
mako you my confidant on this occasion, than him. I would 
have had him throw himself into my arms, and under my 
directions; but he hesitated — he hesitated, Mr. Mowbray—and 
I despise hesitation. If ho thinks ho has wit enough to manage 
his own matters, let him try it—let him try it. Not but I will 
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do all that I ran for him in fitting time and place ; hut I will 
let him dwell in his perplexities and uncertainties for a little 
while longer. And so, Mr. Mowbray, you sec what sort of an 
mid fellow I am, and you can satisfy me at once whether you 
mean to como into my measures—only speak out at once, sir 
for I abhor hesitation.’’ ’ 


^ hdc Touchwood thus spoke, Mowbray was forming his 
resolution internally. He was not so inexperienced as the 
senior supposed; at least, he could plainly see that ho had to 
do with an obstinate, capricious old man, who, with the best 
intentions in the world, chose to have everything in his own 
way ; and like most petty politicians, was disposed to throw 
intrigue and mystery over matters which had much better bo 
prosecuted boldly and openly. But he perceived, at the same 
time, that Touchwood, us a sort of relation, wealthy childless 
and disposed to liecomo his friend, was a person to bo con¬ 
ciliated, the rather that the traveller himself had frankly owned 
that it was Francis Tyrrel’s want of deference towards him 
which had forfeited, or at least abated, his favour. Mowbray 
recollected, also, that the circumstances under which lie himself 
Stood did not permit him to trifle with returning gleams of good 
fortune. Sulxluing, therefore, the haughtiness of temper proper 
to him ns an only son and heir, he answered rcsjicctfully, that 
in his condition, the advice and assistance of Mr. Scrogio Touch¬ 
wood were too important, not to l>o purchased at the prico of 
submitting his own judgment to that of an experienced and 
sagacious friend. 


“ Well said, Mr. Mowbray," replied tho senior, « well said 
, t mo onco have the management of your affairs, and wo will 
brush them up for you without loss of time.—I must bo obliged 
to you for a bed for the night, however—it is ns dark as a 
wolfs mouth; and if you will give orders to keep tho poor 
devil of a postilion, and his horses too, why I will bo tho more 
obliged to you." 

^ s'* Mwbray applied himself to tho boll Patrick answered tho 

.N and , WfuJ much surprised, when the old gentleman, taking 

v/ / 1,0 word out of his entertainer’s mouth, desired a bed to bo got 
ready, with a little fire in tho grato; "for I take it, friend," 

/ :‘. c )' ent ° 1 n » you },nvo »ot guests hero very often.—And see 

that my sheets bo not damp, and bid the housemaid take care 
not to make the bed upon an exact level, but lot it slope from the 
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pillow to the footposts, at a declivity of about eighteen inches 

_And hark yo—get me a jug of barley-water, to place by my 

bedside, with the squeeze of a lemon—or stay, you v ill make it 
as 60 ur as Beelzebub—bring the lemon on a saucer, and I will 
mix it myself.” 

Patrick listened like one of sense forlorn, his head turning 
like a mandarin, alternately from the speaker to his master, as 
if to ask the latter whether this was all reality. The instant 
that Touchwood stopj>ed, Mowbray added his fiat. 

“ Let everything be done to make Mr. Jouchwood comfort¬ 
able, in the way he wishes.” 

“ Awcel, sir," said Patrick, “ I shall tell Mallv, to be sure, 
and we maun do our best, and—but it s unco late 

“ And therefore," said Touchwood, “ the sooner we get to bed 
the better, my old friend. I, for one, must be stirring early— 
I have business of life and death — It concerns you too, Mr 
Mowbray—but no more of that till to-morrow.—And let the 
lad put up his horses, and get him a bed somewhere." 

Patrick here thought he had gotten U]»on firm ground for 
resistance, for which, displeased with the dictatorial manner of 
the stranger, he felt considerably inclined. 

“ Ye may catch us at that, if ye can,” said Patrick ; “ there’s 
nae post-cattle come into our stables—What do we ken, but 
that they may be glandered as the groom says 1" 

“ We must take the risk to-night, Patrick,” said Mowbray, 
reluctantly enough—“unless Mr. Touchwood will permit the 
horses to come back early next morning?” . 

« N 0 t; L indeed,” said Touchwood ; “ safe bind safe find—it 
may be once away and aye away, anil wo shall have enough to 
do to-morrow morning. Moreover, the i>oor carrion are tired, 
and the merciful man is merciful to his beast—and, in a word, 
if the horses go back to St. Honan’s Well to-night, I go there 
for company.” 

It often hapjicns, owing, I sup]>ose, to the perversity of 
human nature, that subserviency in trifles is more difficult to a 
proud mind, than compliance in matters of moro importance. 
Mowbray, liko other young gentlemen of his class, was finically 
rigid in his stable discipline, nnd even Lord Ethcrington’s 
horses had not been admitted into that sanctum sanctorum, into 
which he now saw himself obliged to induct two wretched j>ost- 
hacks. But he submitted with the best grace he could ; and 
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Patrick, while he left their presence with liftcd-up hands and 
eyes, to execute the orders lie had received, could scarcely help 
thinking that the old man must he the devil in disguise, sinoe 
ho could thus suddenly control his fiery- master, even in tho 
points which he had hitherto seemed to consider as of most vital 
importance. 

“ The Lord in his mercy hand a grip of this puir family 1 
for I, that was 1mm in it, am like to see the end of it." 
Thus ejaculated Patrick. 


CFIAPTER THIRTY- SEVENTH. 

THE WANDERER. 

Tis n naughty night to swim in. 

Kino Lear. 

There was a wild uncertainty about Mowbray’s ideas, after 
he started from a feverish sleep on tho morning succeeding this 
memorable interview, that his sister, whom ho really loved as 
much as ho was cajiablo of loving anything, had dishonoured 
him and her name ; and the horrid recollection of their bust inter 
view was the first idea which his waking imagination was 

thrilled with. Then came Touchwood's tale of exculpation_ 

and he persuaded himself, or strove to do so, that Clara must 
have understood the cliargo lie had brought against her as 
referring to her attachment to Tyrrcl, and its fatal consequences. 
Again, still he doubted how that could l>e—still feared that 
there must ho more behind than her reluctance to confess the 
fraud which had lieen practised on her by Buhner; and then 
again, he strengthened himself in tho first and more pleasing 
opinion by recollecting that, averse as she was to espouso tho 
person ho promised to her, it must have npjienred to her tho 
completion of ruin, if he, Mowbray, should obtain knowledge of 
the clandestine marriage. 

“Yes—O yes," ho said to himself, “sho would think that 
this story would render me more eager in the rascal’s interest, 
as the best way of hushing up such a discreditable affair— 
faith, an 1 she would have judged right too ; for, lmd ho actually 
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been Lord Etherington, I do not see what else she could have 
done. But, not being Lord Etherington, and an anointed 
scoundrel into the bargain, I will content myself with cudgel¬ 
ling him to death so soon as I can get out of the guardianship 
of this old, meddling, obstinate, self-willed busy-body.—Then, 
what is to be done for Clara 1—This mock marriage was a 
mere bubble, and l*otli parties must draw stakes. She likes 
this grave Don, who proves to be the stick of the right tree, 
after all—so do not I, though there be something lord-like 
about him. I was sure a strolling painter could not have 
carried it off so. She may marry him, I suppose, if the law is 
not against it—then she has the earldom, and the Oaklands, 
and Nettlewood, all at once.—Gad, we should come in winners, 
after all—and, I dare say, this old boy Touchwood is as rich 
as a Jew—worth a hundred thousand at least—lie is too 
l>ercmptory to be cut up for sixpence under a hundred thousand. 
—And he talks of putting me to rights—I must not wince— 
must stand still to l»c curried a little—Only, I wish the law 
may permit Clara’s l>oing married to this other carl.—A woman 
cannot marry two brothers, that is certain; but, then, if she is 
not married to the one of them in good and lawful form, there 
can be no bar to her marrying the other, 1 should think—I hope 
the lawyers will talk no nonsense about it—I hope Clara will 
have no foolish scruples.—But, by my word, the first thing I 
have to hope is, that the thing is true, for it comes through but 
a suspicious channel. I’ll away to Clara instantly—get the 
truth out of her—and consider what is to bo done.” 

Thus jKirtly thought and partly s|»oke the young Laird of St. 
Rouan’s, hastily dressing himself, in order to inquire into the 
strange chaos of events which perplexed his imagination. 

When he came down to the parlour where they had supped 
last night, and where breakfast was prepared this morning, 
he sent for a girl who acted as his sister’s immediate attendant, 
and asked “ if Miss Mowbray was yet stirring ? ’’ 

The girl answered, “she hail not rung her bell.” 

“ It is past her usual hour,’’ said Mowbray, “ but she was dis¬ 
turbed last night. Go, Martha, tell her to get up instantly—say 
I have excellent good news for her—or, if her head aches, I will 
come and tell them to her before she rises—go liko lightning.” 

Martha went, and returned in a minute or two. “ I cannot 
make my mistress hear, sir, knock as loud as I will. I wish," 
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pile added, with that love of evil presage which is common in 
the lower ranks, “that Miss Clara may l>e well, for I never 
knew her sleep so sound.” 

Mowbray jumped from the chair into which he had thrown 
lnmsclf, ran through the gallery, and knocked smartly at his 
sisters door; there was no answer. “Clara, dear Clara!— 
Answer me but one word—say but you are well. I frightened 
you last night—I had been drinking wine—I was violent— 
forgive me !—Come, do not be sulky—speak but a single word 
—say but you are well. 1 ’ 

He made the pauses longer betwixt every branch of his 
sddrc&s, knocked sharper and louder, listened more anxiously 
for an answer; at length he attempted to open the door, but 
found it locked, or otherwise secured. 14 Docs Miss Mowbray 
always lock her door?” lie asked the girl. 

“ Never knew her do it before, sir; she leaves it o]>en that I 
may call her, and open the window shutters.” 

She had too good reason for precaution last night, thought her 
brother, and then remembered having heard her bar the door. 

“ Come, Clara,” he continued, greatly agitated, 44 do not bo 
sdlv ; if you will not open tho door, I must force it, that’s all ; 
for how can I tell but that you are sick, and unable to answer?— 
it you arc only sullen, say so.—She returns no answer,” he said, 
turning to the domestic, who was now joined by Touchwood. 

Mowbray’s anxiety was so great, that it prevented his taking 
any notice of his guest, and he proceeded to say, without re¬ 
garding his presence, 44 What is to l>e done t—she may be sick 
—she may be asleep—she may have swooned ; if I force tho 
door, it may terrify her to death in tho present weak state of 
her nerves. ( lam, dear Clara ! do but sj>eak a single word, 
and you shall remain in your own room as long as you plcaso.” 

I here was no answer. Miss Mowbray's nmid, hitherto too 
much fluttered and alarmed to have much presence of mind, 
now recollected a back-stair which communicated with her 
mistress’s room from the garden, and suggested she might 
have gone out that way. 

44 Gono out,” said Mowbray, in great anxiety, and looking at 
tho heavy fog, or rather small rain, which blotted the November 
morning,— 44 Gone out, and in weather liko this !—But we may 
get into her room from the back-stair.” 

So saying, and leaving his guest to follow or romAin as he 
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thought proper, he dew rather than walked to the garden ami 

tZ the private door nine,. .cd into it from the bottom of to 

.r;", r ■«{£■**£ 

a-oMV of apprehension, than as any longer hoping for a reply. 
Aiul his apprehension was hut too prophetic. 

A ‘Miss Mowbray was not in that apartment; and from the orde, 
m which it wu found, it was plain she had neither undressed on 
the preceding night, nor occupied the bed. M«« »>«)^ 

iirr.— 

lbC U„ac r tl.o influence of tl.U .pprcl.on.ioo, M',wl.n>y otter 

—— - > 

am .. 8 0h 'd-n 1- -* Mowltmy, forgetting all 

nroposed respect in his natural impatience aggravated by his 
E if you had behaved straightforward and like a man of 

rnmmon sense this would not have happened . . „ 

“ Gml forgi’vo you, young man, if your reflections are unjust 
?he traveller! quitting the hold he had laid upon Mowbray s 
‘<175 forgive me too, if 1 have done wrong while 

endeavouring to do for the best 1—But may not Miss Mowbray 
have gone down to the Weill I will order my horses, and set 

° S ^Tdof said Mowbray recklessly; “I thank youand 
hastily traversing the garden, as if desirous to get rid at once of 
his visitor and his own thoughts, he took the shortest road to 
liUlo postern-gate, which led into the extensive copsewood, 
through some part of which Clara had caused a walk to be cut 
tu a little summer-house built of rough shingles, covered 

creeping ehruba. m . 

• A fool i s BO termed in Turney. 
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Ay Mowbray hastened through the garden he met the old 
man by whom it was kept, a native of the south country, and 
an old defendant on the family. 44 Have you seen my sister ?” 
said Mowbray, hurrying his words on each other with the eager¬ 
ness of terror. 

“ NN hat's your wull, St. Honan’s?” answered the old man, at 
once dull of hearing and slow of apprehension. 

“ Have you seen Miss Clara?” shouted Mowbray, and mut¬ 
tered an oatli or two at the gardener’s stupidity. 

In troth have I,” replied the gardener deliberately; 44 what 
suld ail me to see Miss Clara, St. Honan's?” 

“ AN hen, and where?” eagerly demanded the querist. 

“ On, just yestreen, after tey-time—afore ye cam hamo your- 
sell galloping sae fast,” said Joseph. 

“ 1 am as stupid jus he, to put off my time in sj>caking to 
such an old cabbage-stock,” said Mowbray, and hastened on to 
the postern-gate already mentioned, leading from the garden 
to what was usually called Miss Clara's walk. Two or three 
domestics, whispering to each other, ami with countenances that 
showed grief, fear, and suspicion, followed their master, desirous 
to be employed, yet afraid to force their services on the fiery 
young man. 

At the little ]>ostcni he found some traces of her he sought. 
The pass-key of Clara was left in the lock. It was then plain 
that she must have passed that way ; but at what hour, or for 
what pur]>ose, Mowbray dared not conjecture. The path, after 
running a quarter of a mile or more through an open grove of 
oaks and sycamores, attained the verge of the largo brook, and 
becaino there steep and rocky, difficult to the infirm, and alarm¬ 
ing to the nervous ; often approaching the brink of a precipitous 
ledge of rock, which in this place overhung the stream, in some 
places brawling and foaming in Imsty current, and in others 
Booming to slumber in deep and circular eddies. The tempta¬ 
tions which this dangerous scene must have offered an excited 
and desperate spirit, caino on Mowbray like the blight of the 
Simooiu, and ho stood a moment to gather breath and overcome 
tlioso horrible anticipations, ere ho was able to proceed. His 
attendants felt the same apprehension. 44 Puir thing—puir 
thing ! Oh, God send she may not have been left to hersell!— 
God send she may have been upholden!” were whispered by 
Patrick to the maidens, and by them to each other. 
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At this moment the old gardener was hear.l behind them, 
shouting, “Master—St. Ronan’s—Master—I have fund —1 

ha '“ C Have you found my sister 1" exclaimed tho brother, with 

breathless anxiety. ... 

The old man did not answer till he came up, and then, with 

his usual slowness of delivery, he replied to lus master a repeated 
inquiries, “ Na, I bnena fund Miss Clara, but I lmc fund some- 
thine ye wad be wae to lose—your braw limit ing-knile. 

He put the implement into the hand of its owner, who re¬ 
collecting the circumstances under which he had Hung it from 
him last night, ami the now too probable consequences of that 
interview, bestowed on it a deep imprecation, and again hurled 
it from him into the brook. The domestics looked at each 
other and recollecting each at the same time that tho kmto 
was a favourite tool of their master, who was rather curious in 
such articles, had little doubt that his mind was affected, m a 
temporary way at least, by his anxiety on bis sisters account, 
lie saw their confused and inquisitive looks, and assuming as 
much composure and presence of mind as he could command, 
directed Martha nml her female companions to return and 
search the walks on the other side of Shaws Castle ; and fmalh, 
ordered Patrick back to ring the bell, “ which, he said, assum¬ 
ing a confidence that lie was far from entertaining,, might ca 
Miss Mowbray home from some of her long walks He farther 

desired his groom and horses might meet him ut ^^ bv the 
Brig so called from a noisy cascade which was formed by the 
brook above which was stretched a small foot-bridge of planks 
Having thus shaken off his attendants, he proceeded himself 
with all the si>eed he was capable of exerting, to follow out 
the path in which he was at present engaged, which, being « 
favourite walk with his sister, she might perhaps have adopted 
from mere habit, when in a state of mind which he had too 
much reason to fear, must have put choice out of the question 
He soon reached the summer house, which was merely a scat 
covered overhead and on the sides, open in front and neatly 
paved with pebbles. This little bower was perched, like a 
hawk’s nest, almost upon the edge of a projecting crag, the 
highest point of the line of rock which we have noticed; and 
hid been selected by |»oor Clara on account of tho prospect 
which it commanded down the valley. One of her gloves lay 
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on the small rustic table in the summer-house. Mowbray 
caught it eagerly up. It was drenched with wet—the preced¬ 
ing 'bay had been dry ; so that, hail she forgot it there in the 
morning, or in the course of the day, it could not have been in 
that state. She had certainly been there during the night, when 
it rained heavily. 

Mowbray, thus assured that Clara had Wen in this place 
while her passions and fears were so much alloat as they must 
have been at her (light from her father’s house, cast a hurried 
and terrified glance from the brow of the precipice into the deep 
stream that eddied below. It seemed to him that, in the sullen 
roar of the water, he heard the bust groans of his sister—the foam- 
flakes caught his eye, as if they were a part of her garments. 
But a closer examination showed that there was no npj»cnmnco 
of such a catastrophe. Descending the path on the other side 
of the bower, lie observed a footprint in a place where the clay 
was moist and tenacious, which, fmni the small size and the 
shape of the shoe, it appeared to him must be a trace of her 
whom he sought, lie hurried forward, therefore, with as much 
speed as yet permitted him to look out keenly for similar im¬ 
pressions, of which it seemed to him he remarked several, 
although less perfect than the former, Wing much obliterated 
by the quantity of min that had since fallen—a circumstance 
seeming to prove that several hours had elapsed since the jK-rson 
had passed. 

At length, through the various turnings and windings of a 
long and romantic path, Mowbray found himself, without having 
received any satisfactory intelligence, by the side of the brook, 
culled St. Honan's Burn, at the place where it was crossed by 
foot-passengers, by the Clattering Brig, and by horsemen through 
a ford a little lower. At this point the fugitive might have 
cither continued her wanderings through her internal woods, 
by a path which, after winding about a mile, returned to Slmws 
Castle, or she might have crossed the bridge, and entered a 
broken horseway, common to the public, leading to the Aultoun 
of St. Honan’s. 

Mowbray, after a moment’s consideration, concluded that the 
hist was her mast probable option. IIo mounted his horse, 
which the groom had brought down according to order, and com¬ 
manding the man to return by the footpath, which he himself 
could not examine, he proceeded to ride towards the ford. The 
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brook was swollen during the night, and the groom could not 
forbear intimating to his master that there was considerable 
danger in attempting to cross it. But Mowbray’s mind and 
feelings were too high-strung to permit him to listen to cautious 
counsel. He spurred the snorting and reluctant horse into the 
torrent, though the water, rising high on the upper side, broke 
both over the pommel and the croupe of his saddle. It was by 
exertion of great strength and sagacity, that the good horse kept 
the ford-way. Had the stream forced him down among the rocks, 
which lie below the crossing-place, the consequences must have 
been fatal. Mowbray, however, reached the opposite side in 
safety, to the joy and admiration of the servant, who stood 
staring at him during the adventure. He then rode hastily 
towards the Aultoun, determined, if he could not hear tidings 
of his sister in that village, that he would spread the alarm, and 
institute a general search after her, since her elopement Irani 
Shaws Castle could, in that ease, no longer be concealed. Wo 
must leave him', however, in his present state of uncertainty, in 
order to acquaint our readers with the reality of those evils, 
which his foreboding mind and disturbed conscience could onl> 

anticipate. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

TilK CATASTKOPIIK. 

Wliat aliccUfl gbost is wandering through the storm 1 

For never did a maid of middle earth 

Choose Mich a time or npot to vent her sorrows. 

Ol.D 1 I.av. 

Grief, shame, confusion, anil terror, had contributed to over¬ 
whelm the unfortunate Clara Mowbray, at the moment when 
she ported with her brother, after the stormy and dangerous 
interview which it was our task to record in a former chapter 
For years, her life, her whole tenor of thought, had been haunted 
by the terrible apprehension of a discovery, and now the thing 
which she feared had come upon her. The extreme violence of 
her brother, which went so far as to menace her jiersoiiul saU ty. 
had united with the previous couflict of passions to produce a 

VOL. x vil 2 K 
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rapture of fear, which probably left her no other free agency, 
than that which she derived from the blind instinct which urges 
lliglit, as the readiest resource in danger. 

We have no means of exactly tracing the course of this 
unhappy young woman. It is probable she fled from Shaws 
Castle on hearing the arrival of Mr. Touchwood’s carriage, 
which she might mistake for that of Lord Etherington ; and 
thus, while Mowbray was looking forward to the happier pro¬ 
spects which the traveller’s narrative seemed to open, his sister 
was contending with rain ami darkness, amidst the difficulties 
and dangers of the mountain path which we have described. 
These were so great, that a young woman more delicately brought 
up, must either have lain down exhausted, or have been com¬ 
pelled to turn her steps back to the residence she hod abandoned. 
Hut the solitary wanderings of Clara had inured her to fatigue 
and to night-walks ; and the deo|>cr causes of terror which urged 
her to flight, rendered her insensible to the ]»eri)s of her way. 
She had passed the bower, ns was evident from her glove re¬ 
maining there, and had crossed the foot-bridge ; although it was 
almost wonderful, that, in so dark a night, she should have 
followed with such accuracy a track, where the missiug a 
single turn by a cubit’s length might have precipitated her into 
eternity. 

It is prolwiblo that Clam’s spirits and strength began in some 
degree to fail her after she had proceeded a little way on the 
road to the Aultonn ; for she had stopj>ed at tlie solitary cottage 
inhabited by the old female pau|>cr, who had been for a tiino the 
hostess of the ]**nitent and dying Hannah Irwin. Here, as the 
inmate of the cottage acknowledged, she had made some knock¬ 
ing, and she owned she had heard her moan bitterly, as she 
entreated for admission. The old lmg was one of those whoso 
1 o i \ ms t very stone, and obstinately kept her 
door shut, impelled more probably by general hatred to the 
human race, than by the sn]>crstitious fears which seized her: 
although she perversely argued that she was startled at the 
RU]>cmntuml melody and sweetness of tone, with which the 
benighted wanderer made her supplication. She admitted, that 
when she heard the poor j>etitioner turn from the door, her heart 
was softened, and sho did intend to open with the purpose of 
offering her at least a shelter ; hut that before sho could “ hirple 
to the door, and get the bar taken down,” the unfortunnto Riip- 
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plicant was not to be seen ; which strengthened the old woman’s 
opinion that the whole was a delusion of Satan. 

It is conjectured that the repulsed wanderer made no other 
attempt to awaken pity or obtain shelter until she came to 
Mr. Cargill’s Manse, in the upper room of which a light was 
still burning, owing to a cause which requires some explanation. 

The reader is aware of the reasons which induced Bulmer, 
or the titular Lord Etherington, to withdraw from the country 
the sole witness, as he conceived, who could, or at least who 
might choose, to l>car witness to the fraud which lie had 
practised on the unfortunate Clara Mowbray. Of three persons 
present at the marriage, besides the parties, the clergyman wits 
completely deccivexL Solmes he conceived to )>e at his own 
exclusive devotion ; and therefore, if by his means this Hannah 
Irwin could he removed from the scene, he argued plausibly, 
that all evidence to the treachery which ho had practised would 
1x5 effectually stilled. Hence his agent, Solmes, had received a 
commission, as the reader may remember, to effect her removal 
without loss of time, and had reported to his master that his 
efforts luul been effectual. 

But Solmes, since he had fallen under the influence of Touch- 
wood, was constantly employed in counteracting the schemes 
which he seemed most active in forwarding, while the traveller 
enjoyed (to him an exquisite gratification) the amusement of 
countermining as fast as Bulmer could mine, and had in prospect 
tho pleasing anticipation of blowing up the pioneer with his own 
petarii For this purpose, as soon as Touchwood learned that 
liis house was to be applied to for the original deeds left in 
charge by the deceased Earl of Etherington, ho expedited a 
letter, directing that only the copies should 1x5 sent, and thus 
rendered nugatory Buhner's desperate design of possessing him¬ 
self of that evidence. For the same reason, when Solmes 
announced to him his master's anxious wish to have Hannah 
Irwin conveyed out of the country, ho appointed him to cause 
the sick woman to be carefully transported to the Manse, where 
Mr. Cargill was easily induced to give her temporary refuge. 

To this good mau, who might 1x5 termed an Israelite with¬ 
out guile, the distress of the unhappy woman would have proved 
a sufficient recommendation ; nor was he likely to have inquired 
whether her malady might not lx? infeetious, or to have made 
any of those other previous investigations which are sometimea 
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dogs upon tlio bounty or hospitality of more prudent philan 
thropists. Hut, to interest him yet further, Mr. Touchwood 
informed him by letter that the patient (not otherwise unknown 
to hi in) was possessed of certain most material information 
afleeting a family of honour and consequence, and that he him¬ 
self, with Mr. Mowbray of St. Ionian's in the quality of a 
magistrate, intended to he at the Manse that evening, to take 
her declaration upon this ini|K>rtant subject. Such, indeed, was 
the traveller’s purpose, which might have been carried into effect, 
hut tor his own scll inqtortant love of manoeuvring on the one 
part, and the fiery impatience of Mowhrny on the other, which, 
ft ‘ s tl,c road. r knows, sent the one at full gallop to Slmws Castle! 
and obliged tlio other to follow hint post haste. This necessity 
lie intimated to the clergyman by a note, which he despatched 
express as he himself was in the act of stepping into the chaise. 

He requested that the most particular attention should be 
paid to the invalid — promised to l>e at the Manse with Mr. 
Mowbray early on the morrow—and, with the lingering and 
inveterate self conceit which always induced him to conduct 
everything with his own hand, directed his friend, Mr. Cargill, 
not to proceed to take the sic k woman's declaration or confession 
until lie arrived, unless in case of extremity. 

It had been an easy matter for Solmcs to transfer the invalid 
from the wretched cottage to the clergyman's Manse. The first 
apiK-araiice of the associate of much of her guilt had indeed 
terrified her; but ho scrupled not to assure her, that his 
penitence was equal to her own, and that he was conveying her 
where their joint de|H)sition would l*c formally received, in 
order that they might, so far as [losaiblc, atone for the evil of 
which they had been jointly guilty. He also promised her 
kind usage for herself, and supjxirt for her children ; and she 
willingly accompanied him to the clergyman's residence, ho him¬ 
self resolving to abide in concealment the issue of the mystery, 
without again facing his master, whose star, as he well discerned! 
was about to shoot s|ieedily from its exalted sphere. 

Ihe clergyman visited the unfortunate patient, as ho had 
one frequently during her residence in his vicinity, and desired 
that site might bo carefully attended. During the whole day, 
she seemed better; but, whether the means of snorting her 
ex inusted frame had been too liltemlly administered, or whether 
io thoughts which gnawed her conscience had returned with 
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double severity when she was released from the pressure ul 
immediate want, it is certain that, about midnight, the fever 
began to gain ground, and the person placed in attendance on 
her came to inform the clergyman, then deeply engaged with 
the siege of Ptolcinais, that she doubted il the woman would 
live till morning, and that she had something lay heavy at her 
heart, which she wished, as the emissary expressed it, ** to 
make a cleau breast of” before she died, or lost possession of 
her senses. 

Awakened by such a crisis, Mr. Cargill at once became a 
man of this world, clear in his apprehension, and cool in his 
resolution, as he always was when the path of duty lay before 
him. Comprehending Iran the various hints of his friend 
Touchwood, that the matter was of the last consequence, his 
own humanity, us well us inexperience, dictated his sending lor 
skilful assistance. His man-servant was accordingly despatched 
on horseback to the Well lor Dr. Qmnkleben ; while, upon the 
suggestion of one of his maids, “ that Mrs. Dods was an uncom¬ 
mon skeeiy body alioiit a sick hed,” the wench was dismissed to 
supplicate the assistance of the gudewife of the Cleikuin, which 
she was not, indeed, wont to refuse whenever it could he usctnl. 
The male emissary proved, in Scottish phrase, a “ corhie mes¬ 
senger;” for either he did not find the doctor, or he lound him 
better engaged than to attend the sick bed ol a pauper, at a 
request which promised such slight remuneration as that ol a 
parish minister. But the female ambassador was more success¬ 
ful ; for, though she found our friend Luckic Dods preparing for 
bed at an hour unusually late, in consequence of some anxiety 
on account of Mr. Touchwood’s unexpected absence, the good 
old dame only growled a little al>out the minister’s fancies in 
taking puir bodies into his own house; and then, instantly 
donning cloak, hood, and pattens, marched down the gate with 
all the 8|>ced of the good Samaritan, one maid bearing the lamp 
before her, while the other remained to keep the house, and to 
attend to the wants of Mr. Tyrrel, who engaged willingly to sit 
up to receive Mr. Touchwood. 

But ere Dame Dods had arrived at the Mause, the patient 
had summoned Mr. Cargill to her presence, and required him to 
write her confession while she had life aud breath to make it. 

“ 1'ur I believe,” she added, raising herself in the bed, and 
rolling her eyes wildly around, “ that, were I to confess my 
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Ruilt to one of a less sacred character, the Evil .Spirit, whose 
servant I have been, would carry away his prey, both body and 
soul, before they had severed from each other, however short the 
space that they must remain in partnership!" 

Mr. Cargill would have spoken some ghostly consolation, but 
she answered with |>etti.sh impatience, “ Waste not words — 
waste not words !—Let me sjieak that which I must tell, and 
sign it with my ham!: and do you, as the more immediate 
servant of God, and therefore Ixrund to bear witness to the 
truth, take heed you write that which 1 tell you, and nothing 
else. I desired to have told this to St. llonan’s—I have even 
made some progress in telling it to others—but I aiu glad I 
broke short off—for 1 know you, Josinh Cargill, though you 
have long forgotten me.” 

It may V so, said Cargill. “ I indeed have no recollection 
of yon." 


“ Vou onc <> knew Hannah Irwin, though," said the sick 
woman; “who was companion and relation to Miss Clara 
Mowbray, and who was present with her on that sinful night, 
when sho was wedded in the kirk of St. Houau’s." 
i " Do y°» mean to say that you arc that person 1" said 
Cargill, holding the candle so ns to throw some light on the 
luce of the sick woman. “ I cannot believe it." 

" No 1" replied the penitent; “there is indeed a difference 
between wickedness in the net of carrying through its successful 
mnclnnntions, and wickedness surrounded by all the horrors of a 
death-bed !” 


“ Do not yet despair," said Cargill. “Grace is omnipotent 
to doubt this is in itself a great crime.” 

“ 1*0 it so!—I cannot help it—my heart is hardened, Mr. 
Largill; and there is something here," sho pressed'her bosom, 
wliieli tells me, that, with prolonged life and renewed health, 
even my present agonies would be forgotten, and I should 
become tho same I have been before. I have rejected the offer 
°. k'rnee, Mr. Cargill, and not through ignorance, for I have 
sinueu with my eyes open. Caro not for mo, then, who am a 
uiero outcast. lie again endeavoured to interrupt her, but she 
continued, Or if you really wish my welfare, let mo relievo my 
bosom of that which presses it, and it may l>o that I shall then 

°. e . ! k ' ° n to lstcn to you. You say you remember me not 
—but it 1 tell you bow often you refused to jiorform in secret 
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the office which was required of you—how much you urged that 
it was against your canonical rulcs-if I name the argument to 
which you yielded—and remind you of your purpose, to acknow¬ 
ledge your transgression to your brethren ui the chuich courts 
to plead your excuse, and submit to their censure, which you 
SiS ToJ not be a light oue-yo., will bo .hen .ware that,m 
the voice of the miserable pauper, you hear the words of the 
once artful, gay, and specious Hannah Irwin. 

“I allow it—I allow it!” said Mr. Cargill; ‘ I admit the 
tokens, and believe yon to be indeed her whose name you 

“““Then one painful step is over,” said she ; “ for I would ere 
now have lightened my conscience by confession, Baling tor th . 
cursed pride of spirit, which was ashamed of poverty, though it 
had not shrunk from guUt.-Well-In these arguments whmh 
were urged to you by a youth best known to you b> the namc 
of Francis Tyrrel, though more properly entitled to that of 
Valentine Buhner, we practised on you a base and gross decep¬ 
tion —Did you not hear some one sigh 1 I hope there is no one 
in the room —I trust 1 shall die when my confession is signed 
and sealed, without my name being dragged through the public 
— I liojie ye bring not in your menials to gaze on my abject 

misery—1 cannot brook that. , . 

Sim paused and listened; for the ear usually deafened by 
pain, is sometimes, on the contrary, rendered inoi mlb acute. 
Mr Cargill assured her, there was no one present but himself. 
“But, O, most unhappy woman ho said, “what does jour 

introduction prepare me to expect 1” 

“ Your expectation, be it ever so ominous, shall lie fully «j tia 
ficd _i was the guilty confidant of the false trancis Tyrrel.— 
Clara loved the true one.—When the fatal ceremony passed, the 
S and the clergyman were deceived alike-and I was the 
wretch—the fiend—who, aiding another yet blacker, if blacker 
could be—mainly helped to accomplish this cureless misery 
“ Wretch ! ” exclaimed the clergyman, “ and had you not then 
done enough 1—Why did you expose the betrothed of one brother 

to become the wife of another 1 . . » 

« x acted ” said the sick woman, “ only as Buluier instructed 
me • but I had to do with a master of the game, lie contrived, 
i y bi, agent Solme., to match oh, with a haaband unpoaed ™ 
me by bis devices as a man of fortune—a wretch, who maltreated 
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me —plundered mo-sold me.—Oh ! if fi cn .|s laugh, a* I have 
heard they am, wlmt a jubilee of scorn will there l»e, when Bui- 
nier aiul I enter their place of torture !—Hark !—I am sure of 
it—some one draws breath as if shuddering !” 

“ You will distract yourself if you give way to these fancies 
tmthT * ° n — 1hut oh ! at last . ™d ^r once, speak the 

“I wiM, for it will best gratify my hatred against him, who, 
h.mng first rnhltcd mo of my virtue, made me a sport and a 
plunder to the basest of the species. For that I wandered hero 
to unmask him. I had heard he again stirred his suit to Clara 
and I came here to tell young Mowbray the whole.-But do 
you wonder that I shrunk from doing so till this last decisive 
moment t I thought of my conduct to Clara, and how could I 
lace her brother ?-A.id yet I hated her not after I learned her 
dter wretchedness—her dee,> misery, verging even upon madness 

. . , , f Cr , not ‘ hcn - 1 sorr y tl,nt “be was not to fall 

to the lot of a better man than Bulmcrand I pitied her after 
n u was rescued by lyrrcl, and you may remember it was I who 
prevailed on you to conceal her marriage. M 

“ 1 remen ‘l»«r it,” answered Cargill, “and that you alleged, 

ft untH^rt 7\ C T } 1 danRCr fr ° m hcr fami, y- 1 «IW conceal 
ft unti 1 re,Kirts that she was again to be married reached my 
ears, * 

“Well then, "said the sick woman, " Clara Mowbray ought 

wh lo lho^Tr. W in , 1 havodono inevitable, 

while the good I , 1 „| was voluntary.—I must see her Master 

leoT Tn SC ° hor beforo 1 ‘iic- 1 “ball never pray till I 
• co her—I shall never profit by word of godliness till I see her ! 

loirAhafJ FJl Pan '° n ° f ^ — IU » can I 

m,d withTivil 1 i thCS ,° M 0rdS With n faint scroai, i ! for slowly, 
2 . , : f C n 'T 1 ' 11,0 cu,tnins of tho ^ opposite to the 

Mow n.v i * i Tf “5 r cr ° °f X5nod - and the figure of Clara 
rain" stood Tn T 1 ^ air drenched and dripping with 

2 unrilt 0 0pc ! un ? h y tho Tho dying woman 

ing I cr f^ Z, T “ g fr ° ,U thcir 8 ° cket «. her lips q „ivcr- 
Jif to graSph,S th0 bod-^othos, 

r T'"‘ "•> “pporitio.. .rTcltmlTi 

' Ir ' v, “' “M Clam, with hcr aaual TJZ ol 
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tone “ my early tricud—my unprovoked enemy !—Betake time 
to Him who hath pardon for us all, and betake thee with conh 
deuce—for I pardon you as freely as if you had novel- wronged 
me —as freely ns I desire my own pardon.— Farewell —hare- 

well !" 

"'she retired from the room ere the clergyman could convince 
himself that it was more than a phantom which he beheld lie 
ran down stairs-he summoned assistants, hut no one could attend 
his Gill ; for the deep ruckling groan, of the patient ^tisl u 
every one that she was breathing her last j and Mrs. D.kU, with 
the maid-servant, ran into the bed room, to witness the death of 
Hannah Irwin, which shortly after took place. 

That event had scarcely occurred, when the maid-servant " ho 
had been left in the inn, nunc down in great terror to acquaint 
her mistress, that a lady had entered the house like a ghost, 
and was dying in Mr. Tyrrel's room. The truth of the story wc 

iniist tell our own way. . , . _ . . , . . 

In the irregular state of Miss Mowbray's mind, a less violent 

impulse than that which she had received from her brothers 
arbitrary violence, added to the fatigues, dangers, and terrors 
of her night-walk, might have exhausted the power of her W) 
ail d alienated those of her mind. \N e have before said that 
the lights in the clergyman's house had probably attracted her 
attention and in the temporary confusion of a family. uc ' e ' 
remarkable for its regularity, she easily mounted the stairs and 
entered the Bick chamber undiscovered, and thus overheard 
Hannah Irwin’s confession, a tale sufficient to have greatly 

ftc?trn\vatdl her menUil inalfuly. .. » . 

We have no means of knowing whether she actually sought 

Tyrrel, or whether it was, as iu the former case, the circumstance 
n e ,, i:„i lt otill burning wlicre all around was dark, that attracted 
tr ti her next np^rition was close by the side of her unfor¬ 
tunate lover, then deeply engaged m writing, when something 
suddenly gleamed on a large old-fashioned mirror, which hung 
on the wall op,»site. He looked up. and saw he hgure of Clan, 
holding a light (which she had taken from tin, passage) in her 
extended hand. He Btood for an instant with 1ns eyes fixed on 
this fearful shadow, ere he dared to turn round on the substance 
which was thus reflected. When he did bo, the fixed and pallid 
countenance almost impressed him with the belief 
vision, and be shuddered when, stooping beside him, bIio took in* 
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hand. Come away !” she said in a hurried voire—“ Come away, 
my brother follows to kill »» both. Come, Tyrrcl, let us fly— 
wc shall easily escape him.—Hannah Irwin is on before— but, 
il wo are overtaken, I will have no more fighting—you must 
promise me that wc shall not—wc have had but too much of 
that—but you will be wi.se in future.” 

‘ Clara Mowbray !" exclaimed Tvrrol. “Alas! is it thus? 
Stay do not go,” for she turned to make her escape—“ stav 
—stay—sit down.” } 

" I must go," she replied, “ I must go—I am called—Hannah 
Irwin is gone before to tell all. and 1 must follow. Will you 
not let uie go?—Nay, if you will hold me by force, I know I 

must sit down —But you will not be able to keep uie for all 
that.” 

A convulsion lit followed, and seemed, bv its violence, to 
explain that she was indeed bound for the hist and darksome 
journey. The maid, who at length answered Tyrrcl’s earnest 
and repeated summons, fled terrified at the scene she witnessed, 
and carried to the Manse the nlarni which we before mentioned. 

1 In* "hi landlady was complied to exchange one scene ol 
sorrow for another, wondering within herself what fatality could 
have marked this single night with so much misery. When she 
arrived at home, what was her astonishment to find there the 
daughter of the house, which, oven in their alienation, she had 
never ceased to love, in a state little short of distraction, and 
tended by Tyrrel, whoso state of mind seemed scarce more com¬ 
posed than that of the unhappy patient. The oddities of Mrs. 
Hods were merely the rust which had accumulated u]>on her char 
meter, but without impairing its native strength and energy; 
ami her sympathies were not of a kind acute enough to disable 

ut from thinking and acting as decisively as circumstances 
required. 

“ Maister Tyrrel," she said, “ this is uae sight for men folk— 
ye maun riso and gang to another room.” 

from ll i,l ?| 0t SHr fr ° ,U hcC Said TjmtJ—«I will not remove 
from her dthcr now, or as long as sho or I may live.” 

ratalVJmml ^ Mai8ter if " * 

roS motaS“ ^ '" Ur "lmt 8 1„ said, but 

“Come, come,” said the 


com passionate landlady ; " do not 
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stand looking on a sight sair enough to break a harder heart 
than yours, hinny—your aiu sense tells ye, ye canna stay here 

_Miss Clara shall he weed cared for, and I’ll bring word to your 

room-door frac half-hour to half-hour how she is.” 

The necessity of the case was undeniable, and lyrrel sintered 
himself to be led to another apartment, leaving Miss Mowbray 
to the care of the hostess ami her female assistants. He counted 
the hours in an agony, less by the watch than by the visits which 
Mrs. Dods, faithful to her promise, made from interval to inter¬ 
val to tell him that Clara was not better—that she was worse 
and at last, that she did not think she could live over morning. 

It required all the deprecatory influence of the good landlady to 
restrain Tyrrel, who, calm and cold on common occasions was 
proportionally fierce and impetuous when his passions were afloat, 
from bursting into the room, and ascertaining, with his own eyes, 
the state of the beloved patient. At length there was a long in¬ 
terval— an interval of hours—so long, indeed, that lyrrel 
caught from it the flattering hope that Clara slept, and that 
sleep might bring refreshment both to mind and body. Ji n, 
Dods, he concluded, was prevented from moving, for fear ot dis¬ 
turbing her patient’s slumber; and, as if actuated by the same 
feeling which lie imputed to her, he ceased to traverse his apar 
incut, as his agitation had hitherto dictated, and throwing hum- 
self into a chair, forbore to move even a finger, and withheld hi. 
respiration as much as possible, just as if lie had been^ seated by 
the pillow of the patient. Morning was far advanced hen h 
landlady appeared in his room with a grave and anxious countc- 

nance. . .. .. >> 

“ Mr Tyrrel/* she Baid, “ye arc a Christian man. 

“Hush, hush, for Heaven’s sake!” ho replied; you will 

disturb Miss Mowbray.” , . , ». 

“Nacthing will disturb her, puir thing answered Mrs. 

Dods; “they have inuckle to answer for that brought 

10 “ They have—they have indeed," said Tyrrel, striking his 
forehead ; “ and I will see her avenged on every one of them ! 

—Can I see her 1” , 

“ Better not—better not," said the good woman ; hut lie 

hurst from her, and rushed into the apartment. 

“Is life gone?—Is every spark extinct?" he o*clauned 
eagerly to a country surgeon, a sensible uiau, who had been 
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summoned from Marchtlnirn in tlic course of the night. The 
medical man shook his head—Tyrrel ruslied to the bedside, and 
was convinced by Ins own eyes’ that the being whose sorrows 
he hud both caused and shared was now insensible to all 
earthly calamity. He raised almost a shriek of despair, as he 
threw himself on the pale hand of the corpse, wet it with tears, 
devoured it with kisses, and played for a short time the part of 
a distracted j>erson. At length, on the repeated expostulation 
of all present, lie suffered himself to bo again conducted to 
another apartment, the surgeon following, anxious to give such 
sad consolation as the case admitted of. 

“As you are so deeply concerned for the untimely fate of 
this young lady, he said, “ it may be some satisfaction to you, 
though a melancholy one, to know, that it has been occasioned 
by a pressure on the brain, probably accompanied by a suffu- 
non , and I feel authorised in stating, from the symptoms, that 
if life had been spired, reason would, in all probability, never 
have returned. In such a case, sir, the most affectionate rela¬ 
tion must own that death, in comparison to life, is a mercy." 

“ ! ” answered Tyrrel; “ but why, then, is it denial to 

me]—I know—I know !—My life is spared till I revenge her." 

He started from his seat, and hurried eagerly down stairs. 
Hut, as he was about to rush from the door of the inn, ho was 
stopped by Touchwood, who had just alighted from a carriage, 
with an air of stern anxiety imprinted on his features, very 
different from their usual expression. “Whither would ye 1 
\\ hither would ye ?" he said, laying hold of Tyrrel, and stop 
ping him l>y force. 

“For revenge—for revenge!" said Tyrrel. “Give way, I 
charge you on your peril!” 

“ Vengeance Mmigs to God," replied the old man, and his 

bolt has fallen.—This way—this way," ho continual, dragging 

Pyrrol into the house. “ Know," ho said, so soon as ho had 

led or forcal him into a chamber, “ that Mowbray of St. 

Ronan s has mot Buhner within this half-hour, and has killed 
hun on the spot.” 

“ Killed t—whom ?" answered the bewildered Tyrrel. 

“Valentme Buhner, the titular Earl of Ethorington." 

You bring tidings of death to the house of death," an- 

swered Tyrrel ; “ and there is nothing iu this world left that I 
should livo for. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-NINTH. 

CONCLUSION. 

Hero come wo to our close-for that which follow, 

U hut the tale of dull, unvaried misery 

Steer crags ai..l headlong linns may court the pencil, 

haps, dark plots, and strange adventures ; 

But who would paint the dull and fog-wrapt moor. 

In its long track of sterile desolation ^ 

xr K srs 

'>r 

mge witn wmen n ’ ... WC( j by | uiu l voices ami 

MoeTurk to whom such a pastime was peculiarly congenial, 
MacTurh, t himself The prospect this recollection 

T:. r T.Tm of "ngcln"ti the min whom he regarded as 
a ir of hiis sister’s wrongs, was. in the present state of 

1 10 mine] too tempting to be reliuquUhcd; ami, setting spurs 
““t nr^ C rushed through the copse to the little glade, 
h o in«,i 1 the other parties, who. despairing of his arrival 

" P “H«e a Tm“« h Mo*bruy, dripping, py Cot, like . watering. 

r‘:'it d r K“S U EU,mngton (wo nn,y nr «» -till rail 

bin, Jl •• ho linn ridden too tat to have steady nerves. 
h “ We’shall soon see that, toy Lord Ethcnngton, or rather 
Mr. Valentine Buhner,” said Mowbnty, spnngtng &»'■> >■“> l-orse, 

t^:Vl%3™y . » -M Ethcrington 
drawtag himtolf up, w hile Jekyl and Captnm MaeTnrk looks 

“ Mt h yon ore a rascal and an impostor,” 
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KSt ''' vho " avc ■ 1ssume ' 1 a Mme - •«* i» 

tl.nn this’spot,” said Shcr'infftlm" 18 " 11 ' < ' U “"’ t ‘ farther 

l l IZ h t Z to do so , you should have carried 

R i un etlmi - -* 111 h «"l« to be borne,” answered Mowbray. 

horse £r 10 ^’ ®J r l « ood f ir J 1,0 us « i*» purring a willing 
M lis matter'? ' y °“ WV0 the k,,,,Iuc&s to stand by me in 

” Certainly, my lord," said Jckyl. 

‘Ami as there seems to Ik- 'no chance of taking up the 
matter amicably, said the jun-ifio Captain MacTurk, “ I will 
>' ..ms iappy, so help me, to assist my worthy friend Mr 

Ur} goot chance that we were here with the necessary 
weapons, since ,t would have l,oer, an unpleasant thing to have 

U viZu^ZZLT'' •*«*. -ore than to settle 

- r 1 "'’"““ Jck >'• .. . a " **• 

of Mr lm M^wl M ' i, ' ^^, i^'' 1 E . theri " frton > “except a mare’s nest 
*th 7 y8 d,8coveriD S- Ho always knew his sister 
played the madwoman, and ho has now heard a reiiort I sum 
,H>se hat she has likewise in her time played tho-Lf^l." ' 
Oh, criinim 1 cried Captain MacTurk, “my good Captain 
t us pc loading and measuring out—for, by my soul, ifUmsc 
sweet meats be passing between them, it is only the twa ends of 
a hankercher that can serve the turn-Cot tan,,, !» 

fell down a ill . l * C 8 » nin ? a yar ' 1 from the ground, and 
Jckvl nili to ij ',’ rBd “ u * ftt tho touch-hole and muula. 

sfe Sr-JnFftsp -- 

the lace. \\ e should have l,«d Dr. Quackloben here," 
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be said, wiping bis glasses, and returning them to the shagreen 
case “ though it would have been only for form s sake—tor he 
is aL dead as a toor-nail, poor boy. But come, Mowbray, my 
bairn " he said, Liking him by the arm, “wo must l>c gangmg 
our ain gate, you and me, before waur comes of it I have a 
bit pownic here, and you have your horse till we get to March- 
thorn. Captain Jckyl, I wish you a good lnommg. M iU you 
have my umbrella back to the inn, for I sunneese it is going 

t0 Mowbnv had not ridden a hundred yards with his guide and 
companion, when he drew his bridle and refused to proceed a 
step farther till he had learned what had become of Clara. 
The Captain began to find he hail a very .intractable pupil to 
manage, when, while they were arguing together, Touch wood 
drove past in his hack chaise. As soon as »c rewigmsed 
Mowbray, he stopped the carriage to inform him that his 
sister was at the Aultoun, which he had learned ^mi finding 
there had been a messenger sent from thence to the M ell for 
medical assistance, which could not be afforded the ^ *1'»£ 
of the place, Dr. Quackleben, having been privately married to 
Mrs. Blower on that morning by Mr. Chattcrly, and having sc 

out on the usual nuptial tour. . 

In return for this intelligence, Captain Mac lurk communi¬ 
cated the fate of Lord Ethcrington. The old man earnestly 
pressed instant flight, for which ho supplied at the same time 
ample means engaging to furnish every kind of assistance and 
rpport to the unfortunate young lady ; and representing to 
Mowbray that if he stayed in the vicinity, a prison would soon 
separate 5 them. Mowbray and bis companion then departed 
southward upon the spur, reached London in safety, and from 
thence went together to the Peninsula, where the war «as 

■* little more to be told. Mr Touchwood i. 

Still alive, forming plans which have no object and accumu¬ 
lating a fortune, for which he lias apparently no heir The old 
man had endeavoured to fix this character, as well as his general 
patronage, upon Tyrrcl, but tlio attempt only determined the 

alter to leave the country ; nor has ho been since heard of, 
although the title and estates of Ethcrington lie vacant for his 
acceptance. It is the opinion of many that he has entered into 
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a Moravian mission, for the use of which he had previously 
drawn considerable sums. 

Since Tyrrel’s departure no one pretends to guess what old 
1 ouch wood will do with his money. He often talks of his 
disappointments, but can never be made to understand, or at 
east to admit, that they were in some measure precipitated by 
us own talent for intrigue and manoeuvring. Most people 
Uunk that Mowbray of St. Roman's will be at last his heir. 
J hat gentleman has of late shown one quality which usually 
recommends men to the favour «.f rich relations—namely a 
closeand cautious care of what is already his own. Captain 
Mae lurks military ardour having revived when they caino 
within smell of gunpowder, the old soldier contrived not only 
o get himself on full pay, but to induce his coni|»anion to servo 
for some tune as a volunteer. lie afterwards obtained a com¬ 
mission, and nothing could be more strikingly different than 
was the conduct of the young Laird of St. Honan’s and of 
Lieutenant Mowbray. The former, as we know, was gay, ventur¬ 
ous, and prodigal ; the latter lived on his pay, and even within 
it—denied himself comforts, ami often decencies, when doing so 
could save a guinea, ami turned ,«de with apprehension if, on 

“?• ® X r ^? nIl,mry occa8ion , 1,0 ventured sixpence a corner at 
whist. Ins meanness, or closeness of disposition, prevents his 
holding the high character to which his bravery and attention 
to Ins regimental duties might otherwise entitle him The 
mm.e close and accurate calculation of guilds, shillings, and 

wI o mi'-Tt i H ™T u, T t jT with h “ went Meiklowham, 
« ho might otherwise have had bettor pickings out of the estate 

. t. Itonan s, which is now at nurse, and thriving full fast, 

havo li y 81 " C ? 80,, i‘° xr b,S ' of mtl,er !U1 > l9 "rious character, 

rith . '"“I *? by Mr ' To «^wood, who contented himself 

"itli num* modern to usa^p. 

siJakin^l 8U,,JeC ‘i ° f • this Mr. Mowbray, generally 

that his’ oll° 8UC ' n * ,n " te d i rect,ons for ncquiring and saving, 
that Ins old acquaintance, Sir. Wintcrblossom, tapping his 

“f a^T'th ^ " ith the 8ly ,0 ° k Which ’otimated the coming 

usual order of 'V* 3 "°- Ut t0 ^ tlmt 1,0 * ,IW * revereed the 

^L wn n ? U f. a ,atl0n .’ and woa turncd into ® grub after 

a n ora td ^ - Aftor nU - ™m>wn4 though 

more onlmarj modification of the spirit of avarioo, .may b* 
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Note A, p. 14 .—Ikn Chaboes. 

rms was universally the case In Scotland forty or fifty years ago ; and ho 
little was charged for a domestic’s living when the Author became first 
acquainted with the road, that a shilling or eightcenpence was sufficient 
board wages for a nmn-scrvant, when a crown would not now answer the 
purposo. It is true tho cause of these reasonable charges rested upon a 
principle equally ui^just to the landlord and inconvenient to the guest. 
The landlord did not expect to make anything upon the charge for eating 
which his bill contained ; in consideration of which tho guest was expoctoa 
to drink more wine than might be convenient or agrceablo to him, for™ 
nooiir as it was called, " of the house." The landlord, indeed, was willing 
and ready to assist, in this duty, every stranger who came within his gates. 
Other things were in proportion. A charge for lodging, tin\ and candle, 
was long a thing unheard of in Scotland. A shilling to the; housemaid 
settled all such considerations. I see, from memorandums of 1/JO, that a 
young rnan, with two ponies and a sorving-lad, might travel from the house 
of one Meg Dods to another, through most part of Scotland, for about live 
or six shillings u-day. 


Note B, p. 16 .—Building-feus in Scotland. 

In Scotland a village is erected upon a species of landright, very different 
from the copyhold so frequent in England. Every alienation or sale o! 
landed property must be inado in the shape of a feudal conveyance, and 
the party who acquires it holds thereby an absolute and perfect right of 
property in tho fief while he discharges tho stipulations of the vassal, and, 
above all, pays tho feu-duties. The vassal or tenant of tho site of the 
smallest cottago holds his possession os absolutely os tho proprietor, of 
whoso large estate it is perhaps scarce a perceptiblo portion. By dint of 
excellent laws, the sasines or deeds of delivery of such fiefs, arc placed in 
record in such order, that overy burden affecting tho property can be seen 
for payment of a very moderate fee ; so that a person proposing to lend 
money upon it knows exactly tho nature and extent of his security. 

From the nature of these landright* being so explicit and secure, the 
Scottish people have been led to entertain a jealousy of building-leases, of 
however long duration. Not long ago, a great landed proprietor took the 
latter mode of disposing of some ground near a thriving town in the was 
country. The number of yoare in the lease was settled at nine hundred 
au.l im.ety.ninc. All was agreed to, and tho dce.b. were ordered to U 
drawn But the tenant, as ho walked down the avenue, began to rclloci 
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that the lew, though *o very long a* to be almost ]»orpctual, nevertheless 
had a termination , ami that after the Iaj»sc of a thousand years, lacking 
one, the connection of hi* family and representatives with the estate would 
cease. Ho took a qualm at tho thought of the loss to be sustained by his 
posterity a thousand years hence ; and going back to the house of the 
gentleman who fcuod the ground, he demanded, and readily obtained, the 
additional term of fifty yoaw to be added to the lease. 

Note C, p. 68 .—The Daiik Ladyk. 

The Dark Lady** is one of those tantalising fragments in which Mr. 
Coleridge has shown us what exquisite powers of poetry he has suffered to 
remain uncultivated. Let us be thankful for what wc have received how¬ 
ever. The unlaslnoned ore, drawn from so rich a mine, is worth all to 
which art can add it* highest decorations, when drawn from leas abundant 
source*!. Tho verse* beginning the poem, which are published separately, 
are said to have 6oothcd the last hours of Mr. Fox. They are the stanzas 
entitled lx)VE. 

Note I>, p. 134.— Kitttlf. of Kish. 

A kettle of fish is a ftte~ch**m]4trt of a particular kind, which is to other 
flU<ham)4lr(s what the piscatory eclogues of Brown or Sannaznrio are to 
pastoral j»oetry. A large caldron is boiled by the side of n salmon river, 
containing a quantity of water, thickened with salt to the consistence of 
brine. In this the fish is plunged when taken, and eaten by the company 
/r\yiuU super viridi. This is accounted tho lust way of eating salmon by 
those who desire to taste the fish in a state of extreme freshness. Other* 
prefer it after being kept a day or two, when tho curd melts into oil, and 
the fish bocomea richer and more luscious. Tho more judicious gastronomes 
eat no other sauce than a spoonful of tho water in w’hich tho salmon is 
boiled, together with a little pepper and vinegar. 

Note E, p. 179.— Ma<h>-Pico. 

This satire, very popular oven In Scotland, at least with one party, was 
composed at the expense of a reverend Presbyterian divine, of whom many 
stories are preserved, being Mr. Alexander l*yott, tho M a go-Pico of the 
tale, minister of Dunbar in 1733-65. The work is now little known in 
Scotland, and not at all in England, though written with much strong and 
coarse humour, resembling the style of Arhuthnot It was composed by 
Mr. llaliburton, a military chaplain. Tho distresses attending Mago-Pico’a 
bachelor life aro thus stated :— 

“ At tho sa-nc time 1 desire you would only flguro out to yourself his 
situation during his celibacy in tho ministerial charge—a house lying all 
heaps upon heaps ; his bed ill made, swarming with fleas, and Very cold on 
tho winter nights ; his sheep's-head not to bo eaten for wool and hair, his 
broth singed, his bread mouldy, his lamb and pig all scouthered, his house 
neither washed nor plastered; his black stockings darned with white wonted 
above tho shoes ; his butter mode into cat's hams; his cliecso one heap of 
mites and maggots, and full of largo avenues for rats and mice to play at 
hide-and-seek and mako their nests in. Frequent were the admonitions he 
hiul given his maidservants on this score, and overy now and then he was 
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turning them olT ; but stdl the last was the woret, and in tho meanwhile 
the poor man was the sufferer. At any rate, therefore, matrimony must 
turn to his account, though his wife should prove to be nothing but a 
creature of the feminine gender, with a tongue in her head, and ten fingers 
on her hands, to clear out tho papers of the housemaid, not to mention the 
convenience of a mans having it in his lower lawfully to beget sons and 
daughters in his own house .”—Memoirs of Mago- Pico. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh, 1701, p. 19. 

Note F, p. 355.— Canine Dexterity. 

There were several instances of this dexterity, hut especially those which 
occurred in the celebrated case of Munlison and Millar in 1773. Those 
persons, a sheep-farmer and his shepherd, settled in the vale of Tweed, 
commenced and carried on for some time an extensive system of devastation 
on the llocks of their neighbour?. A dog belonging to Millar was so well 
trained, that he had only to show him dunng the day the parcel of sheep 
which he desired to have : and when dismissed at night for the purpose. 
Yarrow went right to the pasture where tho llock had fed, and carried oil 
tho quantity shown to him. He thon drove them before him by the mast 
secret paths to Murdison’s farm, where the dishonest master ami servant 
were in readiness to receive the booty. Two things were remarkable. In 
tho first place, that if tho dog, when thus dishonestly employed, actually 
met his master, he observed great caution in recognising him, as if he had 
been afraid of bringing him under suspicion ; secondly, that he showed a 
distinct sense that the illegal transactions in which ho was engaged wore 
not of a nature to endure daylight Tho sheep which ho was d tree to 1 to 
drive were often reluctant to leave their own pastures, and sometimes the 
intervention of rivers and other obstacles made their progress peculiarly 
difficult. On such occasions Yarrow continued his efforts to drive his 
plunder forward, until the .lay began to .lawn, a signal which, ho con¬ 
ceived, rendered it necessary for him to desort his spoil, and slink home- 
ward by a circuitous road. It is generally said this accomplished dog was 
banged along with his master ; but the truth is, he survived him long, in 
tho service of a man in Loithen, yet was said afterwards to have shown little 
of the wonderful iustiqpt exhibited in tho service of Millar. 

. Another instance of similar sagacity, a friend of mino discovered in a 
beautiful little spaniel which he had purchased from a dealer in the canine 
race. When ho entered a shop, he was not long in observing that his 
little companion male it a mlo to follow at some interval, and to cstrailgo 
itself from his master so much as to ap]>ear totally unconnected with him. 
And when lie left tho shop, it was tho dog’s custom to remain behind him 
till it could find opportunity of seizing a |»air of gloves, or silk stockings, 
or some similar property, which it brought to its master. The poor fellow 
probably saved its life by falling into tho hands of an honest man. 

Note O, p. 363 .—Parooiiial Ciiaiuty. 

The Author has made un attempt in this character to draw a picture of 
what is too often seen, a wretched being whoso heart becomes hardened ami 
spited at the world, in which sho is doomed to experience much misery 
and little sympathy. The system of compulsory charity by jK>or s rauo. 
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of which the absolute necessity can hardly bo questioned, lias connected 
with it on both sides some of the most odious and malevolent feelings that 
can agitate humanity. The quality of true charity is not strained. Like 
that of mercy, of which, in a large sense, it may be accounted a sister virtue, 
it blesses him that gives and him that takes. It awakens kindly feelings 
l»th in the mind of the donor and in that of the relieved object. The 
giver and receiver are recommended to each other by mutual feelings of 
good-will, and the pleasurable emotions connected with the consciousness 
of a good action fix the deed in recollection of the one, while a sense of 
gratitude renders it holy to the other. In the legal and compulsory assess¬ 
ment for the proclaimed |varish pauper, there is nothing of all this. The 
alms are extorted from an unwilling hand, and a heart which desires the 
annihilation, rather than the relief, of the distressed object. The object of 
charity, sensible of the ill-will with which the pittance is bestowed, seizes 
on it as his right, not ns a favour. Tho manner of conferring it l>cing 
directly calculate-1 to hurt ami disgust his feelings, ho revenges himself by 
becoming impudent nml clamorous. A more odious picture, or more likely 
to deprave the feelings of those exposed to its influence, can hanlly be 
imagined ; and yet to sneli a point have wo been brought by an artificial 
system of society, that wo must either deny altogether tho right of the l-oor 
to their just proportion of the fruits of tho earth, or afTonl them some 
means of subsistence out of them by the institution of positive law 


Noth II, p. 433 .—Meo Dona. 

Xui omnU monor. St Ronan's, since this veracious history was given 
to tho public, has revived as n sort of alias, or second title, to tho very 
pleasant village of Innerleithen upon Tweed, whero there is a medicinal 
spring much frequented by visitors. Prizes for some of the manly and 

n m'r o Tn' 1 C ,°.T"o. th " ? os,oral ,U,lrilt oonij-ctcd for 

under the title of the St. Ronan a Games. Nay, Meg I>ods has produced 

herself of late from okscurity as authoress of a work on Cookcrv, of which, 
in justice to a lady who makes so distinguished a figure as this excellent 
wo insert the title-page :— 

1-1,0 Cook I'" 1 Housewife's Manual: A Practical System of Modem 
Domestic Cookery nml Family Management. 

~ ' ' Cook, ue all your jntrwj 

n ' ftutr T paynant in Ik* palate, that they may 

C\mmmd you : look to your road and hiked meat* handjomely, 

And irk at new kickshaw* and ilellaUe made Iking*.' 

PtAUMOKT AND PlrTCJlth 

Ry Mrs. Margaret Doda, of the Cleikum Inn, SL Ronan’s." 

holn'nddln,! 1 ? l w° r ®® 0O " n «e*«d "i'h our Immediate subject, we cannot 

old .ll S i f Mr "' ^ * has Prwervwl the recipes of certain excellent 

ami n b^rin^K W ? 'T''* ^ loalh ghouM fn " '"•<> oblivion In our .lay ; 

reolint^f Uvo , h, ." (1 U ; nuny ,\ vo I ,rotcat Hmt we are no way biassed by the 

111 ’m * ° XCcllcJlt wu,co for co,d n '“t. which were sent to 

return "7 ™: 7 \ mark ° f her n ^ tci *>"' for which w. 

return her our unfeign^l thanks, having found them capital. 
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A’, all 

A. U MRiinniAL, ft legal memorial which 
does not give the names of the j »i1i*s 
concerned. 

Anitb'Y, the Kifictnnry f**r del»t at Holy- 
rood Abbey 
Ac, one. 

Ains, Iron. 

Ajkk, awry. 

Astkcic, astir. 

AfoiiT, poMr.'ttion. 

Awixo, owing, or bill 
AwMitv, clipboard. 

ISallant, ballad. 

lJANJOrr-iJtini>. ft small proprietor or free¬ 
holder who farms his own hind. 
lUnci-AV, Captain, a celebrated |*cdcs 
trian, who walked 1000 miles In UOO 
hours, July 1*09. 

Barking and ri iikimo, entirely <Ils|*erscd. 
IIauiiiik, a halfpenny. 

Hrdiui., Bexton. 

liKNT, TO TAKK TIIK, provide f«»r OllOl 

safety, or (Ire the country. 

Bigokn, remained, 
limn, build. 

Dims one's ability or power 
BiRb, turn, or to** 

(Juw in mv Lim, Hatter. 

B la wart, o blue-bottle. 

Brank, span. 

Bkaw, bravo, fine 
Bnuici, n hind of »*olL 

Caa'd, called. 

CaU-aht, ft lad. 

Cali-ch, fresh. 

Cakna, cannot. 

Canti.c, the crown of the head 
Cantili i’, an oddity. 

Caiilc, a follow. 

Carlinc, a witch 


Ciii lk iiafkit, aide of the check. 

Chuck it\ pebble. 

Ci.\cn an, n hamlet 
Cuvr.n, gossip. 

Claw, t*» Uat. 

Ci ru k. cluck «*r hatch 

Ci.riKrT, decked. 

Cock - hui.k, cock-broth. 
C«m’k»:rkoxnir, a top knot 
Coour, a wood* n inea>ure 
Coii IT, a Scotch sheep-dog 
Connie, raven. 

C'OWT, colt 

CfiAi*, the craw of a fowl 
Cici ki , basket. 

Chiti.k, wheedle. 

Cirrrv, a J vie 

DAFriRO, fndicking. 
l)A»*r, crazy 

Dkil's buckil, devil's Imp. 
DFLKKRIT, delirious. 

Dii.T-l.oAr, a kind of spongB-eak* 
IMnxa, don't 
Doit co. dotard. 

Donnart. stupid. 

Douce, quiet, sensible. 

Bought, dared. 

IkiweriT, dovecot. 

Dr a CMC, a drop of spirits 
Diii.ro, endured. 

Duko, knocked. 

Dwam, a 8tni*or 

Kr-v, eye's. 

Fasii, trouble. 

Fcck, j»ari. 

Fccklkss, honest, innocent 
Kccd, defence. 

Fii.c, foul. 

Fit, foot. 

Fuhkmaiioy, new fftogled 
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Flytiso, scolding. 

Foiinr, betides. 

Forbears, ancestors 
Vov. full. 

Fra*, from. 

FrKivio.Ni.van brink. tasteless •tuff. 

Oakn, gone 
0*a, Ifl fore© or make 
Gkikknrd, leaking 
Gix, give. 

Oil.i. flirt, a kern flirt 
Oihn, grin. 

Oi.ro. a kit* 

Gommkril, an w or fool 
Gown, gold. 

Gowk, a fool. 

Oowvkn, a double l»nn«lf»kl 
OWWART, a goo*e berry 

Ha', hall. 

II a r, have. 

Hail, whole. 

Half, and nun, right ami proper 
Hap, hop. 

IIaud, hold. 

Hmrir, a rake. 

Ilrr, hot. 

IIlRPLF., hobble. 

IIoolt. softly, slowly. 

IIottlf., hotel. 

Iloumi, limb or thigh. 

llowr, a favourito retreat or rendcrvnn* 

Howk, dig. 

lli'F/ir, a Jade 

IIori.ry-iiackit, an 111 hung earring* 

Ilk, each. 

JAlios, saddle bags 

Jr.n rALCoa, a aperies of hawk 

Kalk, broth. 

Kittle, to tickle or manage 
Knap, break. 

Landlouper, charlatan, adventurer. 
Lav*, the reinalndcr. 

Lka-hio, unploughed land or hlllaldo 

Ijn, a lie. 

Lkkvino, living 
Linkbt, linked. 

LtrpKN, trust 

Loot, allowed. 

Loup, leip. 

Lro, the ear. 


Mailing, a farm 
Mask, brew 
Maw, must 
1!AWKI 2 C, a hare 
Mr.im, a mark. 

Mull, to maul, to meddle with. 

Mccklb, much. 

Mu no cons, mouths. 

Neift, next. 

OwrR, over. 

Farhitch, porridge. 

Fat, put 
Fawit, ahrewd. 

Fuskie, a trick. 

Fock, a poke, l»ag. 

Foomv, poultry 
Fownik, a pony 
Fcir, poor. 

Ftot, magpie. 

Qoaioii, a whisky measure 

Rax. stretch 
Rr.t»i», elear. 

Roof-trck, U.e Ik am of the angle of the 
house. 

Row, roll. 

Sasixf., try.il, investiture. 

8cart, arratch. 

Boatf.-rumplk, a poor awkward-looking 
person. 

Hcauff and raff, ragtag and bobtail. 
Siiool, shovel. 

Sin. related. 

Sili.ku, money. 

Skkkly, skllDil. 

SUU8TRR, I liras 
Sloan, a rebuff. 

Snook, smothoR 
Snap, a biscuit 
Soiln, to IIvo upon. 

Sossixos AND roofings, puddle and 
sweepings. 

Souon, sigh; a culm souoii, aqulet tongue 
Si rrii, to inquire. 

Stkkr, atlr. 

SrnrKKrr, atretchcd, applied to a const 
Suld, ahould. 

Swarf, swoon. 

SrNDiNO, rinsing. 

Stnk, aince. Ago. 

Tailzik, a bond of enUIL 
Tank, the ona. 
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Tappit-iien, a measure of clxrrt equal to 
three inajniurus 
Taupie, awkward, silly jprl. 

Til a e, these. 

Tint a xns, thwarted or twisted. 

Tii keep it, averred. 

Toom, empty. 

Touudilxon, Frenc A, vortex. 

THACTua TEuroais in orenio, U-jal. h 
Jee«l of temporary contract 

1'kokk, u> traffic. 

Umquiiilx, tho late. 

Unco, particular, 

UiquEBAunn, whiskey 

Vue xt 1*1 . by "ays a “d means. 


Wad, would. 

Wadna, would not. 

Wae. wocfuL 

WaUB, worse 

Wee CArriE, tho glass 

Wkiiu». destiny 

Wkat ron no? why not'* 

WiiEEN, a few 

Vf iiii jc , which. 
WuiLLVwuAM. wheedling 
Wi\ with 

Wia, gUCSJ. 

Wizened, withered 
Wi'D, ma*l 

Yaskino. *1111X1 active. 
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4 U)TW at tl.O hot tie I If 5. 

A merry place. Twa* said, In days of yore, 

Accommodation bill*, 1 C 2 

An«lcr 8 , visitors the Clcikum Inn, 
17 

Appearance, woman'* r^pect for her, in 
all circumstances, 201 
Artists, character of, 74 . 

Autumn, scenery<»f, 827 

llrooAits, gentle, 3 SS. 

Hi-lniore. Augusta, connection with Car- 
Kill. 170 

Huliuore, Lord, 175. 

1 ‘IIN, accommodation, if, 2 . 

Hindlooto, Meg'* lawyer, 149. 

Illnka, Mir Ilingo, hi* marriage, . 12 - do- 
aenption of, 3S: lot on the win.on. 47. 
•>* ; note to Tyrnd, 5 I ; U | on Tyrrrl* 
H " elxl 1 * 0 * 11 , 01 ,. fit); quarrel over the 
Hung aside by Tyrrcl, l»t • 
challcng.* him. 129; at the duel, 14o| 
laughed .it aa boaDwnln, 2 M 
IhnkH, Udy, her position and character 
«*l; skirmish with Udy I’cnclopo, 73 
Indication at Udy Penelope* tea-’ 
party, 3.so. 

IJlower, Mr* , conversation with Dr 
Quack let*.,,. 7.%; objection* to plays. 

(luck alarm, tho, 95 . 
llulmor. Ktherlngton 

Canink n»:xT»:niTY. note on. 437 . 

Canine race, quarrel* of, 87. 

Cargill, Iter Joaiah, hi* history, 174 : ah- 
*cnco of mind. 182; alann at Clara** 
mmour.al marriage, 191; Interview with 
Clara at tho theatrical*, 034 . An ,| Ktlirr . 
Ington, *23f. *297; Interrogated by Udy | 


renolope, 241 ; connection with Clara's 
marriage, 233; receive* tho confession 
of Hannah Irwin, 420. 

Challenge from Sir Dingo to Tyrrcl, 127. 
Champagne dangerous for ladles, 85. 
Charity, parochial, note on, 437 . 

< Latterly, Simon, the curat*', Mtg’i 
opinion of, 29; description, 42; recep¬ 
tion of, at the Clcikum, 49 ; note of In¬ 
vitation to Tynxd, 53 
Clilmpplng Club, If,. 

Christianity of Anglo-Indian*, 378 
* 1 ,rn Mowbray dc*rril>cd by Meg, 31; 
Joins the company at the Well, 81 ; 
wan,* Tyrrol, 93; meets him on her 
way home, 101 ; It, her parlour, 120; 
rumoured marriage, 191 ; act* Helena. 
2.*5; addressed by Cargill, 234; tell# 
ber brother *N>ut the shawl, 240 ; In¬ 
ters lew with him about Kthcrington** 

proposal, 27*5; toga for liberty, 259; 

interview with Kthcrington, 201 ; con 
ncctlon with Tvrrcl and Ktberington, 
*277; fa Iso marriage. 283, 403; Hannah 
Irwin'* confession about her, 3rtl 
slandered at tho tea party, 381 ; last 
Interview with her brother, SS7; 
threatened with death, 390; appear* 
before Hannah Irwin, 424 ; dies In 
Tyncl's room, 420. 

Clcikum Inn, 12 . 

Commercial traveller*. Meg’* dislike to 

21 . 

Daiik La DTK, note, 43G 
Dick Tinto, 17. 

Diggew, Maria, 45; think* Tynvd’. nose 
t«»o big, 74; act* Queen of Elvc*. 2*28. 
Dinner at the Fox Hotel, 43; qiiamd 
After, 88 . 

Dinner. Touchwood * Idea of. 188 
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Dod* See Meg. 

Dogs, dexterity of, note, 437. 

Dogs, quarrels of, 87. 

Duel at St Honan's, 139; the statement, 1 
145 ; cause of its failure, 211 ; the pla¬ 
card tom dow n, 314. 

• 

EnirnnfOTON, Loud, 27; accident to, 
166, 210 ; arrival at the Well, 193; pro¬ 
poses for Clara, 201 ; account of his 
family, 202; letter to Jekjl, 209; act:. 
Bottom at Sliaws Castle, 229; addressed 
by Cargill, 2S6 ; interview with Clara, 

2*VI ; explains Tyrrell relationship t«. 
Mowbray, 2**9; bis connection with 
him and Clara, 272, 286; employs 
Holmes t** abstract tho packet, 339; | 
cool meeting with Tyrrel, 3In ; tecs the 
packet in the po^t-olllcc, 333; at Han¬ 
nah Irwin’s confession, .169; opeus 
Tyrrcl'6 packet, 367 ; wins heavily from 
Mowbray, 374 ; revelation by Touch- 
wood, 399; shot dead by Mowbray, 
430. 

Fr.ua In Scotland, note, 435. 

Fish, kettle of, note on, 430. 

Frank Sea Tyrrel. 

Furnishing, ditllcultica of, b> gentlemen. 
110 

Oaxuuno, Author’s testimony against, 5. 

Gentle beggar*. 388. 

Gllslnnd Spa. 2. 

Gow, Nell, the fiddler, 224. 

Grace, Mr*. Nlower’s anxiety for the, 75, 
78. 

Grief, the sickness of the heart, 104 

Hannah. Set Irwin 

Iteggtc, Anno. See Irwin 

I Idler Skelter Club, 17. 

Honour, point* of, 377. 

Hotel charges In Scotland, note, 435. 

Howgatc Inn, 14. 

JuriioviuiiCKT*, doubtful, 161. 

Inn charge* In Scotland, note, 435. 

Irwin, Hannah, her confessions, 369, 
421. 

j r kyl, Caiiaw, letter from Etlierington, 
209, 272; letter to Ktherington, 291 ; 
mediates between him and Tyrrel, 312; 
bored by Tone!*wood. 323 


Kem.c of fish, note on, 430 
Killnakclty Hunt, 17. 

Lions at w atering-places, 63. 

Love, Ii«*|tcles9, cannot last for ever, 170 
\e»\ c-letter • xsily told, 312 
Luck, belief in, 113. 

MacTumc, Captain lirxTOit, 41 ; acta 
peacemaker, 89; nursing the duel, 12 S; 
encounter with Meg, I3u; at the duel, 
1 40 ; compromise on the 11 ighland garb, 
217; turns out the pscudo-Uaels, 232; 
a]H>1ogy to Tyrrel, 345; angry discus 
sion with T*»ncliwood on |»oint* of 
honour, 377; assists Mowbray after 
the duel, 431. 

M ig«»-Pico, note on, r 0. 

M ilt hquor preferred by everybody, 396. 
Manse of St Honan's, 10; slovenly cha¬ 
racter of, 181 . 

March thorn, 147. 

Marla. See Digges. 

Marriages, private, 276 
Martlgny, Mario de, 274 
Meg Dods of the Clclkum Inn, IS ; rccep 
Uod of Tynel, 20; extolling bis draw 
lugs, 35 ; angry reception on his return 
from tho Well, 107; encounter with 
MacTurk, 130 ; visit to her lawyer, 149; 
dislike to travelling in tho Fox’s chaise, 
163; alarm at Tyird’s reappearance, 
304; at Clara's deathUd, 426; cared 
for by Mowbray, 433 ; note on, 4SS 
Meiklewham, Mr., the lawyer, 41; calU 
lady Peuolope to order, 71 ; quarrel 
ovor the wino, 90; counsels Mowbray 
te obtain Clara’s money, 114; coun 
Helling moderate gains, 195. 

Meredith, Mr., the wit, 42. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream at Shaws 
Caiitlo, 217. 

Mowbray, Clara. Set Clara 
Mowbray family, II. 

Mowbray, Mr., of HL Honan’s, 37 ; 1*1 on 
tint salmon, 47 ; beta Tyrrol a raff, 60 . 
quarrel over the wino, 89 ; consultation 
with Meiklewham, 112; obtains Clara’s 
money, 122; at play with Ktherington, 
199; who proposes for Clam, 201 ; thea¬ 
tricals at Shaws Castle, 214; sneer at 
Ia<ly Penelope about the shawl, 219; 
Interview with Clara about the pro- 
l««aal, 255; receives tho anonymous 
warning, 263; and shows It to Kther- 
Ingten. 269; fatal play with Ktliering. 
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ton, 373: h«n Cbm slandered at the 
tea parly, 381 ; last Interview with her. 
SS7: throws away his hunting knife, 
392, 415; revelation from Touchwood, 
397; nejirrh for his sister, 412; inerts 
•n«l shoots Etherlngton. 429; latter 
days of. 432. 

Nanon, tho. Sei Touchwood 
Nabobs the plague of the country, 24 
Negus-making, 44 

Nelly Trotter, the fl«h-woman, 35 ; brings 
Tyrrel'e drawing to tho Well, 44 
Novels, domestic, 1. 

PAnocitiAL charity, note on. 437 
IVaeo officers, title of, 41 
Peasantry, radical, 101 
Penfeathcr, l.vly Penelope, 37; told on 
hy Marla, 45; patronising Tyrol, 02; 
called to order hy Melklcwhain, 71 ; 
skirmish with Udy lllnks, 73; deter 
mlnatlon to be single, so; acts llennla, 
225; trios to gain Information from 
Cargill, 241; sneered at about the 
shawl. 249; takes Etherlngton to (Ian 
nah Irwin, 354 ; her tea party, 370 
Pharmacopcrla, l)r. Quickleben's. 77 

liquet, 190. 

Police, called |*eaee-ofTlceni, 41 
Poor law charity, note on, 437 

^I’ACKUtnr.N, |)it Quentin, 39; consider¬ 
ation for Tyrrel's health, f.7 ; sits down 
by Mrs lllower, 75; feeling her pulse, 
79; at the duel, 133; his rider to the 
statement, 145; aacrlflees the whole 
drama for Mrs. lllower, 220 

IIadicai. peasantry, 101 
Revenge deferred the most dangerous 
249. 

8r. Roman's Cakti.e, 8; kirk, II ; manse. 
10, 181; spa well, 10; Meg's account 
of, 29; the government of, 37 ; village, 

8 . 

HL Roman's Well, tho novel. Author's 
account of, l. 

Katlro, light, women gifted with, I. 
Saunders Jaup's Jaw-hole, 301. 

Scenery, hill, 8 

Scotch, boiler bankers than beaux, 212; 

scenery,8 


Scotland, Increase of wealth In, 7 
Scmgle. family connection with Ether. 
Ington, 203 ; disclosure by Touchwood. 
398 

Shawl got for Clam, 199; Mrs. Illowcr'i 
estimate of it. 220; given to Lady Pene¬ 
lope, 247; evil result of, SCO. 

Shaws Castle theatricals, 214 ; description 
of the house, 222. 

Solmes employe.! to Abstract the picket, 
339; and remove Hannah Irwin, 371; 
outman<ruvred by Touchwood, 405. 

8pa, the Nee St Renan * 

S|»a lifo, 2. 4. 

Tea, Touchwood's opinions of, 163 
Tea-party, Lady Penelope's, 370. 
Teaching, lovo dangerous In, 176 
Theatricals at Shaws Cantle, 214 
Tinto, Dick, 17. 

Toothache, a cure for, 139. 

Touchwood, Peregrine, at Ilindloose's, 
1.58; at the Clelkum Inn, 169; visit to 
Cargill, 182; has him At dinner, 187; 
invited to ShAws Castle, 189; on shawls, 
227 ; detects Rinks as Boatswain, 233 ; 
tries to Improve tho Aultoun, 29S ; falls 
into the sower. 30| ; Interviews Jekyl, 
329; on points of honour, 377; offer* 
assistance to Mowbray, 383; dlaclosea 
his relationship to Mow bray, 395 ; coun 
I e nn I nos Etherlngton, 405, 419. 
Traveller*, commercial, Meg's dislike to 
21 . 

Trifles, subserviency to, 409. 

Tyrrrl, Frank, arrival at the Clelkum 
Inn, 20; reflections on tho scene, 25; 
eniation over his drawing at the Well* 
45; Invitations to the Well, 52; Joins 
tho company at the Well, 58; the t*>t 
on his |K*sltion, 61; arrested by Clara's 
empty chair, 67; quarrel over the 
wine, 68; throws Sir Bingo out of hli 
way, 94 ; meeting with Clara, 101 ; re¬ 
ceives Sir Bingo's challcngo, 132; dU- 
appearance, 152; Mowbray's inquiries 
aU»nt him, 270; history of his connec¬ 
tion with Etherlngton and Clara, 274- 
286; aaalsU Touchwood out of the 
sewer, 301; alarm at hla reappearance 
at tho Clelkum, 303; Jokyl's mediation, 
312; gates at Clara's portrait, 326; 
apology from Sir Bingo, 344 ; and meet¬ 
ing with Etherlngton, 34fl; his doct» 
incuts abstracted by Ethcrington, 367 ; 
at Clara's death-bed, 425 42a 



